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Porma ^lumimntc annuo fJi^natuniy et in Cnria Cuntuhi’^' 
rcritatum. 


J) i:s 1 1 ) i: \i I r m poison 


• -- 5'r':*eufv 

r foZ r tr 9 t»f,v, »»< 


( ’i!.\ rvi I F, apA I 


n rOfl^ (Trsy^^iy TV 
sjJL'Tirvzi ■TT<*V£<r(r^‘-‘ urav 
Ttov it?:^axurwv TTf^h^ 

'TiOij ak i-rlcryj:,. 


7r7\uxTpov d} Turnip fjLJ?.uuu 
«A^a ff,uu ouy d^usTri^ xpsxsi n 
d jAj'>a 6tJx£r\ oVaoi, 

w ' • • ^ 

a^row.sc*u:-i<i'' 


No. I. 



Poemata, 


' sKotpfg vsov ydvog^ aXXa u^upoig . 
vtju dfJLetTrTeov ^eX^Jog — i^sovn 
eio’er (S 7 rX>;<rToi xpAritct pi,epi[xvai — ■ 

. * xa/oft)!/ 


r 

rwv Trarpng Ivaao'j Tj&o <? !^ioyri 
a/jLvi t)v^ lloporfovz rraXai Tz xa) vOv, 
rl rrrsvro nrs, /i^(rtJLOpov^ sv 

* Xzifxivov lliO'x. 


fciSa)/’ wg rlpyruAmig ir^K'Ug 
TO Trpiu y/tiTToy Xo^lrxg u-^u/^y.u 

vsprepcov ufxr^frs xoirlg' ndh o' tng 

’ x'ioog drx'vjprju 

aXTscijt/, rpdvTfXy ^aieav rf Trrxydv 
aiyerni. t’) ydp^ rptixoixciipa aarsw. 
x^voi/«aJ^ eopcttg 6' is^^aTj,* r' sv ^7.rxig 

rov rpirriOuro'^ 

sT7izg^ (og ydhr^Trxg Pjo7TUy y ol^, rig 
7rpfjrr7^d‘:,zg rijy^ y7.*jxiprx Trpr/j^jy.mg 
rov irrfroixsviv ttok v^yog 

’Turploo^ 


^ p' 'lOzL'y (^Tig o' ryjx # 0 £v;^ mg ^•jTrmOT] 
rwv 7rrh\OLi tro^wv 'Tfh'i.x lxxotfji]p'xg y 
y mg rji'ifrroiTcl^ xsvzfj^p'jvmv ra- 

XO/X\la troCpKTTfnVy 

^x fTxirwv sCr^ve (prxog* (puo’i^ yoip 
o'iy) TTOiiosiag drBp^ gtliy^oy ts 
(fy^x^ iv yv^/xa TrivuciVy ipiirziv r t- 

• OfDx', gy M 5 ay^:tiV 



J^oenuita 


'TO rrrly^oii 7^fJLyrjUT£i;^ 
0A/ir**>, Csf,{::.'^y su'jt x/.rrvv^i,’ 

T^v y/K^jTcuu 7COLp7roif /.-/wo/ 71 %,/ 7 -' 

r/.vOr*^/, 

V > V -S. 'v ^ •»/* *■/•*■» / ^ 

y^ U'jyi fiVii'Af, :-- fiO =;^Tr^cp = 'jyEv* 

'/./^/^ <XV ri'ji^]rX 

Tr''AZf*j.kvr ^ yt'y^i 7-t't^- 

U . V '7. 'AT i'/ '-/. > > 

"//./.’ f/^Mc ATTi:c'r^ r = 

Ayj = fi:^ 'T'J-'lfT'^Ay T'l 'x' 

TIC 6= TOI 0~^JLC;fn^\ Ti^' Z '^S^y O'/VrAlT "XV 
T'iv OfftO’rr'jToy ; rij* o' 'irrotvra 

T'4 /xv^4^r4C, TT'jxyri rrs^ C:»'C7 i7v ; ', !» 

T'jl''/.*'* '4'MOaC. 

*^ 1 '^", ' \ ^ /• 'V 

'4% oioc T .y.yi^ f/'Ti-^<^f»v 07 ^ 

. 'AtrA -y 'xvO^my. 7^'xv-£c, 

T^'iv Ayz i\'AlKSyr,i 7\'/K£iOtt, 

• f y T T r , 7 V ' '*. . 

^»>C iO-T^r, ^ 

'/t'O'/c C^^'yy^y y 7f,t^ ts 

7 ;:rf>v ^'xTT/^fny Aiis r*'A.inL' •jZ\f!frr(r'x o 

* » » . 

^4i'X•J7^.^C oT 4 

¥^£r’ rxi£x/ AjtTToylrXy TTfXf^ifi^rrj^ 
ypr^CTOTr^T' V^ov<r«, v^oyaiv T5 TrsiifM, 
^iVar^— — a 7 v/^% of/xoi, r/ Trp^otrto^ rcio' 7^07^ 

sPso-jOof. x'xi fv “7 



Poe^nata. 


oLy^^'KrjLi^ o7^ty^ J^fjOevrcuu 

6a"reca> jcsItpli (TTr^t^ict, fiponroT^ y^P 
^dn 7 ra} p(^poctfrfJLs7 cro^tOL 0pevaiv xo 

fJLOprrtrXQV CCfJLOCp 

tug <p6ysu 'rtxvOpcoTTiv^. ardv O Ap* oTnTog 
o*j03ifjLrjL Trispstjy^ /JLSvst OotvovTog 
3’JO'?x.’JXOC TTr'/iog. y]vt6' 

<^i7^Trt,TCjV epyog 

oi^oLT-' sv xo?v7ro<^' yc>^ssu‘Joig 

€4. <pi7^cc rpoC^og froCpfiocg^ 'i 

iciyotOcov fMCCT'r^p^ Trspi <•* cog ttoOsCvtcou 

otuipcc y,£ytcTTr*v 

crTTfCrcL-r o\7cirp\v 7r7^v)0og o/x>;>w/xrot/* xo7> 

<joL7cp*j y fdg yofS^ri <p/?%oy ysycoTot 
iv ^iXoy 3* 6X4 x«4 Occy^fyT-*^ e- 

X = y 5 xoc ^ V . 

rrcdg y^Lp ryti O^jfJLco CiX*«c vCcax-/ 
^fxpfjLCC.'Tog xo*J 7r^>4v yo5r:>ov xi ;<>3oc% 
xoixsx* odcrc^fv 7fA,spog £7^Tridroy 

•» ' 'r ^ • 

= •-/<, 0 71 OO^XV'l. 


«X/w3t /x*>5 XvTTsIcrO^" xoio'iO* ’rdut^^jf^g 
tM^yj vs>zpcdy cog xo ycdy.fjL, 

rSiv (tp=*J^jdv TccpyoLy ir'ri&ot^prnT^p'JL /xv>j- 

[xy^ioL ^<jtXxov, 

« 

Tcuuofx^ ctvdprijv sly r^oipoTm Orders i 

Tcdy^T-s vOv, xwy x* kftfro'xivcoy. <f>t7^oLU di 

xi5X4X*>»iX^^ •ruy TrpsTroy^ fxv9£fx%tg 7r?>x- 

uoYoriv dcoi'^^dig 



Pcemata. 


S 


MoUrra ri/xatrsi xiviv, e^x0aXo7<ra 
[xv6i[}oL Tug <piXo<p^o<ruvas’, rt 

Ixv&ixfjL* Ha\ OpiTTretpuaroT a/xtpi^ijffei 

♦j 7 ?I T'J/X|Si 6 S/, 

fZ xarlfT^srUi x7^??uuwy 

Tis/ypau ri reou Trpiv fr^hlaaq'rjL Tra/^aiv, 
ev5a Nc'jTcovdxj ^ioS^jug c’xo:T?7^ro 

.^£<rriu uy'x7^fxoL 

Tfj^j ^ar/jy, ^ fj'iTOC fxei, *J'iy(t)9 7r?p, 

'Cy] Trap aaiv tbIv ix'xnap. Trap dhW 
i^r^crsTai, oh^roir/i Cpivruv T'tTrftZr-y^ 

i^l/^TUToy iMg. 

Y// orav Tttiv vjv x^XTrl yu ;caA0\S; 

Tray yiv%^ (rrair^/rsrai dfxC) r'jfx^^.u 
r)g viog^ Mnlfraitri ^yly^og, rso> i* (ng» 

rwyooL dC(oyog 

(tirsT'^Li^ ^c27^og (ta7y,ipwrzp'fv 
ltx,M7si7 rTTa^fsccriv' aTa/.^aysiw 06 
ySsy^sra* Trpog 5‘j/xov gov— T'OIOi^^U 

K,*i; XT FEXOIO. 

K. y. BrpMriEi.D. 

To//. C^ii, Cufivil. Schol. 
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Poemata. 


Poema numisynafc anhuo dignt^tjon^ ct in Curia Canlabr 

rc citatum. 

I . L' S I T A N I /V 1. 1 H \: 4 l A T A . 


^^riRAl L fKihrl^ !cn*‘ .si'nanilhns, 
Spn vcnti . Do A’, 

Quae uni) U'.* p^r colhiu' • 
Cor.ilii) prouiltis c iplllc/'. ; 


“ Ou*Houu"juo r ncant por va«i^ Aii.innci 

iwATcr-' iu vs.i t<'i . .1 r<)» ; 

Atio-rc* f. I’uO', 

iSt<.-.nito ii' I I !**v. I V . t •irini'^. 


VuspCio Alhlon's ordero n.-.oii 
■ i‘.ui : p^'omiio i».,. .i-* 

I\*' dv\ i f.. • »ro->, . 


“ Jam belUcc ^Jrit.nUiiiv 

Kxpansa hi mkIak, Sidicir. i.t NrUt) . *, 

J.iivi, turuo pilL’scoii,, i., ■p'^a, 
Tiallc, m.inum coiiihoo rapiu*..*’ 

I Lit ore vcjecs rupir, ad ^N^jiioris 
•Stans inejuietum Ifttu", et auroos 
ElTus.i Libertub t Mpillos, 

Tempoi'i? quo sociam Britannua 

Admovit oris Hesperiis ratem ; 

Jraquo fervens non inamfibili, 
»?x*vas(juc^rupturus catena, 
ExpHcuIt sua Ixtus arma. 



Pomata. 


Quo, Musa, quo me proripis ? audio 
Prsegqantia ‘atra clslde tonitrua ; 

Fumusque, fulgoresque belli 
Ante oculos volitsfnt trementcs. 

lo! pcractum cst ! Gallia, vinceris : 
Quis libcrorAii parforat impetum r 
Instate, victrices catcrvai, 

Sternite humi trepiduiVi latroncm. 

I nunc, hcriles, maximc mllitum, 

Ostende flatus ! I, spolia irrita, 

Nomcnqu-i Abraiiteum recense, 

Et scelcruni pretiis superbi ! 

At cur, iniquo oppressa silent lo, 

Cessaiit procellx* murmur \ ferrojc ? 

Cur istv pr.vsAgus malorum 

Soinnus adost, meritasque torpor 

Compescit irasj’ hei mihi ! ficdera 
C'Tiio indetoris conditionibus 

Composta ; devictusquo vi^or 
Ipse suam posuit coro^n. 

8ic, sic triumplias, Gallc : quid impetum 
J act am us acrem, et pectora concuti 
l)»nara, versutis mim'jres 

Consillis, tacitiique fraude ? 

Esto; triuiJfphcs: sod vetiti^fugax 
IVllure cedis j sed^p jpulus tiia 
Exultat ereptus catena, ot 
Idbcr agris fruituv paternis. 

t 

Ergo, rapina dives Iberica, * 

Tux revises littora Seejuanx j 
Tagique m^TCCS, ct petitam 

Per fjbmitus lacry masque* gi^am 



JPoemaia. 


Inter superbae tecta Lutetian 
Jactal^is ? hand sic prensus abit lupus'; 
Hand sic quieverunt sopore 
Jnstitise vigiles ocelli. 

To ! soluti tollite, tollite 
Parana, ciyes ! lux nova tristibus 
AfFulsit oris, et v^oraces 

Aura favens alios in agros 

Torsit locustas ; Jvidite, virgines, 
Ludum priorem ; nocte siia caput 
Vel^vit obscoenum, fugseque 
'Terga dedit tremefacta raptor. 

O Si, relictis vctlieii.s, 

Vatumquc dulci nobilium choro, 
Paulisper in terras rcdirt?t 

^Magna sacri Camocntis umbra ! 

O si, pererrans rursus ebumeam ^ 
Audaciori pectine barbiton, 

Stcllam repascentem suorum, 

Et profugc<i cancret tyfannos 1 

At tu, Braganz;e non humilis ncpos, 
l^'landata fot'tis spernere Corsica, 
Orasque Jih^^rtate laetas 
Exilio reparare puJcliro, 

gaudioruin flumina peclore 
Volves sub imo, cum tibr^p^triain 
Narrabit emetsam tenebris 

Eapsa levi pia Fama penna \ 

Spero ct gementjjf murmur Ibcriae 
Silebit olim : mille licet graves 

Pjemant reluctantem^catense, 

Spcraetihumum generos^ virtus. 



Pomaia. 


Non vana fingo somnia ; dum loquor, 
Firmat labanfem Cafclus Austrian!, 
Multoquc Gallorum cruore 
Purpurei vada turbat Istri. 

Justo rcpende^s funere funera, 

\^is instat ultrix : inipete libcro 
Resurgct Europe triiimphans, 
Pratcipitemquc ruet tyraunum. 

Resurget -ergo, cum jubar aureum 
Fcliciorcs cxtulerint diob, 

Riirsusquc ^^cratum coronet 
Lcgitimas diadcma frontos, 

Turn (ncc rcmotus bit, prccor, cxitus’ 
Illustris o\ul, to pia patria 

Gaudebis amplccti reversum, 

Et solio dccorarc avito. 


JOAVVEb LoXSDALI:, 
Co/L Uegal, S''hol. 
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Epigrammata. 


Epigrammaia pumiimaie an^uo dignata^ et in Curia Canta- 
brigicnsi recitata. 

APXll HMIir JJANTOi:. 


IIOPfpTPKOT' TTorapLoTo o;^5a/c, iO/.n 

J\u7fTac. iu Or^f^ou Sf!:a7wX6 i^p=frlv' 

■Tj/ oVs //. 5 > OTS 0 jjp(> V/V ripylv^ 

Of reX^g 7ra<r< (ftiy^oTfriv 

iisrAg u,/<p Uc(/(t) x*jt6og''*^ rp^xiT** Trrlvrng) 

Vo'TrsO' f/.iJL 'jV v/>:r, (jzfTTim'iV ts xprlrr^g. 


i* I,. i. •••<!.> h’uhiron.'* Li.c. IM»af>al. lib. I. 

i b’ I’lu? t;i \ If. C.ii 


STRENT A INE RTI A, 


JAM jam bistt^ procax pedes, sciure, 

Conut UvScjuc tuos ; domo licebi^ 

Nunquani cxire Icvi Volubilique. * 

Quid te sic sftcjucris fugisque semper ? 
Incussurn furis; ah ! labor premit te 
Cxcus, SLs^'phius \ trahisque vitum 
yErumnosan*, operose, nil iigcndo. 

E. II. Barkeh, 

7Vi/;. Coll, Si /,ul. 

IHOJI. . 



Prologus. 
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PnoLOGl S \|) iniOTlMIOXT'M, 


\\-n ri !>os i.sT Mf) v V >>Tr i: i i.N s f.s i 


1 ). M n ''ter intiis . cf.c a^iorn^t 
Ueni;^!je .I'.v'it (;u.lsc>, cjnaiii l unc atlcro 
Narratui” .-m wiij. nua«n pio!.\:u;n. 

IJnc voo inn]!-l)o piiinuni : (]•; .ni ]» 

Seen in e\hibv.-!.'iua, i-^ta ad 1 rr iht udlnoni 

F.l^'n t.i \it c- t'j'is, viuiv c\t’J. 

Klle.i t uraviii'.u ». 

Jani c[u;e p .ratiVfniie s*U|ui'. iir-.ijt 
Hujusrr iuorir.t seenici primonKn, 

(')ec i''io cpw>cl Ip ^a ni'^, i:t faciani, nior.- t, 

Id nu‘ s'niati ^, <'V(> > \tt ciloceain senicl 
M(>\ w meuioria r.tiercidat. 

Major.'', no>tn. ver.’r’,^; i^tiii-, d.^'u'is 
Sparii'. cvirn clar.di’r ': Uir avet 
N ullo par.ii li, pr.:. ’. 'pactai' *: loa ,, 
raiviuianani ta-.Tieii 1 Va.il'iii. 

Scena' prxT.iare c^i sati‘> \ :eeiii 

Oii’icuiupie paiiniis htimdi depo '.dciv', irabe : 
Sii.NUin ua(-i'Mim cu; '.itai'^,, pive.iiias 
\\">ras alieijuiie minuaius iiisi-io,* 

PaV'^oriam tjuotiuo p ict5 adt ritabal^-uaTi : 

'ruin ir.ansa aut area sedioni ct mil ct aI:oii 
l'r:ebebat audhovi sane inconniUHiam. 

ILcc sor.s 'rb(\itri, p.iuluUim intevdmn Feet 
Acccsseiii dccoris tcnipovayii, 

Pcrniausit us<]uc, cloiiec his tamloin in mni', 
JL^'.enC alumni eollncati seilibu>. 
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Prologus* 

Hinc et supellex comparata honcstior ; 

Et auditor! commoda et actori fnagis ; 
Subselliorum quos videtis ordines ; 

Et scena nltida saltern) Si non Attica. 

Unum illudctiam dcerat, ut nondum satis 
Terentianus totus ornatus foret. 

Postrcmo id ipsum cura pcrfecit quoquc 
Amati istius Poeta verendi Praesulis,* 

Qucm nos adhuc ‘ lugemus, et lugebiinus. 
Hujus rogatu, quas spcctabitis modo, 
Invenit has Alhenas* ille, cui fuit 
Atheniens: nomen idcirco indUum, 

Quod ilkistravit in vetustatem Atticam. 
Invenit ille : Nostcr inventam edidit 
Munifice, ita ut solebat, desumtu suo : 

Nos denium eandem denuo instauravimus. 

Guam cur spectandi facere ccsso copiam ? 
Tolluntor ha;c aulxa. Contemplamini 
Scenam vel vobis dignam, vcl Terentio. 

At ista ni Vos omncs quid velit sibi 
Existimavcm scrft», porro dicerem : 

Sed nolo, qux nai^ ta prius cst optime, 
Nunc dcpravarc rem renarrando male- 

jam nc sermone longo vos ultra morer, 
Hoc restat unum, quod nioneri vos velim : 
Novo paratu quamvis acturi, tamen 
Merccde eadem, qua prius acturi sumus : 
Nobis ut applaud^tis, et/Perentio. ' 


The late Archbishop York. 


* Athenian Stewart. 
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CHLOCi^S AD PlIOjrMrONLM, 


Dt/hijJiOy GiUiy Dutif^ 


1 R.T'iTO sumo rei. OV/. En ad:urit ^ Dtni, MilTi rr‘v;^oTlciv^'^ 
Ncmpe rei ma'^nio rriiniu'j 
Tuibmdx impulsi quod p.ici:, iuia-ks TL.Mtn 
Au.si o:tib ludis ob'^tropui^ -.c 
For crcpltacul I, cornua, cymbala, tympana, tintin- 
nabul'i, can^anas, sistni, tubas, crotala : 

Exululaiido, coucropiluntlo, vocl/erando* 

Cum strepitu, crepltiiqu^, ct irumltu et ^A‘mltu. 

Dorio, tu primus; proceJc hue, quo p^^pius to 

Intucar. Dor. Quid vi5 ? Dcm. E\uo plL\.luin. 

Die, qui sis. Dor. Ego ? Mercator. Dim. Codo, mjrcaturx 
Quod genus cxcrcjs tu ? Dor. Mulicd)rL*gciiu-j. 

Get. L?mo cst. • Dcm. Cur voro tu lias tuvbas ? Die mihl. 

Dor. Honcstis 

Quod nova me frjudant Ista thoatra lucrls : 

Malronls datur illo* sevens, Virgiiiibusquc, 

Qui locus aiicillas ceperat ante incas'-- 
Dein. Causa mala est. Locus hie liodic cst prope solus, ubi illls 
iSpectari salvo scena pudorc potest. 

Dixi, Leno. Get, Locum da nunc mclioribus. Hie ost 
Hegio Causidicus. Denu Proh pudor ! 111c reys ! 

Hegio, ^consultus juris,, cifltuquc forensi, 

flig’. Tol mo8 cuique suus. Dem. Pessinius isto tuus 
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Heg. Pol, quot sunt homines, tot sunt scntcntix’ —Ego ist.i 
(Vin tu cie nostra) Icgc liccre piito. 

Crcit, Atque ego — namque horn ini ccrtc' facere ista licc-blt, 

Qux Porcis, • Asiiiis, Anseribusqiie licet. 

Est homo natura ^<,aiiT*Ko». — Ergo — 

Qui boat au*" balat, sibilat aut uKilat ; 

Qui rugit, et mugit, gannitque, et grunnit, et hiimir, 

Omnia naturx convcnientcr agit. 

Dem. Etquis tu } Get. Hie quoque Causitliciis. Dcm. Peroat* 
mihi sane, 

Cum grege nil isthoc amplius esse volini. - 
Hui! Quitlnilm hoc extra turbx cst - - hem ! Phorniio. l*If. salve, 
Dcinipho, (quin sine me, verbero) tuque Crito. 

Daw Hunc ego posco reiim. Dmi, Quo crimine ? />c/r. Sci- 

licet illo, 

I’ll no'^ti, peoti j .maxim i temper erat.- 
ZV/r//-. iVI'ciitire. Dav, Eii hominein irnpurum • Phxn . Drevi 
esse laboro, 

Nec tani'^n obscurii Dem. Pergito. Dav, Me miseruni 
C^'utudii ill 'jcena pu^(>s. Phur, Sic suetus ainlcos ; 

Tundo qiios opus cst •, amo, tuiido inagis. 

Dan, Qu.\ caiHii tu Irauc vim r Phor, Statui compescere 
turb.tr, ‘ 

Simplex bxt istis nostra mcdela mali 
Qui tri fnctri t ■itt convinc ‘re vi vorOoium, 

Pu;jnoj in fauces ingero, mutus erit. 

II VC Vv i o e.ct JjOglce -“Valeant <Ma](jr, Mia6r, Argu- 

% 

nioii^i terminus en 1 * Maximus hie meus cst.- - 

Nic tu scitus homo os -quo pactt> vivis ? Phm\ Edciulo. 
D> :n, Cerno, sed Victu'm qua ratione fads ? 

Phm\ Nulla hercle — id curant alii j quciicunquc venustas 
In pretio cst, illis Phormio jure placet. 

Inde adeo magna nuijquam non laudo, nec’unqium 
Muneribus ma*gnis r.ori cumulatus abll. — - 
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Dem. Ohe. — Jam satis est. — Nunc tu, Crito, quid sit agtndiun 

Prxcipe, consilio nitor, ut ante, tuo 

Quid ceases. Cri. Equidern de-lib — JJenf. Sapjentcr. Cri. e- 
* ran-dum 

Ulterlus — Res est magna. JDcr/i. Procul ilu bi — o — . 
Phoy'. Hactenus Ixxc pulclire cessit fulucia gc^tum 
Nunc rursum et voltum, Pliutniio,^suiT»e i\(wum. 

Judicibus nunc corain aliis, aliisqiic tuencla est 
Artibus ct ineritis causi probanda suis. 

Set! cjuid again ? qui vos in forma pauperis oro 
Nec mihi Patronus, noc inihi Testis adest 
Sit vestvum curare, Paironi, no inihi 

Et nisi vos, 'J'estes, quos adhibere licet : 
lisdem Jutiicibus, Patronis, 'I’estibus u*o 
Nil mihi Judicium cur in* tuatur eiii. 


lUbfWf 

AcCa MQl. w r^t /. 
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CRITICAL NOTICE OF BUTLER’S iESCIIYLUS. 

t 

^chxfli Tragocdue qiuc supcrsimt^ deperditarum fahularum 
FragmcJita et Scholia Grtcca ex cditionc T. Stanleii cum 
versione Latina ab ipso emcndatd et commcntnrio longe qudm 
anted fuit auctiori ex MSS:^ ijus nunc demum edito. Aceedunt 
varies IcctioJies et noire VV. Z)Z). critical ac phlldogiae^ qui- 
bussuas passim inUriexuil Samuel Butler, A.M. 2 vols. 
8vo et ^to^ Cantabrigidc^ 1809. 


At the clbse of tlic preface to a small work published some 
twelve years past, Mr. Butler first intimated to the learned 
world his intention of editing a re-impression of Stanley's 
Aeschylus. His words arc : «« Operam dabo^ ut lure nosira 
edltio Stanleianam referens^ notisque turn alioruni turn ipsius 
StunL'ii qudm plurimis hactenus inedids locuplelala^ ex MSS^ 
autographis in BiblioihLca nostra Jitgia coriserv4itiSy hunma a me 
diligentia ac%siudio adornaia in puhlicjim prodeat '' 

From the perusal of the foregoing extract our readers will be 
at no loss to discoveK^vhat was the extent of Mr. Butler’s plan 
originally. It is prooilblc tint by uliorum Mr. B. meant to 
toiivey the idea of a judicious select uni from the writings of 
critics subsecjue^ft^^jtbc iflWfeulh nddilionat 

information,' asj'ljis supply. 

This plan, had it been steadily kept in view, -and as skilfully 
executed as happily conceived, would doubtless have con- 
tributed to rai!>e in the mind'* of Scholars a higher opi- 
nion of Mr. B.’s editowal taliytts, than \;ap be expected from 
the mode now adopt AVe arc not ignorant that the change in 
favor of the present mor»i* extensive arrangements was influenced 
possibly by the suggestions of perhaps the first Greek scholar * 
this countiy can boast; yet with all due deference to so gre.it 
authority, we humbly beg leave to think, that if Mr. B. already 


’ 'Hiv of in the Moiitlilv Jiitinai\ \itirh'. 

** Unt!«T\ ol* M iri'ii*. 
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sufTic iciitly engaged in the incessant duties of an arduous siuia- 
tion had not been, in compliance with this suggestion, uiuler the 
necessity of copying out or making extraots from the writings 
of suqji commentators as Pauw, *lleath, and Scluitz, he w ould 
have had more time to read and read again Ins favotite author \ 
and instead of being the mechanical drudge of others, w’ould 
have found that no snfall sliarc of menttil exertion was 
reipiisite for the t)irice of edito^i aiuj luiving learned to place 
a greater relianco on liis own powxTs^ lie would have felr 
a respor.sibility stimulating him to make tlie greatest eflort-* 
towards insinuating lilmsclf into the manner, and imbib- 
ing the hpirir, of yEsthylui>, so as to produce the mo-r 
honelicial results*, and histly, while at leisure to make frequeni 
excuTssions in the regions of classic ground, he would have be- 
guiled or forgotten tlie wearinei:> of toil in the tasteful recre.i- 
tion'> of science. 

IMucli as wo sympatlir/e wlrli Mr. RN foldings in the joylo-s 
I of transcribing the dullnc'^s of Scluit/, and the perpetual 
f ifigue of correcting the absurdirics of Paiiw, we rontos:> we 
are half-disposed to (‘tivy liiin the good fortune of being tin* 
person, to wliom t!\e k^.,rned arc indebted for the uitpubli.-^hw^d 
work-^ ('f a man, wlio has singly done more to the restorat‘*'n 
«->l .b'.schylus, than liave the united elli^is* i)f succeeding eoin- 
rnent itors. 'That the fat^t is so, needs no proof in ilii^ plac\ . 
We appeal to such of our readers as are conveisani wiili 
subject confirm our assertion, tearless of tweeting with ton.- 
tiatliction or refutation. • 

I lad it indeed pleased the great Disposer of events to pu'V>ng 
the life of a late illustrious Professor, this assendai j eihaps 
w ould have ceased be true. We say jicrhap.sy l}ec.iii->e w,. 
have he.ird that lufhad given up all serious tlioughts of editing 
il'.sclryliis. Wliat reliance^ i.*^ to be placed on such a repori, 
the envious tomb lias prevented us from ascertaining. 1 hat he* 
would have been eminently c|ualiiied for s^ucli an arduous under- 
taking we are ready to confess*, but wc should pay a complunent 
< \travagantly liigh to Porson, and unjust to posterity, if we said 
that likely to be the oi3y man equal to tl%‘ task. One 

llentlcj died, and aftei^a l^pscof year ^ a se^on^d rose; a third may 
vet Itc hidden in the woinbjof time. Soitie dt our leader^ wiil 
No. J. u 
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po&iibly tliink our hopes too improbable to be ever rcalizoil; 
nor do we say we place much reliance upon them oursclves» 
conscious as we are, that to perfecting; the character of a 
true scholar, the (|ualifications absolutely necessary are nu- 
merous and discordant; yet all these happily combined in 
the Professor's own person, gave him that decided superiority, 
wduch only ^ few, “ quos (Vquiis anafeit Jupilcr^'' can hope to 
attain. 

With a mind feelingly' alive to the percepticjii of the varied 
excellencies of the prose compositiorL> of Greece, and an ear 
delicately attuned to the harmonic/iis rytlnn ot its verse, Porson 
vwisS formed to enjoy tt|ually the fire ol Poetic, or tlie abstruse - 
ness of Philosophic writings; to waloit the meteor flash oi 
Oratorv, or trace in History’s page the e\en course of niiidei 
eloquence, 'i'o reading as extensive as his memory was reten- 
tive, he joined an ardor of soul In the cause of letters, that iu> 
change of circumstani e.s turned a^ide, a perseverance in bodily* 
exertions, wliich no diiiicuhies subdued. 'With a genius tliat 
pra-^ped every thing wa.^ united industry that neglected nothing. 
Enabled by tlie depth and accuracy of his learniif^ to appreciate 
the merits of prticeding critics, he was nrfthcr prevented by envy 
from awarding the meed of hone t approbation to tlie dead, nor 
induced to praise the *h^’|Hg from the liope, nor deterred from 
blaming them by the fear, of a similar return of complinu nts 
or 'abuse. I'hough slow to speak positively at lir&t sight 
on points of a dubious nature, yet when hi.> judgement had 
poised steadily tlie co'ntending scales ot evidence, the accuracy 
of his dccl'jious proved a mind unwarp^d by the prejudices of 
old systems, and uninfluenced by the attractions of novelty in 
favor of more recent discoveries. Hence it ^was tliat the nicety 
of his discrimination was* equally observable* in tlie detection 
of real, as in tlic dcfcn«e of suppoNcd faults. As a conjec- 
tural critic, there is scarcely an author in the whole range of Greek 
literature, that cannot b^ar honorable testimony to tlie felicity of 
his emcinlatioiis; and tli#ugh we lament that in tlic rragedians, 
and more especially Euripides, he confined himself to the narrow 


* We a!Iu»lo to his tratLsrPlbing a second time flie*jVrs. lexicon of Pliotiua^ 
iini|iediat«;)|'' uft<T the destruction by tire of his first transcript. * 
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province of correcting metrical difiiculties, to the^ almost t( 5 lal 
exclusion of attempts to diminish the number of incongruities 
in sentiment that now disgrace th^ poet’s page-, yet still liis great 
excrtifftis in behalf of a vsubject only casually noticed by otht r 
Scholars deser\"e the thanks, while the promulgatioif of canons 
no less true than novel respecting the recondite properties of tlie 
dramatic measures demands the attention, and “extorts the admi- 
ration, of every lover of the Grecian stage. We mr .t liowever 
acknowledge, that of other author; theh'Aimeron^ correction', to 
be found in the edited, and the still more numerous in tljc un- 
edited notes of Porson, are amply sulhcient to rescue Iiiin from 
the Imputation of being eith<‘r slow to perc‘*ive error, or dii - 
fident to attempt Its leniov.d; or, what is of gj^cater con-. - 
<|uenci‘, of strength unequal to a successful atr(*mpt. ^’'ersed in 
the pal.vography of igtiorant or afl'ccted tvaiiscribers, Por- o:^. was 
tmiinently able to extricate truth by tracing xho intersection, oi 
error through all the mn/e, of c<mfusc\l or abbreviated writicie; 
•and though competejit by the (‘xtent, and variety of his re- 
^earches, to throw light on passages obseured by tlie want of 
collateral information, yet he cliose rather to step out of rlie 
ioiniTKMi path, and, neglecting illustration, to pick his wav .unid-,t 
the intricate deviations of erring copies; a^nd thus pointed 
to Scholars of afteriime«, that to restore/corrupted authors, it Is 
of some service to gain a competent knowlcilge of tin* pal.io- 
gvaphic art; without wliich the collations of MSS. can be eitln r 
not ilone, or done only Imperfectly. • 

To the real ailjnirers of Greek literature no excuse will be re- 
quisite for our present endeavour to state some of the prominent 
Ic.iturcs in Person’s character as a critic; and though none are 
more ready than ourselves to venerate his t.dents with all the ho- 
mage due to acknowledged s^ipcfioiity, still must we lament that 
harshness of language (however provolJed), which he adopteil 
towards a continental scholar of no ordinary acejuiroments; who, 
M'ith the exception of Wolf and Wytte^ibach, is as superior 
to his fcllow'-Gcrnians, as inferior to Pof?on. 

Tt has often been a matter of surprise to the learned, that, 
during the intermediate period between the ages of#Canter and 
Stanley^ no critic should Rave arisen, wh«si\ turn oi thought 
led h*m to*tlie publication dof any of the Greek *riagediaii«- ; 
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and this too at a time when, in tljc iliflerent libraries of tlie 
continent, tliere must have been found ample materials for 
such an undertaking, of which, had there been but a slight 
use made, the legret we now feel for their irrecoverable loss 
would, in a great measure, have been done ;iw\iy. Many a 
passage, that now lies in gloom impenetrable, w'ould then, 
assisted by the ttjreh criticism, h;Ae shone in all its former 
'.plendor. /fhe hre of ^Mschylus, A\hich even now is seen Jo 
send amidst surround/iiTg darkness a faint and distant light, 
w'ouhl then have bla/ed with a gloi‘y, that, like the energetic 
laiiguagc of Pericles, y^c-r^'t-rT, 

lint since dally observation convinces u', tliat man 1.- ever 
indltrercnt to llie good within his reach, we are not so much 
surprised at the neglect of those advantagCvS, w liich once oilered 
themselves, as wrapt in admiration at that greatness of soul 
iuhv?rcnt in him, by which he loves to grapple with dilliciilties, 
and thus often makes the greatest oiTorts tow'ards the attain- 
ment of an arduous object, at tinu-S anfl in places the le.i-/i 
favorable to Ids piirpoic. Hence a reason may be assigned, 
whvj at the clo^e of the above-nuMitioncd edntury of com- 
parative darkticas, tlic first publlcatit^i of this kind should 
have appeared in this country of an author, the lear.t likely 
from his great obbCuVl^V to be selected, amid t a want t>f t,id)- 
sidiary documenrs, aiul 1 istly^ by a inan \\lu)se fortunt* and 
:>nuation weie such as rather tvj seduce him from, than lea'l' 
him to, any litcr.iry undertaking. That under tin* compli- 
catetl weiglit of nufluerous obstacles tlie work so edited shoukl 
3lill Ivdd its place amongst llie first in this branch of litcralur*, 
and, that a', an edition of J'.schylus in particular, it should even 
now own no superior \ this, we confe^s^^ diK's excite in us no 
little astouidimcnt. * • • 

The tribute of applause, which has been paid to Stanley’s 
wwk, though mortifying to envious ignorance, is yet so lio- 
norably confirmed h^ the concurrent testimony of every true 
Schokir, that the opeti and abusive violence of Pauw recoils 
only witli greater force upon himself, wldle the insidious 
language o^Schutz, like Prianifs dart, falls impotent to.w'ound. 

Blessed witli a^Ti^y moderate slule qjT talent, tlie dcTicicncy 
of which was c5mpcnt>ated by an abundance of «belf-ccnccit, 
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Pnuw thought the casicfit way of rocommcnflmg hr. otvo . 
labors was by depreciating those of his predcccs'.or : and 
surely man never took- more frcqtient, * yet jess succossrui* 
opportunities of gratifying his envious propensity than he did. 
In following tlie tissue of liis ubsurciiiies, that ol'tfiide tlvm- 
sclvcs on our notice in every page, w'c are lost in amazeinfnt 
at s-uch a mixture of arrogance and ignorance, a^ alternately 
to excite our pity and disgust*, and had li\ power to destroy 
been equal to his wisli, Stanley had *bvnk fot gotten and un- 
known. 

Fired with Indignation at tie' ininn.rlted treaunen: receiv- d 

by St.iiiley from tlie hands of Pauw, and e.;ger to avt 'ig'' tin* 

c.iiisc of insulted b-tttls, Heath entcre<l ilie lists, ar.d rliongl) 

not a critic of the first order, had yet strength enougli to pr')\'e 

tin* weakness of the opponent. For this, and other of Ins 

exerrums in behalf of the 'i'ragediauN, Heatl> merits onr tlnn^k-’. 

IVnt how ^oinoetont soever b.e n'.iglji be to buTle the eiV n't’. ol 
* • ^ 

Fauw, lie was nor tlie man to break a 1 mee with \'alcl‘Ctn.'. ?". 
His attempts to defend the g^iuineness oi b'nne -ad- 

judged spurioub b-y Valckcna T .ire found'd on reasca^, wliieh., 
except in few instances, do no credit to his tan: or learning; 
yet as his dissent from the great coirnvntatv-r on tli.' IM-at- 
nissa: is expressed In decency of langn/g.*, we are no. d.l pf^-erl 
to feel angry with liim, became lie was not endued with tl.e 
aagaclty that detects, or the debeavy of feeling that reject-, 
a t linted verse, wlton only strong suspicion:* iiunnat ' the pio- 
babilily of its ^puriousness. 

'The next editor, xvho offers himself to our notiie, is Giaco* 
melii *, of whom wc are cnabletl to form an opinion but 
through the medium of Mr. BiuKt’s extracts ; ;md from them 
lie appears in a* respectal-)lc*l;glit, not itideed as a critical 
Scholar, but an industrious collcctor^of similar pis^ag^'s irenn 
the w'orks of the fclknv-poets of .I'schylus and others. ' 

'rogether witli Cincomclli, chronological order vequiretl oi 
ns to make mention of Abresch, biif w^e were unwilling to 
.scp.irate the combatants Pauw and Heath : besides, as Giaco- 
mellUand Abresch have paid tlieir attention, former to 
one, ^nd the latter f oi^ly four, of .Fstliyjus’s pl.iys, w*e had 
jonSe thofighfs of omitting both, as being bur parti.’ I commea* 
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Lit5»rj> ; in which view Brunck likc^%isc would pass unnoticed : 
and tills with the greater justice, as neither Abresch nor 
Brunck have been of ‘much service in the illustration of diffi- 
cult, or correction of corrupt, passages. A remark 'whicli 
after careful examination we are surprised to find true : since 
liad Abresch known how to apply his extensive reading, he 
would have been 'admirably adapted trt the former office; while, 
to the performance of the latter, the situation of Brunck was 
peculiarly favorable, in having such ready access to the Paris 
MSS. It is a circumstance therefore singularly unfortunate, 
that the one could not, ami the other w’ould not, make use of 
his respective powers. 

But the great defect observable in all the Editors of .Ivs- 
ciiylus, since tlie time of Stanley, is their want of a com- 
munion of sentiment with their author, and their ccMisctpicnr 
inability to recover, if once interrupted, the train of ideas that 
existed in his mind ; without a due perception of which tiie 
aid to be derived from collations of MSS. or from extensive 
reading can never be effectually applied. Little, therefore, is 
to be expected from Morcll, who, content Vith bringing 
together sirnilif passages from profane And sacred writers, has 
attempted to do what a ValckenaePs industry, and a V^lkke- 
naeVs ta'^te, can alone n^ake either pleasing to the veteran, or 
li'^efui to the younger Scholar. ^ 

ft 

\t in tlir laboi's of tlir* ficlt! coinrs on, 

•• Sfiirity .iMfl (f'Tmmiiii'A h^.i>T son;" 

» 

^vho ,e work, were its excellence proportional to the extent oi 
its sale, it would be useless to praise, and arrogant to blame. 
But since the candor of our readers requjires some better cri- 
terion of merit, while their learning revolts at the idea of 
following the hue and try of bibliographers, we shall not 
^icsitatc to express freely our sentiments respecting both the 
e litions of Schutz. In, whatever light either of those works is 
viewed, it cannot fail totappear, from the slightest inspection, 
a most contemptible performance. To an unirainanlike want 
of industry ii> collating even printed documents is united. speh 
disingenuousness in^ ccyiccaling the nrftncs of those, to whom 
he is indebted for Hlustrations or corrections! that our feelings 
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uf resentment, at the co^nmission of so di'^honorable a deed, 
arc equalled only by our astonishment at the during proiligucy 
of a man, who pilfers with the certainty of detection. 

La»t in the libt appears one*Bothe of Magdeburg; who, 
warned by the failings of preceding critics, wisely adopted a 
different plan ; but with a mind utterly incapable of dvawir,;-: 
the line of nice distinction, instead of (German prolixity he 
has fallen into the opposite ^xtreipe of more than Spartan 
brevity. His judgment led liiin to avoid the errors of others, 
while his self-love prevented liim from correcting his own. He 
s.iwposslblv that former Kditor . h.id bt eii doteri\.d hy enn^', ions 
diirulence from attempting to restore an nutlior, tlu* mo,,t 
corrupt of .my wlin.^c •remains .ire known to iN, and iiierefore 
Jie determined ih.it no want of confidence should prevent 
him from undertaking to cle.uise the Ang'.ean stable *, in the 
(‘xecution of which his boldnes:» of emcrulatn n outface-, aToup, 
and the frequency of failure ke'’]»s even a Kei>ke in cuimti*- 
nance. But iudep*cu<lent of the paucity of admissible coi- 
rections there is an objection fatal to Bothe's character .is 
a skilful Editdv ; he either knew not, or did not chuse to know, 
th.it in pa- sages, to the restoration t^f which nothing t!cci‘>i\e 
liatl becMi done, by retaining the old readings ihe di'>or was 
left open to subsevjueiit improxements, *in tlie way of which 
no little impediment is tlirqwm by introducing conjee Hires, 
which only make coufusion ctniji utfilt d. In the wi!oIe 

of his .I'.scliylus so few are the successful, wlien compared 
with the number of unsucccNsful alter .icions, tliat we 
be inclineil to suspect those few* derived trom .i ‘^ource dis- 
ingenuously concealed, were it not nevt to ;m impossibilitv 
that out ol so nuyty throws ho should ne\er have m:ide .i 
lucky hit. • • 

'^riius, then, at some length, and iif a manner th.at lias tried, 
if not exhausted, tlie patience of our readers, liave xve 
our opinions on the merits of the seveval critics since the time 
of Canter. Of him and his prcdect^^sors H. Stephans, 'rur- 
nobus, Roboiiellus, and Aldus, wo liaxe purpo^JcIv said iu>- 
thlnj^ conscious of our inabhitv to add to the jjraises so fully 
and frequently besi<yive<# on them hv ilje united xolces of p.isf 
.iiid present ages. AVc .shall thcr^efore, <^inining tlle^c, pio- 
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ceed to examine what claims the pjesoiit performance has to 
the attention bf living or future Scholars. 

From the head of tehis article (which is a copy of Mr. But- 
lcr\s title-page) it will be seen, that the present work is Mfieant 
to bo a varipruni edition of J^^sciiylus. The adoption of this 
plan has already met with our disapprobation, nor is the exe- 
cution of it less I'wblc to reprehension. That we are not un- 
le.iaoiubly captious our readers will admit; when they are 
informed, so injudiciously are the materials disposed, that to 
obtain all tlic information (which by the bye woiiUi oftentimes 
be but lltflt') on any point, it is necessarv to tin n to six dilleront 
parts of the volume. The following is ilie ovtler oi arrangc'- 
ment: * • 

I. 1. Text, pp. o — 1-1. 2d. Fragments of and 

\viUivaiy pp. 4 '2 - 45. 

II. 1. Uaurx- 2d. 3d. 3^;/;. (tllllS scp'l- 

rated) pp. 19 117. 

III. I yatin "rian^Jations of Text and Fragments, pp, 123 - 
I5I. 

IV. StanloyN Commonta’-y on the Plajr and Fragments, (the 
new nous intersper ed with the old, but included in brackets) 
pp.^ l 5.') -- 2^iG, three r^f which r<dat** to the Fragments. 

V. V.jrix L'jttio iCo cCmi Butleri aliOrumcpie Nous Ciiticis. 

fp^ ] 100'. 

y\. I/utleii ct Variorum Kot.c Pbilolc»gic;c on the Play, pp. 
lo7- 212; and 12 atlditional on the Fragments. 

Our object in thu-> marking the number of pages occupied 
by each part, \\ to pr. sent vo the reader the novel sight 
of an Lirij, ish cditi.jn of an ancient author, done in the tnn* 
German .style: for while the lexuis comprised in pages, the 
perpetual commentaries, notes critical and phiiologic..*, and v.i- 
jious readings, take up ten times the space. Who now sliall 
complain of the Draken^orchs, the Burmanns, theHcynos, and 
all the younger continental fry, w'hose ponderous volumes load 
our shelves, not fur use, but show.^ gratifying, indeed, to the 
Bibliographer^ whose gloating oyt! luxuriates in the brilHancy 
pf Chnrta Bclgira; while to the pdbrer Scholar, who buys 
with the vain hope uf obtaining information, is reserved delec- 
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table* Charia Cacata ; in t\ie pcnisal of which, lie I.'* compc*llcd 
to wailc, with tirotl ’^tep aiul slow, the long, tfic deep, and 
Jieavy bogs of Ciorman xiulncss. • 

13u? of all the absurdities tb.it ever di sgraced oven a Gernva!i 
page, V e <leFy <vir P-ader.s to ppidure any thing half so ab-^urd, 
as tlie Philologic i! r.-marlss ('f Mr. Mull' t; to v/hohC coin- 
niunicatu-ns Mr. lb ha> p*abl a comp'-neuir, the CNpcnce of 
both tlieir I’-'put.ition'i, bv tin* ibsertifc'n of vrb.it ?dr. ibs judg- 
ment cannot, V. e are sure, but di ^appijt)^:, .'Itii' ••jgli tlv* par- 
tiality C'f fiiendslnp prevented birn fre^m cop ‘gni.ig to c-blivioii 
llte far-fctclied t uicelts of the jyni^,r}t 

Our re.idei*:; will pardo:i u if -p^'.kir'g of h .1 p as 
Mr. Mlill'.T, we sec nt •forgetful r»f M.nk! :nd\ w vud'-,' v. ovrhv 
c‘f b.-ing cngr.ived on tablets of hr...'-, and lept ac the apple 
cd hi'i eve by every INniewer. We Mr. 1>. K;7 

hiving pielixed tin m to iiis v. ovh*, a- w-. hall llni^ be ron- 
''luuly reinin'l^il in tlie subs'.c|\u!U pn^^ of aitielf, to pve^ 

se'vo tb.n daeep.ey cf language, wluLb of c ur critic d 

bieth/ren their -eK\'s for lia\ iig laid a .ide, in a nianncn 

Inghlv di-gracvi'ul m their fociings as men, and not at all c on- 
liueo e to ibcir reputation as Scholar.,, Wii'Jn- a sacriiice ot 
ilvllify i-. nuule T^» proinotv' tb.e c oisc td* lit-,. r.uur«>, we are for- 
getful cd ilie ni ran-, in cc'n^itleraiion of ihie curd in view, Vin 
v.1k‘!i bv phn]);Tig 10 tlie wo*, f passhnis of our nature, the ).»n- 
guage oi ..bu-e is adi’pted m itli the sv^iaiid hope of iuLVeavug 
gain, much we m.iv ailmire the sripeip.b gl<'‘''‘-y i n.gue, 
still must we o.ecrate the \enon\ ol ii> if iuli. 

In tlie p:vs,.iit instanee, howwi-r, this cxpreS'inn ol d^'clib-d. 
dis.'pprobation, wo tru^t, will bo of soinice lo the pub’ec, bv r**- 
nimdi ng Mr. B, tli^t whatever niav be }iis wnoration ih.*' 
talents of liii, frrend, other f^cliolais w .11 aiot Im' dispo.^ed to 
worship, with sentiments of equal aiKwatioti, the Ciod of hi^ 
idolatry; nor feel tlio Ic.i'-t regret at r/ie future suppression of 
Mr. Mlillerhs reveries, . 


' \ ide raiticii Pi:i tutioiH in. « * 

* The pa«j’»a^r iv too loni^ lo l»o Iumt iputfrd, .ind rloi s not aoiuit 

'-ihiitl^Snenl J>r<bi\T'l;o!}''‘iii 111 fionle .Snppl. *!» 4 ^ 
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Of Mr. Butler’s oNvii notes, it wojild perhaps be premature 
to decide positively; but as far as the Prometheus, the subject 
of our present remarks, is concerned, we confess our inability 
to find a paSsSiige, in which he has made any additbn to 
the stock of public information ; a confession, which only a 
strict adherence to truth could have extorted from us; and 
wdneh our hand, while it writes, doe.^ so, in the language of 
an eh'gant Scholar, dolahy coacta. 

But M'hilc wc are thusMcady to point out the defects of Mr. 
B’s edition, let us not be forgetful of its merits. For the very 
full body of various readings, Mr. B. well deserves, and doubt- 
less will obtain, the thanks of every Scholar. Some adilitions, 
it is true, may be made, wliich it shall be our duty to supply; 
and in order to give our readers a correct idea of what has been 
done,* and what remains to be done, towards restoring the least 
corrupt of the plays of .lischylus, we shall subjoin li‘>ts of pas- 
sages corccted, and to be corrected; tlie latter of which, nearly 
equal to the former, wdll abundantly prove, that much is wani- 
iiig, before the admirers of ^Kschylus cati flatter themselves 
with reading this noble production of the human hiind, rescued 
from, and uncontaniinated with, the abcl rations of Scrilies, and 
tlic interpolations ot Sciolists. 'Fo point out some examples of 
both these fruitful sourccJi of error will be pur present busi- 
ness; in w'hich our attempts to restore some desperate passages 
will, if successful, wc doubt not, gratify Mr. B’s taste; and 


’ M e mean, h\ Stanley, and rrilirs ^iib.scr|iient to his time in the way of 
eonjectiirc ; with respret to the a«lf»|>rii;n of reading's, wJiirh are preserved in 
MSS. and th^ citations of aiieirnt authors, scholiasts, and lexicographers, ^^e 
have purposely omitted to say any thinir, eonsidcv:n" that if> he a point, 
in the derision of which a future K<lilor*' will find am}ile* seope to exiiihit the 
extent of his erudition, and the elegance of liU ta.sle, ^ It is neetUrks, there- 
fore, to point out to Mr. llloniHcld's attention the following variations, as 
tieing worthy, amongst many others, of a place in the text of his edition of 
the Promethens, viz. in v. I'Jrt. quod Casaiihon. e\ Eustatliio nota- 

verat: conf. 761. In v. J 79 .fvzro;ii<eA«*j cum MS. Lips. Tii v. MSS. 
Tolb. 1. and .Vsk. A. ciS* ii juJ-, which Porson would prohahly have upproied, 
vince he has t^yihcd the r.oinmon req^ling. Tlie same may be said of 
M, Stepl^n's coKjcc tnrc, Tl$t¥jA r oP^Uth iu v. riOO, where Poison Inw like- 
wise placed an oMr/9, ^ * • < 
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if unsuccessful, possibly please him more by giving him an .op- 
portunity of laughing at our temerity, in return for our ridicule 
of his excessive caution. • 

Frc^m the very nature of our Journal, no apology will be re- 
quisite for adopting the medium language of the. learned in 
those parts of this Review, which can interest only professed 
Scholars. Besides, as iif other science^', so» also in critiersm, 
tlicrc is a technicality of phrifse vc^y favorable to the more 
ready communication of thought; but* which cannot easily be 
transferred into Englisli without an appearance of pedantry. 
Wc shall therefore run the liazard of writing bad Latin, in 
preference to introducing the language of critic ism to the 
knowledge of mere siuatterers in learning: 

'• U lni jinltre of aiiflVtr'** nainr*., Tiof works, ari<l tlif n. 

“ \ft\ piai'O, nor blame the vritir.u^s, but the mcri. ’ 


Itiut'x iocornm n Sianh io aliisqur post Stajilcii irmpora emcn^ 
datonmf; //.v, qua' B. omisiff asterismus prtrfigilar. 

• • 

*' 1. ‘A/aaTay. Iiidicantc Anoiiymo In Comment. Societat. Lips, 
vfd. fi. p. citint Vencta Schol. B. ,in lx, E. 

l lesvtl^. *'A3fiOTov^ i:rciv^^x>'rcy : C<'nf. '20, J,-' y Scho- 

li.Lstcs a', .igrnoscore viJctiir i'S^arov: licet illiiis verba lioJic men* 
d(r,.i sint, ut cuivis patet cx Ilcsychio. Vulgb ij to ecy^tev 
‘■'Ki AllANOOPSinON rov rc-rov’ or* Si romZi’': i Iku\o., 6;iA£>' a t'j 

Tcv mSutov iii ifi^utcev. Corrige in .Schf>]iis ^s^ctc\, 

7- T» r-v yri^ ^rxvr. erv, vlXscc, \\ akcfield. legit Ct dis* 

tingiiit Ta G-ov uvfo^ Tray, : V. D. omniiio adcas in 

Silv. Crit. § to. (^nod ad Tv^og pra*ter Hesychiiini coni'. 

Horn. ’o3. F. too.* 

* 22 . 001 , 5 ?. Anonymus tdem indica'^it Schol. Wassenburgii in 
'i/. A. 47 . ubi citatiir 0 o<, 3 oD- 

. 0 . 5 . Ax/iuv. StanL ^aXsiv ¥*¥ a/a^i collatis . 52 . rvSt Tn^i, 3 aXurf 
et 72 . TrXtu^atf , 3 dXi, * 

112 , ToiarSu Stunl. ro/WySf : cf. 621 . * 

l.'M'. <P>tfiuf^ai'jny. Post Stcphanum Bentlciiis Bene 

Mcrlctis Casnubonus reddic Anglice, dcmtfrcdnoktM^^ i. c. ^suivn 
2 fia rf. ’lA. r. 2 IJ. • , ^ 

1 ^ 50 . Boml. «<wf CX Hcsyclii.*. * 
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178. K«<. /inonymiis In Marg. cd. Aid. (I. c. xec) lu). 

213- X^«*S v^Jri^i^ovretq, Dawes. Pf»rson. v7rt^<r^o*Ttei. 

235. Af Viiltkenaer. ex Schol. ^ 

264. T«v 5 xattS^ n^anrdyreej. Heath, ct Stanl. in notis no\‘‘iHsiin« 

eclitis, T®y — 9 r^urff- 0 V 7 \ ‘ 

269- Ketrte-^xntT^tn, Stanl. KXTiF^yuvua-dett. 

340. ’Kx-uiyUi Valcken. ovhxfAY, 

31-7. K.«/. Person. xi, ni ffc-'lor, ex cniend.itione MaikLiuJi 
ill uotula quadam, qiuv hqJie non m proniui est. 

f554. Tt/^wyat ^rAriy's aivTlrTil Blirges ild T.'r(‘ad. 521. 

Tvputvx TTscTiv uvriTTYi hc7i‘ cui faveiu Sclioliasla* verba UxroiTx- 

xi^xAoif TvyiJ\x U‘ruvTSJ¥ 0HPI£1N ay^tuv i^iivta Kf^x>^ei', : \ ide Rulin- 
ken. ad TlmTum, p. 260. qui bene Apollodoro reddi jiibct 
pfo ; cf. Kurip. Bacch. 531. ’Ay^/ufTrov ri^js; ov ,oa9r.<ay 

<I>'i».'ay 5’ cJTTt ytyxvTX y k^mexAM dtoltri^ i. e. T vpkvx i n iHl Pind.ir. 
^f 9 /? 5 r«Aia <«5 Tw^J;. IlKld ailtcm (unde vid. ApptMuI. 

ad Troad. p. 171. D) extra dubitationeni omnem pnnit Fiagrrient. 
Promelhci S(4iui ajmd Strabcai. iv. p. 183. a-x^' o<5x xxi ^^ 0 ^ 
vn^a/v : at corrigit Scrimgerus, teutc Siepbano, Vov^o# 

371. ’AirXij9Tr«y. * A'rXviTT^i Oedike. Schut/.. etT>£«Tow collate 

Pindarico xTrAur^v : Rectius coset x^r^xro^* •* 

437* n^9vr£>.ot*/«svc.» Por^on! 

440. Kx) yx» u^^uixtrr/. Abroscb, ex SlIioIHs eniit xi* v*"? ; .quod 
exetnplis idoneis ir*uni\Vt ; vide ad 178. ^ 

462. AoumUvtx o’uxTtv 0\ I’vrwliiitus dislinguit 
rvAx^i* 0\ sic quoque Stanlci'is in Not. MSS. VerJ.ni neqne 
TyrxvJiiito, nccpie Stanklo, necpic Pnrsono deferenda l.iiis est ub 
piinclulum mutciturti : omnem illam sibi arrogat Auctor Schol. p/. 
rujus verba sunt rr^^; rh S«vXivorT» fTTMTicfy ly’ II* T« vxxxTit Ttik 

T«V5 4TW«t»?, oi/TA>5* Kx'i vV' xfuxTX *iyxy 9* .^<?.^y/cw< 4?r7roy;, o-ra; v* T«i? (tm- 
UX9-19 yiyatvrxi fAtyitrrxy fAf^^ttfAXTuy rtit^ tfy/,T«i?* itgiiTTfly /n tavto. 

• 508, 9. he JtruMv ire ‘Ir^vTuv A*o«. ^Vakcfield. Silv, Crit. 

transponit Awj, iV*. * ^ 

5.34. 'iJ/flc. Morell. cx [fchol. emit h iJi«, vide ad v. 410. 


* In Soph. Qvl. Col. n»V.j. H<‘atliu» anap'.pstiini folirifrr ainovit Icjiriida 
il ^iAtxti Aid. (fiArxr or;^. In Peru. 36. Atyuyrr^yi^nK MSS. 

dw«, tCHtc Kic|ilio, (Crilicnl Rer. 1803.^ rf. Sup}>l. 31. 

^ Porhoni C 04 ;^citiram Tv^xvx oTrt^ xrr'irrn 0 m t rrrt«ir> rwn 

;trl)itnitnr V, D. in Edinhutf^h Rer. No. xxi*. in, OuMira Ibitlcriuiia* lali- 
tionis. Jiidiccnt Kniditi. A I editor iio\ iAdimuA Art^itopli. AcVarneii^, ad 
r. lOP.C. %llU Tv^Xfy \rti% UPTiTm 
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' GOG. ''o,T< fc In’ctfAftim 9r«^fn' Burgcs ad Troad. 7^0. 

Icgil “e?rif^i46V6*‘ Ti f^i et exempla profdit similis con- 
f Lisionis. Addc cpiod /t«f Rob. et Ask. A. priebcant ; sed /itstP;?. 
unici* verum est propter rcsponsum Promeihei tM%u ro^u^ tret 
a, Ti MAOEIN. 

GGb. ''ilcrr a7r6K>.xuGrxi. *11? TU7roK>^xvC‘ott V. I), in MaVg. cd. Aid, 
G7H. uy.^r,9 n. Canter. A'i^m ri : ciii favet iadi(;atu^ 

u V. D. f J(ci\ Aj)j)rnfL v'ol. i.ii.J Schnli ist. A 

** Gfil. Aif.tstToL ciluetTOL. Bothciis dc4ct pra^•am leclionem 

vucis ^ituxTtx, (vide ad Troad. G 10.) fo*rtpibse olim punctis, ut fieii 
M.lci, nntatani, c]ua* postea evaiuieruiil. 

■+u;'s*>. 1-e Grand 

Ttfk *A >.>.«y»;y‘ KffUTc-ov yet^. Hcatb. «xct/.AAye/i;>' x^iTs-rtv : 
nr’.lto \iviJa, cifciisali j)arlicula omissa, i^rofliiit oratio. 

7.*37. HI. lleoiu u* — - -Tlufi h' oCx, . Dawes, legit HP. ' llrt.* 

W — 111. n«; 0 C*jK 

S(M). <ii^cv9,ty. AV'akcfleld. ^(*otui6y cnU.iU>TlO. sic qnoquc BoGit* 
SGG. Porsini. yv«t4<», loriasse c\ MSS. Cant. 

’ S()S. Tilu, lliinc versiini cozte njt‘iul(»sii]n et fort.issc spv.- 
iivini esse aibiiralur B\irgcs Append. aJ Tre ad, p. 1S9. C: q*iia 
j-eccat iii vet^rein Atticam lingiiani. Tdinui ilicitur, non 
C’oriigit igitur B. 3x<rt?^tKCf y sfsi (.\1J. ;Sxyt?nx6} si**) e! 

ia legit Ti|u x/AaiiJvy. Simiii ieze iiu^fo in v. !>:U). pri* 

y’ l5/*. Hob. 

SOS. Votuu. S||IuU/. ^syoc. 

00‘d. ' »<^i/KT6y euux. ScllUtZ. delct 

OoT. Tv^x^yovyj. Staid, xot^ooovyr Ct MSS. Hiniant. * 

0Ti». ^uu^ofui,. Valeker.ici , 

101 * 2 , Millay. Stanl. • 

** lOSO. BotheUd ithhvi* 


Index loconm, qu/e nec^Stanleius i^qiic Ctitici rccentiorcs pvsj 
mendosis habuernnt ; eonm aliquot Poison us obelo 7 wtai'iJ, 
quibus astcrismus prajigitur. 

^17. Amicus doctus Hesychit gl. Ivot^ttil^uy siibindicavit ; quo 
fortasse respexit Porsonus. Idem monuit V. D. Edinburgh /fr- 
No. xxix. * • 

2 ] . In talibus, ^uafe illud est r*u cnclitica vox 

syllabaiA «{vr#»or scqiii dehi>t t nisi mctrun! obsc.irot : lege igitur 
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rev /S^oTut: adt Person. Suppleipcnt. P^xf. p. xxxi. dit vo« 
culis encliticis sic positis. Cum verd multi MSS. dant pro 
et Ven. 2. rev •iiiserit ante le^ere fortasse prxsUit 

Ir* evTi rev fiiulf evrt (pjvni'v rev /S^eruf, Istlld aut c •prav.l 

varietate lectionis ofitur (nam hx* voces permutantur In Ipli.T.2J)2. 
jiixta Marklandi conjecturam) aut i* ccrebello nescio cuju^ liiui - 
polaCoris, qui concoquere non potiiit licet plain' j^cmel- 

lum sit T« “ xTt(To» Quqd ad hu» ct fi^arcHv cl. infra J5 .j. 

fiATi hot fiin iti fliAAoj. NeeVaro phrasis rev hDv dej)nivatin ; (jiiani 
Sophocl. Philoct. li)6. rcstituit Porsonus in Addend. Hecub. 
et Euripid. Troad. 781*. Burges, restitiiendam loco coiru])ti‘..Mnj'> 
Bacch. 823. Motnu aXytrrx^ Ktvn ^x^uctxoii * Axi; ?.cc;36t^ scj 

cvr elnv TOYT12N na^. Poslivma Slint iiicptissima. l.eg. dr' 
£nv TOT 0F.fiN Cf. Her<»dot. IV. f9. Jto rev (viilgo t«u) 

Siev uettviTeti^ yEscliyl. Pers. UM*. dx xnv Ptvv Tn^i^' Hoin. *]/. O. 

Ouret unv htZ' Eurip. Phceil. 1G81. ''A»jv rev* et Ipil. A. 111. 

K*rk ^edv uru tim. 

42. MSS. plurcs Rob. tc.- Butler, pralut Bruncki.inum yn 
At MSS. tres t< : leg. ri 

* W. ''AjravT jdaue mcndo^uni Scholl.istes evpiniit per 

nrvirurxtf qux mire conveniunt dim gl. Mesyehii lliTr^^^Txr 
rfri/xvrutf igitur * Air*» hd<r» r>iv y? Kn^X'.ity. 

IstuJ yf (quod semper fore quasi satelles comil atur) Litet 

in Allis fortassc placebit *Atx>t’ K6t^xru\ : at 
* perperam pmnino; licet propiiis quid accedere videatiir vesligiis 
vul^atx Icciioni.s: ctenim ncrpie suum locum Iiabet, et ?te- 
rr^urxt plan ■ confirmat intra ol8. Ti yx^ eriTr^tfrxi Zr.w t/»!» citi 
x^xntu IlluJ rirr^uTxi .Euripid. Iph. T. ]2()8. resiituere conalur 
Burges in Appeiul. ad Troad. p. 1.82. Alibi legi'debet r« 9r«g- 

xvrx rtl r tTTuit' er luOxM rvy^itr Hcsvcll. Hx^xvru 'rx^uvrUx. 

In Androm. 775. Ease, veram scripturam modo non conscrv.it. 
Totus locus sic rcstituendus cst, K^Trrev 3e x«xc5o|(jy \^uv 

H 1^1 ^$owt 6x^>.ti¥ iv¥afiu r xHm* H^vtvx^xvrixx revre ^^tr eh it '£r 
}s V ulgo ff^xhhut Svfxuu rt ttMf felt xur^Kx* 

Stfd Ease, fdv yx^ xvrUx, 

* 5J. Volucrit necne Porsonus x«mV xdV ti hrilruf 

iX^y nescio. Certi* scio Eliripidem scribere Alcest. 
1083. ct scripsisso (Iph« A. 1391.) ToJi iifuMf* dr ix^i/x in y »» 
mniiruf rcs|itutuni a Burgesio in Prxf. ad Troad. p. xv.tcjui 
camen alium ejusdem fjibuk locum ixilpap successu tentiiviu 
Vulgo (v. 1209.) * • 
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TO T«4 T2XV« CVVTul^UV Kfifc/cv, 

*AyuuifA9ov‘ ov^iiq tt^o^ rtiV uvtiittci /S^or^y. • 

P.irticiilii MV nunquam nisi quibusdam in forjmilis omittltiir. Huic 
incommodo cojisultum iret, si legeretur cum MSto iino uvru^rr ; 
verum id nsus loqiiendi rejiceret ; vide Markland. Kxpiilsis -r^-sf 
t« 5\ nullo ncgotio corri^ere possumus in vcrsii sec’undo, ’Ay«- 
ftjMvoy MV «»rTt<Wo* /S^oT^Ty. In viMs. priori sentcniia gravirer 

l.ibor.it; (juippe quic si pcculiaiis essei dlri.i, v!v omitti potiii.NSOt 
T'i ca ; si gcncralls, ^rar^i vcl ; lege iginir 

T^f 9r0ei4 • 

TO ^OtT^i TSXV g^fy rof^eiy itx>'sf. 

De variis Icctionihus ;ulc6 cnni vetcri sci iptura conglutinati^, ad; 
luipernninm Plurnissarum cJitorcni in v. fidT. Quod atl 
k‘liciUT id Tvstituit Porspiius ylvsch)]. Suppl. • 

•>). VcT.im lecticmciTi scrva\it Ilo^ych. 'rs<*rr/^x, cf'. T(>. 
bb'. Libri f’eri* onines pro dar.t : t|iKr lectio, ni killnr, 

oUa est r gl. siil)'.cripta V(jci U^cur.^iuc : sic t iiini olim tuisse lectiim 
\iiietur. I iesych. Soph. Electr. 9*J(j. 

lO'irp.it ^ 

iJli. Ex Rrhuriclliaiia scriptura OirtuTi ^rjTafrs-at^.ivMiyo^ cum viil- 
g.ita mixta eriii potest cte-tuU rt TttcTUAivTo^ uy, llluJ i'y liic a 
njullis MSS. oniissum s.Tpius excidit ; vide ad v. lOdO. 

* I iO. MSS. iiilro ednsensu addunt u voci lege igiiur 

^ ft , . 

J I'T. Multi MSS|^ el nu*x ruli : rr.T^x* r.-.iV. • 

1 ),•>. MSS. Ires : recti ; cf- ITo. dele igitur aAiro*,' gl. 

nio\ lege SJ; ,UKri fizcc ^cjjts kj aAAo$ Vt/^ue-x^ ^or* Tch-S’ ETty^^i. 

\ aig.'Uiirn friget : e-t quo<jut‘ soleniiis error; vide 15urge>. 

-id 'I'lo.id. IITT. MSS. agiu'scuut ^oTs alieuvi^licft locu. 

JTE Constrifctio nulla *si: lege It aru>.cii -ryrjatr cf. 2\J 
cl 9JS. 

♦ 1S‘J. Ob niotrum lege ciiiu 5 . Permutanlur cl et lol. 
Guelph, et 76r». Colli. 1. Is tamen utramquo prxbei sic 6:^, 

Vide Person. Orest. 815. Eaiiflem conjeeturam Biirneii) iribuii 
\\ D. Edinburgh JicvifTv. • 

19S. Displicet ytyw/ iSu7y ob l>roximuin illud t:uxi. Lege, quod, 
alii, si bene niemini, prxccperunl y«y*>««*y : coat. 'JS9. licNVch. 

2*^9. Repone bifct 

2d7^ Hunc locum fi>rtasse rcsjN?xit Hcsych. xux6tuai, 

xxTxrwtvgMis KMTxiv^uxi: yd vulgalura defcndiTe vi?llentur :10(> et 
wJ3. ViJtf umcn ad V. 994* * *• 
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241. satis intdlcclu difficile cst : aut expliciuione aut 

emendatione locus iuvliget. • 

246. Est longt' inepussinmm istiid Keel syJ. 

Tu lege Ktfi : juxla notiuu illud 8ophocleum Qui. T. 

xxi rrvytZifr hrcUnc^i. Do u'kv ot uk poiimitatls, adi Poi tou. Vhocn. 
1638. Et profocto uv.v ix'btitui deboL vci'iiii soquoiui ox M5b 
Colb. 1. legendo ov t* vice cC (<.'*¥ lei. V^ulgo .un' ttov n. 

Clim fxM 7r^«fcr.3if5. * 

288. Nesc^io quid in latet: an 

389. In voce vjfitim vidit Botheiis: lege vc! dory,-., vol 
cTkmv : perperam Aid. et VtMi. 1. pr4> ^ okh^ in v. (i'J!). In 
Troad. 897. Aid, 3* aiJtcv^, Harl. ; « quo loco emend.ii i 

potest Polybius, III. 81. tvia* 3s 3.^* my T«i; t:wv 
xxi «v TdyTCi? sWa'ijJ*^ 6V /uovcp KAI BlOyi: eeyxTTUTov^ Tr-./s^iPKany. 

H;ec imitando Ilistoriciis exprossit vtl ex Ein ipido v. 1 Sopb. «clo: 
Ulius verba sunt, Ai^U yx^ ifAfixr Xyeeu; rro^M; V ; 

hujus ailtem Antig. 302. Teuro yxp rr-iAH; llo^^si. T''^ etyepx^ 

: lege igitur in Polybio vol ©Udv;, vol (hh d ‘ i .3<«, 

senpsisset aiiclor, nOATBIOi: von* d ictus t'iiis;.or. 

302. Aid. rvy^xi luxi^ vero pn>|)iiis; ha:c cnirn siiiL vol 

Kuripidis ex Pliiloctcte vel ex alio qiiodani dram.ne. (>uod ad 
Aldinam Icctioncm attinet : bene vidit Butler, pc^st excidisse 
J;, quod latet iif %vmcry^x^uy : yoci <pioque male dii e Uterj* 

inaetunlur; lege igitur, 'ea^so *5 xixy kx^ lv,xT^x?.>.fnu kxkc. Aipicov 

iiXUX, ^ 

331. Plan^ singularc illud est, quod Schol. a', jii-acbet Itt' luo* 
Tccftirxj xxi 5-wvflcAyr,7ec? otf 7:xv%x kxkoT', : ex hi.^ enii potesl ; 
t? yg ’Txryjx xxi |vrr, Ay /,>&*; \u,(,k' 

Kflt.s €ti'nn.ii. 

310. MSS. xaifoluii; leg. y’ fy Ti ; olegaTitcr ei) cum futiin* 
jiingilur. 

342. Distingue "Emi ^•wjc-gis ; x^ptXu* Dativuni non regir. 

346. Vulgo w? ^Xumttrt. At Schol. a'. \Mt xXXovt ixtrvyilv tIj; 
e^ixs legebatur f’ortassc Hrr ^Xovf yt vniu6ya^ 

357. \*ulgo U^ri^m ^/xi. Anne Typhecus se regnuni Jovis 
xomminucre axbitrabatur truct soliitn vultu ? non njunor ; potuii 
quidem terrorem afferrc.s'el ipso Jovi: lege igitur Ur aSJ** fixtyy: 
illud 0iXA/» agnoscit Margo eJ. Aid. olim penes Morelliim. jEs- 
chyli verba sunt adumbniia ad imaginem Homer icani, *:x. X. 227. 
‘thi0Xfif y Ai(v0r {rrkp x^Pxhnq fMy^vfi^u 

ttAXum^i Ausifuvcf, Hinc patet locution^ vciuistas in sequentibiis 
xvT«9 «|sVA»»5f iJ4nj so.nat A*®,- rv^xm% ac Zijwf A^ct^ in Me- 
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leagri Epigramihate apud Talcken. ad Ammon, p. j4<3. ubi p!ura. 
hujus generis : cf. 897. i. e. 'iJ. 

♦ 384*. Ex variis lecttoiitbus ferai potest? *'£« *nii)f y , gi 

f4ruv;*c£. 34*3 et 977. 

388. Nullo modo defend! potest 2E ePHNOZ OTMOS* lege 
Mil yaf £ , A0FHSON, NOTZ ZOZ iif fiaXiir cf. 334 et 392. 

427. Dele Xvfitu^ ex 148. natum. Butleri conjecturam 
AietfjL»vr^ir9ii prxoccupavit Stanlf 

44.^. Autlege cum MS. Colb. 1. 'ax^' tii lihux d'k/ix* 
aut ex conjcctura ’axx' x 9 iSxx ayvMf. Tiesych. utuchx. 

460. Vulgo y^XfAfAxrxf n Mmiuijv 4* awxrrm fuvsnu^ro^* 

yariv. Hcmsterhusius y^XfXtutrxw n 9vvMti 9 MwiffUif : mox Uyxptif ex 
Stobxo : parum tamen lllud xitxtrxt placet : no/que ad rem sunt 
loca Stanleio citata de* (non Musanim matre ^ 

deinde i^yanw obelo notavit Porsonus. Quid plural Livii verba 
apposite Brunckio laudata ad cmendatlonem commonstrare viam 
possunt, “ liters — unka custodta fidelis memoris rerum gesta- 
rum an legendum Mri^iK, •kxXxi b Hesych. 

' E^Kxraqy ^^xyu9f» *lgitur t^xMT^v 96r§>v9T\ Ut rvt v^o’dvm TU)^iX 9 f 
Phoen. 1113 et 1187. (scil. rux^t) r«r»7r. 

486. Wakrteld. xvrli (non ut scriptum cst in Butleri 

not is) pro : si •quid mutandum (cf. 459*) f. iJ •rxti cf. 
Ph<rp. 1 142. 

o5L Nihil hie deest: dele in antlstrophico yau99 (sic «nlm 
nullus dubito quin MSS. dent pro yxfMp) gl. manifestam : vox ea- , 
dem ab Interpolatore nascitur in v. 892. ^ 

580. Friget istud AMAPTOTZAN : an legendum MAP 
rnZAN': similiter m Iph. A. 77. restituit Burges 

ad Troad. 222. Euripid. Hec. 1128. h^bet ftm^yvrxf alio 
licet sensu ; at eodem quo hie Demosthenes olim h.abuit in Orat. 
C. Midianft § 10. ubi legi potest tof tuti MAPrDl4 

(vulgo aMaptqn)^ iminf** MSS. debentur ct htaavif.' £t 

ilcsych. futi9«f€tfr tf. 883. 

583. lyypdgd htjUMTi, Gutlph. iiiyfixr^: lege itlyftmri. 

* 6)0. Vulg6 obelo Porsonus notavit; ob radonet quqt 

api^uit ad Orest. 64. le^e Swi( : rf. 626 et 642.* * 

620. Post aliquki ex S&diis pottt: loco versiis 

omissi ad Promethei partes ipectutis inse^kat •.r.A. con- 

flatus cx T. 112. Quod si ni]^il deesip rid^am kttbrl^ Exttdlto^ 

•' lUfiolectioncm video toikl 4 twi|ttre V. ^6* n IT. P. 

rdhbmxh Hevicufj So, xxix. 
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is kgat ob servandam twv Itgtn (vide Dawesit 

notam ad t. 757.) 1£2» K«i yi r#vT««( rUf iftSf 
IIPO. Ti fin 9i 4 fm0uit* Illud n MSS. tres dant. 

622. Vulgo u^xv tr»t VoW. Turn. i^xiTatr f. f*i 

r«i flw^nviVwf.. Schutz. modo non verum vidit : quia plane sokecum 
esset 4 i^«< 3 '. ^ 

6S4>. Colb. 1. et Vlteb. /icv«rTua%if ri If«i sror^aV delctO 
quod ^ vers, superiori fluxiti kgp- Au(ieuf»f /^nvtrTuc^tf n xat Trcifiwi; 

I < 

681. Anaparstus amovcrt potest ope Hesychii : lege 
695 . Hie quoque Lexicon illud prxstantissimum opcni fcri ; 
lege 

710. MSS. tres Aid. et Rob. sic exhibent: 

— ^it;^A*'AAI2TONOIS rmoAAS 

X^tfiTTivTiC )^6cw. 

Porsonus obelo notavit : potuit quoqiic obelo nn- 

tare ; quippe quod in Dawesiaivam regulam pcccat : est quoque 
Tox apud Tragicos maximi: infrequens. Locum miro d(’- 
pravatum Butlenis, quasi omnia essent sanaf sicco pede prati r 
gressus est. Tu lege 

— — «AA* *AXt^vpttf n-ciai • 

J[^iftfirTWT yvatirn ixvn^Sin ^^0om, 

De gente Scytliica 'aa<^«wk vide Eustath. ad *IA. B. S/jG. p. 
et ^tymol. M. in V. ^Eandcm commeniorat Herodot. iv. l7 et 
52. ubi libri nunc aut* 'AAa^^owr: sed vera lectio e.st 

'aa<5w^; Anglice, Sea-girt: hoc patet ex Arriani, verbis apud 
Eustath. 'AhiZ/uni 3i ct oyr» xa>icvmt ort 9 r«»r«;^e^gv 0ei\u<r<rKi 

: et ne jQuIs dubitet de 'AXiJ^n^q Hesych. advocabo 
*AA/^AriPCf. "vffm. Istud •yv in suo loco omissum superiori versui 
adliicret : ex litcris erui yimmr quia solennis csr 

» et permutatio ; in v. 942. Aid. pro Quod ad 

cf. Helen. 533. quod ad x^tfA^nveat 

cf. Herod, iv. 63. cui similia condqxit Kochn a4Gregor. p. 198. 

737 . Cant. % et Margo MSti apud Morell. vero 

pYjfxiT^: lege vinffarl/tfi Koster Eumen. 26. ubi 

^stra est Wakefield. : ct Euripid. Alcest. 552. vTriffMTma Aoyov^ 

gU est^mutUa lege Fons 

ip^ti9nk ^st , Homer. ’Q}.flL 4^. , 

Sentisne, lector, hinc 

vennti lectionegi posse erui : * • 

^irntZiat Iv / r\ 

Ztvi Tiinrtp al ;^f^/. 
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Vulgo ineptissimb l^itur <n postremis at. 

litera: Bty ad versum sequcntem pertinent ; ubi feliciter Peyraredus 
etyniMtTm (ex Hesychio proculdubio restitu!t);vice Quod 

ad Zid^ sic e vcrsu prieced^ti retractu^, simile quid no- 

tavit Burges in Append, ad Troad. p. 195.^ Hippolyti locum 
(1431.) ibi citatum Ita corrige 'Ey» yu^ tcCng, W f^dxtrrx 

Viv^t /S^orJy ay»Xfi if f{ ifMi$ • * 

859, 860. Hi versus manifesto sic legend! sunt# 

IJfXuay/x iir fVJCTd(p^6vfntSft * 

*'A^u AESETAI 0iiXtfkTaraf, 

Vulgata scriptura VV. DD. multas molestias facessit. Vulgo 
riiA. AE3ETAI ’A{. fvtcr. 6^, at if eleganter iii- 

seritur vide Musgr. ad Soph. Trach. 903. Phot. Lex. MS. A/J- 
treci, Mx^G-iTUi ; cf. HcA:. F. 582. xet^xirtKOf xi^cfuci, Marklandu*^ 
acl Suppl. 340. contrarium peccatum corrcxit Icgendo tis-EAE^ccuny 
pro i^EAE^ufcnif- Membra extrema versuum transponuntur : vide 
ad Tro.ad. 991. Hinc corrigendus cst Eurip. Elcctr. 1013. 

Ai^dtt Si, xxi TGt TrsK^GTiii Mm' rtf 
rXdiro-^t, yvmTxa oracf Xeifit.t xecxti* 

(vide Person, in Corrigend. Notis Hcc. 301.) 

894. Collate* supra v. 510. lacuna suppleri potest legendo r*- 
AiV^o^*< fAOi^ect: cf. Baccjl. 92. fioT^xt riXtTXf. ^ 

904. Vulgo uTTc^x x-i^tfLicf : forsan an-i^urff Ipse Moster 

Choeph. 599- xTrifarf ^ 

f)33. Vulgo T#wjj y uXytGt, f. r#t}’ ir xXy, cf. 986. 

* 943. Transpositis rrtK^Sf et hf7f (vide ad v. Sl-7.) utercyie 
versus emendatur facillim^, lege t«* hf7f vr-i^TriK^cv To* ^x/xa^rcfr 
Huic emeiidationi favent vy. 37. 120. Nescio 
quid amarum habet illud i cf. 547s ubi Stanl. citat Epi- 

gramnXr fAi^iirxf xx»t*^** uyi n^v^n^iv, x. t. a. 

958. Parum Gr.rci* dicitur fjth ^dKw*^legc uh Stxurt rot, cf. 435. 
984. Lege i^uX^fr : What^ shall I give thanks to him, tcho owes 
them to me? • 

99 L I^juld peccatum sk in Dawesii^rcgulam, lege 
Vide H^P&h. ubi notandum est MS. dare : similiter 

variant libri ad v. 712. Vulgatum Huxit c v. 1042- 

994. Vulgd yf Colb. I. yfx^|a^• leg. xd/x^f^t. 

1002. Sunt fortasse quibus ypdfnif arrTdeat. At ii judicio siio 
fSiiantur. Tu lege fdunvi vide Wcsseling. ad Hcrodqf; 1* J 31. 

1066. Scholiast, var. Icct. commemorat xxx* igCv ftdrifif : qu.aj 
licet metro noceat, ese ta/lien vero proxim;^: jege A!yvv ?o<x« ^gXXx 

ireXX t^itp fiX’TKt. 
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iOSO. Vul^o *0 uX^fiA iMii Aikv ii^nfttus* Tu lege Sxxa^f 

Xfitvfi T Sf %i^tnf. Cf. Longin. Sect* vii. AAAfis 
XATNA> in quo tamen^loco beRe Toupius reddit non nisi tumida: 
sed quoqiie ^ohat cf. Platon. Phxdon. p. 36^. A. 

hismor. if Aoy«« §St9s iin. A^chyli locum cor- 

rumpit non intelMbta ilia rara participH substantivi cuin alia psir- 
ticipio conjunctio ;^cujus exempla tria est videre apud Porsomim^ 
Hec. 362. adverbialiter sumendum ; est BotheF. 

1045. Leg. y if iuiftnf mox «v dcindc toC/ccov 

ilrnt c£ 1077. Jupiter saon babuit quibus itfoTq Promo- 

theum dejiceret : cf, 513 et seq. 

107% usque ad Chofo tribuendi ; cui' melius convenit 

loqui de metu suo, a Promethei persona alreno. 

1090 et seq. Frometheo assignandi. • 

So much for the Prometheus : in a future number our atten-* 
tion will be called to the Supplicc8> the next in the order of 
publication in Mr.B’s volume: when we « purpose to do that 
justice to Mr. Butler> which the length of this article prevents 
us from doing at present, forbidden as we are bj^ want of room 
to give a specimen of Mr. B’s performance. 





Of the Origin and Progress of jjonguof^ Writing; hi) 
R.^corr, M.A. Professor of Morat^hiiosophy, King's 
Cdlcge, Aberdeen. 

“ • 

• NO. I. 

— . , — 

• • 

A MONG tlie various definitions, which h&vc been proposed with 
a vi^w to distinguish man from the inferior orders of living 
creatures, that of the most ancient and most celebrated of epic 
poets, appears the most completely to answer the purpose. 
Man is called by Hofner or articulate speaking: and 

ciTiainly there is no other characteristic at once more noble and 
more peculiarly his own. Though man is the most rational of 
animals, and is therefore eminently raised above the brutes by 
his reasoning p&iscr^^ he is- by no means the only animal at all 
capable of reasoning \ for the elephant, the monkey, the horse, 
the dog, and many more of the brute creation can reason to a 
considerable extent. But the gift of articulate speech is entirely 
denied to the most sagacious of the creatures, even to the Oran 
Outang himself \ and if we find a few of the tribe of bii^s 
capable of imitating certain words, as pronounced by the human 
organs, their attempts in this way are so limited and imperfect, 
as by no means to entitle them to be classed with articulate- 
speaking inan, especially when we find that they do not utter 
such sounds wUhdut much painful and laborious teaching *, and, 
while they utter them, are almosjt entirely incapable of under- 
standing their moaning. << Man, of In animals^’ says Aristotle, 
j[as translated by Harris, in his treatise concerning happiness) 
<< is alone posse of speg:h/ Bare sound indeed may be the 
sign of wM is jpleasurable or painful, and for that reason it is 
common even to other animals also. For so far we perceive 
even their nature can go, that they have a'sensc of those JeeJifigSf 
and signify them to each other. But speech -is made to indicate 
IRiat is expedient, and what huttful^'and in consequence of this, 
ie just, and unjust. It is therefore given to men ; because 
riiis, with resjject to other ^animals, is to mtfn aJone peculiar, that 
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of good andrcvil, just and unjust^ thfcy only, possess a sense of 
feeling/^ 

If then the fccult/ of articylate speech be a peculiar charac- 
teristic of man, it^is entitl(»l on this account, as well as (fn that 
of the extensive influence, which it possesses on the ad- 
vancement of our intellectual powers, and on the progress of 
science, and of civilization, to the most careful examination, 
which we ean bestow upon it. It is not only a subject of great 
curiosity to inquire how men were first prompted to communicate 
their thoughts by articulate sounds, and what was the gradual 
progression of language from its first rude beginnings to its 
present refined, state ; but such an inquiry, if successfully con- 
ducted, must materially tend to throw Hght upon the laws and 
constitution of the human mind, by the various faculties of which 
the invention and structure of language are regulated, and its 
numerous admirable contrivances suggested. It will likewise 
point out the defects, which undoubtedly exist in every language 
of human invention \ and the remedies, by which these defects 
may be obviated. It will shew in what one language has a 
claim to superiority over another upon just and philosophical 
principles \ in what the essential materials of a language con- 
sist ; how these to be modified, so as in a great measure 
to lose the traces of their original i what is absolutely indis- 
pcnsible in every language, what merely useful, and what 
altogether superfluous, or even noxious. 

An inquiry of this nature cannot therefore but be thought 
peculiarly appropriate to a Journal, which has philological 
criticism for its primary object \ and it is accordingly proposed 
%o discuss the subject care in a series of papers, of which 
the present is the first in order. It cannot i^eed be pretended, 
that, the inquiry is new, or that mqch valuaflr information has 
not been already communicated respecting it in thij^yritings of 
/flany philosophers andgrammarians,bothof ancient and modern 
date. But to collect ^nd. digest the scattered informatton on 
fhis subject, which is MiflFused over a multiplicity of treatises^ 
to f correct the errors of older writers by the more accurately, 
formation of those of modern times*, to deduce general principles 
from a mass of indigested facts } and to illustrate,^ am far as may 
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bo, what is yet obscure inithls extensive region of philosoplrical 
investigation, will, it is presumed, afford neither a useless nor 
uninteresting employment to the reader o^ this miscellany j and 
such are the objects, which the author of these papers proposes 
lo keep in view.' 

Language then, or at least articulaie language, we have stated 
to be a peculnrr charactefistic of man, and strictly and philo- 
sophically speaking, altogether d'enietUto the brutes. ^ Docs this 
arise from an original difference in the Itupnan, and in the bestial, 
organs of utterance, or from a radical diversity in their respe«^ive 
intellectual powers ? In other words, is it occasioned by a 'iK^dily, 
or a mental diversity ? Anatomists seem disposed to maintain, 
that there is an essential imperfection in the organs of utter- 
ance of all the bnites, as far as arricirfatc sounds are con- 
cerned, for wdiich they are not at all qualified, th.ough extremely 
well calculated for giving out long or continued sounds. It is 
found, however, by experience, that certain birds may be brought 
by much teaching, \o utter various words with tolerable dis- 
tinctness i it is not therefore strictly true, that the animal tribes 
are completely*destitute of the organs of articulation ; -and the 
cause why they never ifttain the proper use of aiticulatc speech 
is to be sought in an intcllcciual rather than in a corporeal 
deficiency. * 

The greatest part of the words of all languages is made up of 
tt»nns, which are applicable to a variety of objects, or which may 
be called general terms ; such, in fact, are all verbs, participles, 
prepositions, interjections, conjunctions, pronouns, and all nouns 
also, except those, w'hich are called proper names. It is these 
last only, the proper names, such Homey Parisy Phamesy 
Snoiedoiiy Julius J^sqry Akxandcr the Great y and the like, that 
belong entirely HjHn individual object, of which they are the 
.ippcllati^^ll^ while all the other parts n)f speech rtiay each be 
applied variety of objects, forming classes of greater or lciis • 
extent; To invent, therefore, or to understand the meaning of 
these general tenris, it is necessary to pooscss the power of gene^ 
or of reducing objects^ wrhich resemble each other in a 
varictjfcof particulars to certairf classes of 4istinguished 

hy some common name j find of this pow'^T ^the lower animals 
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5 C^m to be entirely destitute. We fiiyi in them no traces of that 
mental faculty* which philosophers have called Abstractim^ by 
which man is enabled to analyse or decompound the different 
objects of thou|;ht > to state qualities and circumstance^ apart 
from the actual assemblages of nature ; to remark the qualities, 
which any object may have in common with other objects, and 
those, by which, .it is distinguished ns an individual: thus to 
classify objects together, or to distinguish them from each other 
according to their observed resemblances or differences ; in fact, 
every object, which we contemplate in nature, is an individual 
distinguished from all others by some characteristic properties of 
its own. There are in nature neither classes, genera, nor spe-« 
eics \ these are all the creatures of the hpman intellect, invented 
by man for his own convenience by means of the mental power 
of abstraction or generalization, by which he is prompted to 
apply to any new object a name, by which he has been ac- 
customed to distinguish other objects, that nearly resemble 
it. The brutes, being entirely destitute 'of the generalizing 
faculty, are incapable of proceeding this length. They certainly 
may be made to attach a meaning to certain articulate sounds, as 
is sufficiently evinced by the obedience of dogs and horses to the 
articulate commands of their masters. But every word must 
be' to them ^ proper*, lame^ indicative of a specific action, and of 
that alone \ and that such is the case, a very slight .examination of 
facts will sufficiently evince- A dog, or a horse will, at the 
command ol^ his master, do some precise thing, which he has 
been previously taught to perform ; and will repeat his task as 
often as the command is repeated, but this is the farthest that 
his understanding of words can carry him, and he might be 
taught tq do the same thing by means of a visible sign, as well as 
in consequence of an articulate spund* To mKjkh a meaning to 
a general tefm is altogetl^ beyond A\t reach OToest^ intellect. 

Hague and knave Or^ Beattie, « are in eii^ parcQt^ 
mouth; but tht ideas Ihef stabdfor are incomprehensibly, except 
t^y beings endued vrith |ea#6fi ahd a moral faculty.” 

As l&nguige Intist at first have been the invention of rude a||| 
untiifighteA^ meni very little raised above the state of barl^Tism, 

it may ajlpear to some of my readers vyry difficult to compreben;! 

• • 
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how sucli men should have been capable of exercising that 
degree of abstracticn^ which the formation of its mere elements 
implies. To abstract is generally conceived to be the peculiar 
province of the philosopher, and to be alt'igetber denied to the 
illiterate vulgar, wlio must, however, be admitted to rank as 
liigh in intellectual acuteness, as that primitive race, to which we 
arc obliged to ascribe the first formation of language. This 
difTiculty however will not be, thought formidable, when we 
.'IT tend to the manner, in which the uhhiformed part of mankind 
exercise their intellectual powers, which is by a certain natural 
instinct without premeditation, and with very little elFort. In 
fact, a mere child is fully capable of all that degree of abstrac- 
tion, which the formation of general terms requires, and every 
day exercises it without being in the least conscious of the 
matter. This has been well illustrated by the Abbe de 
Condillac, in the following passage of his treatise on Logic. 

Un enfant nommera arbre d’apres nous le premier arbre que 
nous lui inontreroBS ^ ct cc nom sera pour lui Ic nom d'un in- 
dividu. Cependant si on lui inontre un autre arbre, il ii’inia- 
ginera pas d’^n demander Ic nom : il le nommera arbre^ et il 
reiulra ce nom commpn a deux individus. Il ^le rendra meiue 
commun a trois, a quatre, et enfin a toutes Ics plantes, qui lui 
paroitront avoir quelque rcsscmblance av’M: les premiers arbres 
qu’il a vus. Ce nom deviendra mcme si general, qu’il nommera 
arbre tout ce quo nous nommoiis plante, Il est naturellciueni 
porte il gcneraliser, pllcequ'il lui cst plus commode de se seri'ir 
d'lin nom qu’il sait, que d’en apprendre un Yiouveau. Il gene- 
ralise done s^s avoir forme le dcsscin de gcneraliser, et sans 
mcme remarquer qu’il generalise. Il ne fera qu’obeir a scs 
besoins. C’cst pourquoi je. dis qu’il fera ses distributions .na- 
turellei^nt, e||k jbrt ins 9 U. ^ £a effet, si on le mene dus un 
jardin, ^qu’cirTui fasse cueilir ct i^apger diflFerentes sortes de 
fruits, nfks verrons qu’il apprendra bientot Ics noma de cerisier, 
pccher, poirier, pommier» et qu’il.. disfinguera.dtfiFereiites,espoccs 
d'arbres.”— La Lqgique, prem. .paflip,e. 4. , , - 

. In a similar spirit of illustration, it is remarked by Adam 
Smith, in his dissertation on origin aOd progress^of language, 
Hiat the very first vocayulary of a savage would contain a de« 
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noinination for the particular cave, tljat sheltered him» the par- 
ticular tree, that gave him food, and the particular fountain, that 
allayed his thirst. ^ W^hen afterwards he" met with another cave, 
another fountaiiYi and^another tree, he would naturally bestow on 
these objects the same names, which he had conferred bn their 
likenesses. And by this simple process we explain the for- 
mation of genera and species, whose origin appears so mysterious 
to the ingenious Rousseau. ' « 

This vie^^^ of the natur^i progress of the human mind, in form- 
ing classifications of external objects, receives some illustration 
from a singular fact mentioned by Captain Cook, in his account 
of a small island called Watero, which he visited in sailing from 
New Zealand tor the Friendly Isles. inhabitants,” says 

he, “ were afraid to come near our cows and horses, nor did thi‘y 
(jorm the least conception of their nature. But tlie sheep and 
goats did not surpass the limits of their ideas ; for they gave us 
to understand that they knew them to be birds. It will appear,” 
he adds, rather incredible, that human ignorance could ever 
make so strange a mistake, there not being the most distant 
similitude between a sheep or goat, or any winged»animal. But 
these people seeined to know nothing of the existence of any other 
land-animals besides hogs, dogs, and birds. Our sheep and goats 
thc«/ could sec were very difterent creatures from the two* first, 
and therefore they inferred that they must belong to the latter 
class, in which they knew that there is a considerable variety of 
species.” We msfy add to the judicious remark of Captain Cook, 
that the mistake of th<^se islanders seems to have arisen from the 
want of a generic word, such as quadruped, comptehen^ing the 
two classes of beasts, with which they were acquainted, which 
men in their situation would be no more led to form, than a 
person, who hack only seen one individual of eaq|||||pecics,* would 
think of an appellative to ^express both, instead of ajmlying a 
groper, name to each. In consequence of the varietj^f birds, 
it appears that they bada generic name, comprehending all of 
them, to which iuwas n<{|t unnatural for them to refer any new 
animal tfiey met with* ^ 

Th.^ xeirtarks, concerning the Origin of general fep'ms, ^nto 
wluch I have been led, by a desire of Ulqstrijting that intellectual 
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distinction betwixt man a|id the lower animals, by which hg; is 
prompted to contrive, and is cap;ible of comprehending ar- 
ticulate speech, while this is utterly demed^o the brutes, may 
perhspps be a little out of plac^, as they In some measure an- 
ticipate the devclopement of the successive steps, by which we 
may presume the various parts of speech to have come into use, 
I shall, therefore, without any further piefaf',e, proceed to 'this 
investigation, whicli, for the sake of perspicuity, I shall arrange 
under separate sections. • 


1. O/' Or/g/nrri 

• 

In the earliest stages of society, and even when civilization 
advanced, men comnuinicate their tlioughts to one another by 
natural which differ trorn articulate language in this 

respect, that they are not merely arbitrary, ns words in general 
are, but bear a natural relation to the things, of which they are 
expressive, being nearly the same in all ages, and among all 
nations, and being imnieiliately understood by those, to whom 
they arc addressed, without any previous compact or expla- 
nation. Smiling, w’eeping, laughing, frow ning, the inarticulate 
cries of admiration, fear, or astonishment, together w'ith 
bodily gesticulation and changes of countenance, which usually 
uccoinpaiiy them, argali signs or indications of thought fnd 
feeling of tins nature, w'hich are intelligible at once to every 
beholder, and explain themselves even to#m infant, w'ithout any 
previous interpretation, 

Natural signs, in as far as they are indications of certain pas- 
sions or feelings, jjrevail to a great extent among tlie animal 
tribes as well a^ith man. The sumrnons of the hen is under- 
stood b||faer chickens. The purrinpof the cat is plainly indi- 
cative (Usatisfactioii ; and the cries, w^hich she utters when i:? 
search of her mate, are of the most p^Cttliar and marked cha- 
racter. How unlike are the cribs' of #1110 same dog; w-hen he 
^arks at the stranger, snarls atiiis enemy, w^hWesr vfith hunger or 
^old) howds with sorrow, wh^ he loses his mastejj;,*or whimpers 
vvith joy when he liiids#him again!— varied expressions of feel- 
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in^ in this most affectionitc of aniipalsi which Lucretius has 
eloquently described in the following lines : 

« Irritata c?nttm cwm primilm magna Molossiim ^ 

“ Mollia ricta freniunt, duros nudantia dcntcis, 

«« Longo alio sonitu rabie distracta minantiir 
Et cum jam latrant, et vocibus omnia complent. 

“ At catulos blando cum lingua lambcre tentant, 

“ Aut ubi eos jactant pedibus, niorsuquc petentes, 

“ Suspensis teneros iniitantiir dentibiis haustus. 

Longi* alio pacto gannitu vocis adulant ; 

Et cum deserti baubantur in irdibiis, aut cum 
“ Plorantos fugiunt summisso corpore plagas,— Lib. V. lOC^?. 

c ^ 

Among men natural signs are of a still greater extent and 
diversity, and may be so greatly varied, as to serve as a sub- 
stitute for articulate sound, and to carry on a kind of conver- 
sation between persons, who are ignorant of each other’s language. 
The dumb show a wonderful fertility of invention in this way ^ 
and are able to make themselves readily understood by gesticiw 
lations, which necessity prompts them to invent, ^nd ingenuity 
teaches them tojender completely expressive of what they mean 
to communicate. Many of the signs, which are familiarly in use 
among these persons, -<ind which appear on a cursory view to be 
absolutely arbitrary, arc found upon examination to be true 
natural signs^ completely explanatory of what they arc employed 
to indicate. Thus almost every dumb person is accustomed to 
express aff/rmatich hjr holding up the thumb; and denial by 
holding up the little finger. At first sight there may appear little, 
if any, connection between these signs, and the things, which they 
denote ; but if we attend to the natural motion of the hand and 
orm^ when we express approbatiou or assent, w^ahall find it well 
characterised by holding qp the thunfb, for it consistyp gently 
throwing open the arm, with the hand somewhat expanded, and 
the thumb uppermost r j^md, if we attend in like manner to the 
natural indication of dqpia^jf and the gesticulation, which ac- 
roiiyanies it^ we^^all find thae^^n the hand and arm 
throu^ forvfAd froimthe breast the little Jnger uppermost t 

yL motion very expressive of rejection, and, fitly characterised by 
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holding up the little finger. I think the Abbe SicarJ remarks 
in his " Cours d*Instruction d*un Sourd-Muet/’ that out of the 
numerous deaf and dumb pupils, whom he at different times had 
under his care, he never found one, that did not’ express 7y^s by the 
thumb, and no by the little finger, without any previous com- 
munication with his dumb irompanion. 

To what a wonderful extents and ^variety the expression of 
thought by. natural signs may be carried, is evinced by panto- 
mimic representations, in which a complicated fable is distinctly 
told to the spectators, and all the varied passions of love, fear, and 
anxiety, accurately delineated, without the utterance of a single 
word. If w'c may believe ancient wTiters, the'act of mimicry, 
or pantomime, was practised in much greater perfection among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans than it is with uS. It was 
a common exercise of skill, we are told, between Cicero, the most 
celebrated of Roman orators, and Roscius, the most celebrated 
of Roman dramatio performers, to try which of them could 
more faithfully express the prevailing passions and feelings of 
the human brejist ; the one by the magic of his eloquence, the 
other by an accurate Abibition of the varied looks and gestures, 
which varying emotion requires. How wonderfully diversified, 
how quickly changed, and how nicely disci immatcd, must that 
gesticulation have been, which could successively cope with tlu 
eloquence of Cicero in the faithful delineation of passion ! 

It is the perfection of oratory, and of dramatic pcrfcu-inance, 
to employ that gesticulation, look, and tone of voice, which arv' 
naturally appropriate to the feeling intended to be expressed, 
without exaggeration on the one hand, or want of sufficient 
force on the other. This is what orators call elocution j and 
what Demosthenjs ^Tonouncq4 to be the first, second, and 
third indispetlsible requisites of a public speaker. Of the ex* 
treme diffi^lty of this attainment, every one, who has endea- 
voured to acquire it, will sufficiently judge. When a man is 
actually under the ihfiuencc of strong ^lOotion, he is eloquent 
without being aware of it, aod^uses those fooek afid gestures, 
which are naturally appropriai^td his feelings, be truly 
ehsquCnt therefore, it is ^absolutely necesisaty to feel in some 
degree what we Wish to express, for the studied copy must ever 
be destitute of die animation of the original. But, on the other 
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h^idi if an o»alor, in reciting a melancholy strain, were actually 
to burst into tears> }ie would lose all self-command, and be 
utterly unable to proceed in his purpose. The feelings of an 
orator or actor must never divest him of hivS presence of 
mind, or disqualify him for the exertion, without which his 
task cannot be successfully accomplished. « I remembo’,” says 
Dr. Beattie, « that on asking ^Garrick, how it was possible 
for one, wiio felt as he^yid, to act with so much nature and 
grace, and with such ^fcct self-command ; he told me, that 
I had touched upon the most essential, and what he had always, 
found the most difficult, point of theatrical imitation.” 

Different nations greatly differ from each other in the de- 
gree of gesticulation and modulation ^of voice, which they 
employ in their ordinary discourse. The French, from an in- 
born vivacity, accompany their speech with innumerable ges- 
tures, which we, /rom our moie temperate mode of expres- 
sing ourselves, are apt to call grimace : a,nd the Italians vary 
the tone of their voices, even in common conversation, to a 
degree that we should be apt to call sing-song. Among 
savages, where language Is defective in^clearncss and energy, 
speaking is for the most part enforced by looks, gestures, and 
tosses, which are stj^pngly significant. In all this thefe is a 
variety, which is occasioned by the comparative state of refino- 
Oftcnt, die- liveliness or gravity of national character, and the 
more or less extensive influence of the principles of real taste ; 
but it seems reasonable to maintain, that there is a standard 
of elocution, or of voice and gesticulation, which ought to 
prevail in all ages and nations, when it is proposed to give 
a just and faithful representation of any emotion or sentiment 
of the mind, and tliat a good orator oi actor in Paris, or 
London, would express a passiouc in the senate or on the 
stage, by tones, looks, and gestures, perfectly analogous to 
those, by which Cicero and^ Roscius acquired their elevated 
This standard *13 410 other tlian an observance of the 
gi^akie. natur^jt jigns , of strqng emotion, which are nok^ the 
of art, but^ prompted internal feeling, and are tin* 
mcdifaf^ly comprehended by. all who behold themi not by 
vioos study, but iyt consequence of a synfpathetic, and a kind 6f 
contagious^ influence. 
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It is a very curious subject of inquiry by whjt secret iin- ' 
dcrstanding this universal language of ^nature explains it- 
;»clf ? Has convention any thing, to do ifi the* matter, or arc 
natural signs interpreted by direct instinct ? • Is this an ulti- 
mate and inexplicable law of human nature \ or can any light 
be thrown upon it by phenomena of the human mind, which 
are more familiar, and better junderstood ? The length, to 
which I have already extended this cofnmunication, obliges me 
to postpone tlie examination of these questions to a subse- 
quent number. 


i 

Hager on the yumimafical ITi^torif of the Chinese y and their 
Inteirourse tevVA the Greeks. 


'To Till. Editor of the Ci.asskwi. Journat. 

Sir, 

f'nE following outline of a ‘^orTc, in itself crP 
rious, and in this country but little knowm, will, I hope, prove 
acceptable to many of your readers. It is a splendid quartef 
volume, published in Paris, at the Imperial printing-office, in 
l^0o, and entitled « Description des MeAtitles Chinoiscs du 
Cabinet Imperial de France^ precede d^un Hssai dc Numisma'- 
tique Chinoisfy'* by J. Hager, Doctor of the University ol 
Pavia. 

I am, Sir, 

Your\s See. &c. 

P. D. V. 


SO slightly had the attention of our ^European Medallists 
b6cn directed to the Numismatj^l History of the Chinese'f li 
nation most interesting in every jpbint of view, tlia^^^iritil the 
pu^Jicatfon of^Dr. Hager's nragnificent work, very little itifor* 
Illation could be obtained oil that branch of antiquities, and of 
that little some portion was erroneous. Neither Spanhelm in 
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fats learned dissertations^ nor Jobert, BImaVd, Banduri, Gus- 
seme nor Rasche, have treated of Chinese coins. Lipsiusi it 
is true» in his rfew edition of «Hirsch*s Biblioth. Numisin. gives 
a list of ai 2 jJiors» \vho had written on this subject; but they a^c 
chiefly travellers, or those, who have compiled accounts of tra- 
vels* Even the learned Hyde, in his Jetter de mensnris ct povde^ 
ribus Sinarum, has not alluded to the Chinese money. But 
some have'published spurious for genuine coins, or attributed 
to other countries the medals properly belonging to China : thus, 
out of twenty nine given by Scherer, twenty eight are false; 
on the coiftrary, D’KancarviIle has described as Tartarian, se- 
veral that are ift reality Chinese, ancient and curious. 

Both Bayer and Du Halde have acknowledged the antiquity 
and variety of Chinese coins, yet some very recent medallists 
seem inclined to dispute their claim. The celebrated Eckhel, 
in his Doctrvuc Nummoi-nm I'etcnim^ assigns as the geogra- 
j>hical limits of Numismatical science, the Greek and Roman 
empires, and tlio countries immediately bordering : ‘‘ as for the 
more Eastern nations of Asia/' says he, they were without 
coins, as well as those, who inhabited the interior parts of 
Africa." Monsieur de Pauw, however, in his IhTherckes sur 
ttfs Egyptiem efttfS'^'hinoh would ascribe to Chinese coinage a 
degree of antiquity unreasonable and extravagant; for he as- 
serts that it existed fifteen centuries before Christ. The Chi- 
nese themselves, and the Missionaries, who translated the^r 
writings, are equally profuse in allowing years, as they attri- 
bute the invention of money to Hoangti, or Yu and Tang^ 
founders' of the earliest dynasties; but they have followed tra- 
ditions evidently forged. 

These considerations induce\^ Dr. Ha^cr.to examine the rich 
collection of medals, preserved in the Imperial Cabinet of Paris, 
and in work before us we have the result of his researches, 
which he extends to connexion that formerly subsisted be- 
l^en the Greeks the Chinese. He undertakes to show, 
ffTanitradScfion to mapy geographers, that China was 

I|%le 3 $f twb ^^ousand years ago, to the Greeks, who 
tUited '^t eerntf^ibr e^ i*ascc^ii?* in 

tracing roud^, the sittbtion, hitherto undeterqiined, of the 
SUme^Cntte or Tomr {xdifH mentioned by Ptolemy; 
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and he discovers that the t>bject of their long and. perilous four* 
ney, was not merely the silk, valued at its weight in gold, but 
an article still more precious, those vas& of .enormous price, 
called murrhina by the ancients, and of which, although much 
has been written, little has been hitherto satisfactorHy explained; 
those vases, which Pompey first introduced at Rome, ii; his 
triumph over Mithridates* out of which Cldopatra drank, and 
which in the opinion of Cxsar *Augu6tus were so ^mluablc, that 
he reserved but one for himself out of ^11 that had been found 
among the spoils of Alexandria. 

Besides the Chou-King and other classical works, Dr.Hager 
has used in this enquiry a Chinese treatise, of which one copy 
is preserved in the BiUiotheque Impjriale, and another in Abbe 
Tersan’s collection. Assisted by this curious work, which 
contains figures of medals resembling in form swords, tesserce^ 
and backs of tortoises, such as Du Halde has inserted into 
his Description of China, Dr. H- found himself enabled to 
decipher the inscriptions pronounced by Du Halde and D’Han- 
carville inexplicable, and to fix the age of various coins never 
before ascertained. How very imperfect and obscure the 
Chinese language muft be, sufficiently appears ‘from a series of 
nine betters or cliaracters, quoted by DjJlager from die 
Dictionary of an Emperor called Knng-hi^ and which by the^,e 
words — « Ancierits the — to he — traffuk — that \„hich - 
to have — to change — that which — to want — '' expresses tha; 
« in former times commerce consisted in th^; excliange of that 
which one had, for that which one Iftid not.” Thus the 
Indians, according to Pausanias, although their country abounded 
in gold and copper, did not employ money in commercial inter- 
course, but exchanged the productions of their territory for 
the merchandise 6f Greece ; ^d we know that oxen and other 
quadrupeds were, in remote ages, the price of v<duable com- 
modities. But for various reasons our author is inclined tO 
believe that dogs constituted the living monejf of the ancient 
Chinese, whilst in a half-savage state. •To dogs probably suc- 
ceeded shells^ like the cowries of Bengal, and c^fher Asiatic 
l^ioAs; one character serv^ tq express shell f and Tiwnty, 
riches^ &c. and a Dictioniiry positivel}tiMnt\pns the use of shells 
as coins;* it is also said, that black stones of a particular kind 
Uo/l. D 
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were applied « to the purposes of tfaffick, and the kouci or 
tortoise; but although the figure of tliis animal is found on 
Greek medals. Dr. fjager thinks that among the Chinese it 
was chiefly used in augury or divination. At what tim6 me- 
tallic money was first established in China it is difficult to 
ascertain; according to the most authentic sources of intelligence 
(tlie Chou^King), at an epoch nearly corresponding to the year 
1000 before Christ, certain weights (six ounces) of metal w'ero 
paid as fines by crimiMils. But another record declares that 
brass money was introduced at a period by a century earlier 
than the date above-mentioned ; this was the round piece oi 
coin with a sqi^are hole in the middle, which became general 
throughout Japan, Formosa, Corea, Cochin China, Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, and other places. Cosmas, a traveller of 
the sixth century, in his Christ. Tojyograpk. informs us, that 
the commerce of China extended even to Ceylon ; and the* 
Mahometans, whose voyages Renaudot has translated, found 
coins of this description with Chinese characters, at Siraf, a 
city on the Persian Gulf, in the ninth century of our xra. 
But some traditions notice a more ancient form of money, 
which from its resemblance to a sword was called kin^tao-tsien ; 
aq(l there are tribuia^y nations, which still retain the custom of 
, offering little knives to the Chinese ; an instrument so useful 
was probably, in the earliest times, a favorite article of ex- 
change for other things. Dr. Hager has given the figure of 
this sword moneif from specimens preserved in the French 
Cabinet, and from l5u Halde’s engraving ; havgig deciphered 
the Inscriptions, he assigns them to the first century of Christ, 
and he remarks that Plutarch mentions the ponderous iron 
money of the Spartans, their ofitxintoi, small spits, &c. which 
induced Sperlingius to believe that t]^e passage, in which Plii- 
tatch describes the povexty of Epaminondas, who died without 
Wving even a little irm spit, alluded to the 

c(rin so called. * 

We next find explanations of the pou money or Tesserse 
of various Sorms. Du Halde and D’Hancarville have given 
represeittatk>i!s of some, Mr. Townley's collection in London 
possesses two, an^*^^ preserved *in Taris. These coins. 
Dr: Hager thinks, belong also to the first century of our aera. 
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In the course of his researches our ingenious author uses* 
many learned arguments to prove that the Romans borrowed 
from the Chinese their numerical characters V* and X, as they 
are found in the Ckou-Khig^ a work composed above one 
thousand years before the time of Christy and two hundred 
and fifty before die building of Rome. From the Chinese 
also, he thinks, were derived ^the statera or balance, the 
arithmetical instrument called abactU^ the clepsydra, litters, 
triumphal arches, the custom of adorning tombs with cypress, 
and other practices. 

From the seventh chapter of this work it appears that dates 
were first used about one hundred and sixty ycats before Christ; 
and these were nothing more than the characters forming the 
Emperor’s name. The oldest coin, however, described in 
the Chinese treatise, as thus dated, is not more ancient than 
the year 465. We learn that money is called the great source 
or fountain^ and iij the same style of language familiar to 
the Chinese, a box of tea bears the pompous title of a pre^ 
cious fountain containing pearhf the fountaii\ being the box; 
the pearls, leaves rolled up. 

About the year 524, iron money was first coined, and in the 
examination of a medal described by Fathe’-'-Ccetorano, an alli^ 
sion to Christianity is discovered, and a proof that it existed 
during the tenth century in China ; this medal bore a legcndi 
signifying : « Redeemer or Redemption from crimes or punish*- 
ments,” and it is said to have exhibited ima^^s of the Virgin 
and Child. 

We learn from the ninth chapter, that medals of gold 
are not used in commerce or traffick, but distributed by the 
Emperors to governors of provinces. And in the tenth, we 
find some curious remarks^ on the religious, astrological, and 
superstitious class of Chinese medals. Among these the most 
interesting is certainly that, which we find engraved in p. 86. 
containing figures of the twelve animals belonging to the 
duodecuple cycle, used by the Tibetans, Moguls, Siamese, 
^Bukharians, and, as our author believes, by the ancient Baby* 
logiansi On this medal is found a certain kind of ornament, 
which appears to be the Iheander of Gretiai| or Etruscan xsu^ 
numents. 
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• Chinese ingenuity has not neglected* the use of paper moiiej^ i 
it was introduced, according to some original annals, about 
the year of Christ 1155, on a deficiency of metal. Rubni- 
quis, Marco Polo,- and Haiton, the Armenian, travellers of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, found paper money of a 
squqre form, and stamped with die royal seal among the nations 
bordering on China. 

From the prodigious quantity of silk produced in this country, 
it ba^been styled by‘'i)u Haldc « le pays de la soief and 
pieces of silk appear to have supplied, on some occasions, the 
place of money. Emperors, princes, mandarines, servants, 
women of almost every rank, and even soldiers, are clothed in 
silk, and the art of manufacturing it \Vas known among the 
Chit;''se in ages of tlic most remote antiquity. Our author 
is persuaded that as the Romans procured their silk from a 
country called St ricuy more eastern than Persia, and bordering 
on India : this Strica must be China. The Greeks, who gave 
to Thebes the name of Diospolis, and called Persepolis, 

might easily denominate China^ Serica, for among the inha- 
bitants it is styled, « the country {mt or « the /wurr 

^ the middle f or « that uhich is {best, we may suppose) be- 
neath the lieavemftK^T « the empire of the Ilanf or « the four 
seas;^ even of their cities the namQS are liable to frequent 
changes, and extremely uncertain, but China has never been 
used by die people of that country as its name. Tlie Greeks, 
therefore, might Teasonably bestow on it a title derived from 
some particular circumstance j perhaps, says Dr. Hager, p. lOG. 
the term Serica is borrowed from the silkworm. Pausanias 
informs us, p. 519. that the silk of the Sej'es was produced by a 
certain worm, which the Greeks called S&r, although the Seres 
themselves gave it a difFercnt name this is confirmed both by 
^ Hesychius and Suidas : that the Sei-es, however, are the Chi- 
nese is so evident, that, according to Isaac Vossius, a man 
of the most profound erudition, all who doubt this circum- 
stmee would not hesitate to doubt whctlier the sun, which 
now ahinae, is the same with t^t, which formerly gave light 
«« Sinenses^'hodiemos antiquonm Sei es esse qui duhitat, is’^qmque 
imhitk Ucet idmije nunc aiqne olim^sot luxcritJ^ ^Observ. ad 
Pomp. Mel. I. 11.) 
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Yet the ingenious Mons. D’Anville appears^ to have been 
one of these soeptics, but Dr. Hager attributes his error, or 
his doubts, to the false representations *giveij by Mercator to 
tlie rivers of Serica, in his maps illustrating the geography of 
Ptolemy, and our author is decidedly of opinion, **as indeed are 
the learned De Guignes and others, that Serica is China. 

We do not find thaf the title of 7V/n sovereign’s iwme) 
was given to this empire untiF about two hundrcd.years before 
the ccmmencement of our xra. ^>incc tliat time^it has 
been styled CV«w, iSm, Tdny &c. by Indians, Persians^^rabs, 
Turks, and others, according to their various idioms. 

The first Greek author who mentions this name is Era- 
tosthenes, a native of Cyrene, who died in the second century 
before Christ, having composed a description of the world, 
as then known, from the reports of travellers. He speaks of 
^riiincc (©rvrt*), as a country funhest on the Eastern limits of 
Asia, towards the sea ; and the capital of China, at the time 
when Eratosthenes wrote, was situated in a latitude sulhci- 
cntly corresponding to that, which he assigns for ThUuey and 
in this word, allowing for die thick pronunciation of the 
Cireeks, wc easily discover Tsin or Sin. • 

’Ehree hundred years after Eratosthcncj, wo find a Greek 
merchant, (see Dr. Vincent’s Periplus of the Erythrean Sea) 
who sailed to Jiidia, describing a great city on the extrennty 
of Eastern Asia ; from this city, which he calls Thinay silk 
was brought over land. This is the same, country, of which 
the later Greek geographers speak ; such as Marinus Tyrius, 
Ptolemy, Marcian of Heraclca, Agathemer, and Stephanus 
Byzantius, who call it Thince or SintSy and place it at the 
extremity of Asia,, as the last knowm region of the world. 

Dr. Hager nrttt proceeds \o show that Sina or SiiiiCy Sera 
and Seresy were the same as Seriafy and the GiW or China of 
till present day ; and he lays before us a beautiful map, ex^ 
prcssly constructed for this work by M. Barbie du .Bocage, 
showing the route of a Grecian carfvan from Hierapolis in 
Syria (near the modern Aleppo) to Thina or Seruy the capital 
of China, on the autliority* of Marinus Tyritfc, quoted by 
Ptolemy. From this goographer’s acco^jint it appears that the 
agents of a Macedonian merchant, on their way from Hierapolis 
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to Sera, crossed the rivers Euphratee and Tigris, entered As- 
syria, and advanced to Ecbatana, the capital .of Media ; then 
passing through, the Pylae Caspise, and the chief cities of Par- 
thia, Hyrcania, and Morgiana, on the north of Persia, they 
arrived at Bactra ; thence they proceeded to the mountainous 
country of the Comedes, and reached a place in Scythia called 
the Stone-^aztle or TaO>er of Stone; from this 
spot to the capital «of Serica^ they were travelling du- 

ring the space of seven, ihonths. Bactra, says Dr. Hager, and 
the CMedes are sufficiently known \ the Bukharia of our day, 
situated on the north of Persia, and on the borders of Tartary; 
but the Stone^astle has not been hitherto well ascertained. 
Our ingenious author, however, advances very strong argu- 
ments to prove that it must be the Tashkand of modem times, 
and the principal city of Eastern Turkestan: this indeed he 
demonstrates, not only front geographical coincidences, but 
from the obvious etymology of its Tartar name. 2 ash sig- 
nifying a stoncy and Jcandy a castley ternary oi fortress ; and in 
this etymology he is confirmed by parallel instances given by 
Du Halde in his Description of China, by ‘ the oriental 
Geography of Ebu Haukal, and other iVorks. 

Many autho rs quoted to show, that the Oceanus Seriais 
can only mean the Chinese Ocean, and that the Seres, who in- 
herited its coast, must be the Chinese. * That spme have men- 
tioned SericOy and not ThinOy Dr. Hager accounts for by 
stating the immense extent of China; a square of above four 
hundred leagues in length, and in breadth equal to tire inter- 
mediate space from Stockholm to Rome. This vast country 
is divided into two parts, northern and southern, by a great 
river, and these parts constituted different empires, as the 
names of their respective capitals evince, Peking signifying 
the Northei'n court; Nankifigy the Southern court; indeed, from 
the testimony of a recent traveller (Van Braam), it appeara 
riiat the inhabitants of these two divisions disagree in almost 
every respect ; it is not* therefore surprising tliat the ancients 
shoiild speaje of the Thince and Seree as different people. 
From Theofdunes Byzantius, Cosmas, and other wrker^,^ 
Dr. Hager Ihows t^t^in the sixth ceatury China was khown 
to European merclu^ as the country of silk, and (ailed by 
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them Tsinistan, literally t the habitation of the Tsins or Chi- 
nese, a name borrowed from the Persians, who had brought 
silkworms tp Constantinople, whilst the emperor Justin was on 
the throne; and from Moses Chorenensis we learn that the 
king of this 2\inistan resided in a capital called iieria or Sera. 

' These, and many other authorities, convince Dr. Hager, that 
tlie Serica is China, anil Sera its capital,* in former, ai in 
modern times, the country of silk. ^ 

In the eighteenth chapter we havo a learned disquisition on 
the celebrated murrhine vases of the ancients, respcctin jSfwhich 
so little known is, although above thirty ingenious antiquaries 
have made them the subject of their researches. Among the 
writers, M. Mongez ^is of opinion tliat the 'substance called 
murrhine was a kind of opaque agate ; M. Millin has de- 
clared himself not satisfied with this opinion : M. Velthcini 
aiuPPrlnce Biscari offer dilTorent conjectures, and Dr. Vincent 
believes it to have been porcelaine; whilst on referring to 
Pliny we find tlwt « Mturhina et oystallina ex eadem terra 
ejDbdimu$y (Hist. Nat. xxxni. 2.) 

The niurrbine vases, we know, were purchased by the an- 
cients at enormous prices, and were at the ^amc time very 
heavy and very brittle. Dr. Hager is certain that they were 
formed of a Chinese stone called j/w, a kniSTof pebble dTs- 
tinguished by the names of the water /yw, and the land or 
earth yuy one being found in rivers or torrents, the other 5n 
mountains. This stone bears a polish like agate, and is of 
diflerent colors, in which respect, and iu being at once pon- 
derous and brittle. Dr. Hager finds it correspond to Pliny's 
murrhine. Now tliat the Romans might have procured some 
cups and vases of this substance from the East, is evident from 
tlie antiquity assigned to them by various authors, who assure 
us, that in the third cciTtury before^Qirist the cups used at 
the tables of Chinese princes were of gold, silver, and ^ stones 
and this stone became so rare in the T<;igns of those emperors, 
who were contemporary with Augustin and Nero, that it 
the most acceptable offering to a Chinese sovereign. 

Ii^a passage of Martial, w'liich alludes to the S.t)mans using 

goblets wlyim ^they drank w arm liquors. Dr. Hager 

• • 
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finds an additional proof that these tessels were from China ; 
for there^ it appears, the wine and other beverages are always 
warmed, and in the" extravagant prices, which the Romans 
paid for vases of this substan(:e, we find a corroboration of 
our author’s„ opinion, as the yu stone is now in China con- 
sidered more valuable than gold, and has been held in that 
high estimation since the days of Augustus. This proceeds 
not only from the extreme rarity of the stone, but from the 
immense labor requisite in working it. *^The emperor’s 
artists^ says Cibot, « succeed each other continually ; and al- 
though they toil by night and day, tliey are nine or ten years 
employed on a single piece of it.” It is in fact regarded as 
a most precious stone, and boxes for « perfumes, ornaments 
for ladies’ heads, and other trinkets are formed of it. The 
imperial seal, one of the chief marks of authority, is comp^cd 
of yu stone the royal sceptre also is made of this substance, 
as were the sceptres sent by the Emperor of China to the King 
of England, and the late Prince of Orange. Dr. Hager closes 
this dissertation with an engraving of a yii stone vase, beau- 
tifully carved into the form of a nenuphar^ or mpaphea flower, 
much admired in China, where it produces a fine effect on 
the banks of the rivers and artificial pieces of water. 

*The medafs b^onging to the imperial cabinet of France, 
• which are described in wKat may oe styled an appendix to 
the essay, amount in number to sii^ty-four, and the whole 
concludes with the explanation of inscriptions on two bronze 
vases in the collections of M. van Hoorn and M. Denon, 
at Paris, 

The Chinese types used in the course of this work have 
every appearance of accuracy combined with beauty, and we 
learn from (he preface, that Dr. Hager had undertaken to 
publish a Dictionary, (whether of Chinese and Latin, or Chi- 
jiese and French, we are not informed) in which above one 
hundred thousand of thq^e characters are to be employed : these 
have been preserved iiv the Biblioth^que du Roi (now called 
Jmperiale) from the time of Fourmpnt (about 1746), 

Since thh^ publication of his^JSsraf de Nundsmatigue^ Dr. 

Hager presented to the worjid aiv^thfv splendid and uni« 

_• • 
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form volumei en^tled Pantheon Cfiinoisy or a parallel be* 
tween the religious worship of the Greeks ancf that of the 
Chinese. As very few copies of this w6rk have yet reached 
England) we purpose offering aft epitome of it to our readers 
on a future occasion.* 

P. D. V. 


Remarks on a manuscript of JEschylu^s tragedy^ « the Persians^* 
preserved in the Bibliothique Imperiale at Parish Ko,21S5 ^ — 
By M. de Vauvilliers. 


I N this manuscript we discover some faults^ which it will be 
expedient to rectify^ as a precaution against the admission of new 
readings, so frequent among critics, even the most enlightened. 

In the 87th verse of this tragedy, and in the lines which imme- 
diately follow, we readt • 

jJoHiixog 8’ oung, uTrotrrag ' « 

[jLeyaTitp pevfJLari (pwrdSVf 

ejfppolg ipKSfTiv sJpysiy * 

dp.a’xpv xv/La flaXa<r<rr^j. 

Idoncus autem nemo, obsistens ingenti torrenti virorum, 
Jlrmis obicibus repn'imcre inexpugnabilem Jluctum maris ^ — 


* Dr. Hsif^r.r came ''over to this country a few years aeo» and spent ranch 
time and labor in a fruitless endeavour to obtain tbe patronage either of 
government, or of the East India Company. He proposed to publuh a, 
Chinese and English Dictionary, in a form, which might have been suggested 
to him by the prumoteis of the plan. We regret that he should have been 
denied in this country the munificent eQCOura||hment, wliich he now finds 
in France. 

Whilst he was here, lie publishedf in a thin qnarto volun^f dedicated to 
Sl.t^Court of Directors, A DinertaiioH on the newly dheerered Babyicnian 
intiHptioMy 1801 . He v^as Aiablcd to publish •thif little volume by the 
ftbenaky of Mr. TiUoch. Ep. 



fS JStmarh, on a 

After the word (pt^ruv we iiiid in the JMS. evi* 

As io the difference between 4;^u^e7s and it is of 

Utde importance, tliese two words being respectively employed 
one for the other, by poets ; but is evidently an interpre- 

tation of th^ words s^Kia-s. The most solid barriers, which 
can be opposed to an army, are certainly well-ordered battalions, 
and indeed this ^explanation is found in the printed Scholia. 
The remainder is a quotation from Homer the word re- 
called a verse of that poet to the Scholiast’s memory ; he had 
written it between the lines, or in the margin, and the ignorant 
copyist inserted it in the text. 

This verse of Homer is found in the Iliad, lib. v. 87. where 
the poet, describing the dreadful carnagq^ which Diomed caused 
among the Trojan ranks, compares it to a torrent swelled by the 
winter rains, and which the mounds or dykes could not prevent 
from overflowing the smiling grounds. 

J/ora/AcS 7rXrf$oPTS ioiHcUff 
Xti[tapp(py 

ovr apa spxea 7<r;^6i deXoiacov epiSyjXsto*/ 
eXSovT ‘ 

* In the same manner we are to judge the two words u^KVTrxr* 
in verse 99. The first is found in our editions and 
because it is somewhat less commonly used, the Scholiast has 
explained it by qne of more frequent occurrence \ and 

this explanation has-been inserted by the transcriber into the 
text. 

At verse 152. we also read, one by the side of the other, 
TT^deritwirfc, two words Signifying tp adore. 

There is still another passage, ift which we fihd the insertion of 
Scholia into the text. Ae verse 253. the 'messenger, who reports 
*to Queen Atossa and the old men of tlic Chorus that the Per* 
sians had been defeated) exclaims : 

'/2fioi, xeue^v [tiv irpwTOV ayyiWgiv xcaca‘ 

oiuof ^ dvdyxTj irau dveahv^eu 

. . 

« Hei rnihi ! Tdiserum est primum nmtiare mala i aftamen 
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nccesse est omnem efplicarn calamitcUem.*^— Retween these twt> 
liiiesi we read in the manuscript : 

X^kf^yei 8s ou8si^ xaxmi^ sttcS;/ ayyeXov# 

Nemo aiUem honorat malortim verborum nuntium'' — From 
many passages of the ancient authors we learn tliat it was usual 
to reward with a gift th^ person, who brought favorable* or 
pleasing intelligence; this reflopcion therefore would be very 
natural from the lips of our messenger^ who was the bearer of 
calamitous news •, but his expressions are not in the form of a 
verse, we might easily give them that form, by reading : 

^rspysi yap Oit^s]g ayyeXov xeexeSu e^rdiv. 

and thus w^e find it in tlie printed Scholia ; it is a line from one 
of Sophocles’s tragedies, and inserted, like the preceding ex- 
amples, into tlie text of iEschylus. 

In verse 6i6. the chorus^ invoking the shade of Darius, use 
tliese words : • 

^11 (pb^f'jg dyr/py % <pl7s.og oj^6og. 

« O certe chare virl O certe chare tumule!^* — ^The Scholiast, 
fearful lest the reader •might not know that ojs^o?, generally 
signifying ponclust w’as sometimes used by the jpoets for a 
eombf has taken care to specify this signification by the word 
Tcltpovf a very unnecessary trouble, since, a few verses farther^ 
(line 658.) we find it unequivocally used to designate a tomb. 

ot* axpov xopofL- ^ • 

• j3oy o;^9ou. 

Accede ad mmmum fastigium tumuli** — These are the words 
of the same chorus^ speaking to the same Darius, and our 
ignorant copyist has here also iaserted the explanation iuto the 
poet’s text. • 

There, are not in this manuscript many various readings 
worthy of attention. In our editions we find at verse 126» 

Jlag yap f^nnjXara^ re 
xa) TTeSocTTsfi^g T^siog, 

O’pt^vjg wg ixT^tXoiTTS 
fi£?viO‘<rdjiy. 



$0 Bmarkt m a JWft Persians ’’ ^ Mschylus. 

^ ’Omnis enim eqnestris et pedestris populuSf, velut exanien apum^ 
reliquit (tenam Peisicam Here the particle re is altogether 
unnecessary. The phrase is complete without it, and the manu- 
script, which suppresses it, te-cstablishcs a verse, sylhkbically 
equal to that of the Antistrophe. 

The suppression of one lettqjr in verse 133. also restores its 
measure. We wad in our printed editions, 

‘ Aiicrp6L 3* avfipeSv toSo), 
ir/jXirXavrai 3axp»jjtta<ri. 

« Lecti autem pra conjugum desiderio^ implentur lacrymisy^ 
according to the measure of the strophe just quoted ; 

xoj freSoirri^^q Xemf. 

The true reading should be, as we" find it in the MS. 

In verse 697. I was very glad to find instead of 

We readily see how from may be formi d 

which in fact we perceive in Hesyi:hius, and also in the 
Suppliants of iEschylus, verse 475. 

iiaxttrriipOL xap^la^ \iyou, 

« Audivi s ernmem car pungentem^" \ but it is not easy to dis- 
toxtr the ahalogy\)f fuuttrrnf. 

The last of the various readings adopted by M. Brunck (like 
"the preceding) is this ; at verse 96$ f$, seq. Xerxes, speaking to 
some of his officers, says: . . 

’OXooi^ iTTsXiTrov 
in vaog ippovrag Jw dxTa7g 
jr^XotjuiiyiVi, CTu^iXofj 
Sauovrag stt aMrag^ 

r 

« Perditos reHqui, T^d ex navi dqjeetos in More Salaminiaco 
odmd defunctos in ripd." — ^The manuscript reads ’rTv^A*.; 
iMNMMf far’ iierSlt, •* peroditMes duram ripam" — ^That is, “ Jbu- 
Hbia ad ripam jaetatosi and this image appears to me infinitely 
more interesting. 


P.D.V. 
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"Hammer’s Amient Alphahett and Hieroghfphics, 


Although the French Savdnsy dnring their rasldence in 
Egypt, were Indefatigable in collecting rare and valuable manu- 
scripts, Mr. Hammer was fortunate enough to find at Cairo one 
very interesting work, which had escaped their researches, and 
whicli he has published in the original Arabic, with an English 
translation (1806). This is a collection of ancient alphabets, 
with explanations of Hieroglyphical Characters; and an account 
of the Egyptian priests, their classes, initiations, and sacrifices, 
by Ahmed hhi Abuhekr bin Wahshih^ who florished about a 
thousand years ago, in the time of Khalif Abdul malik bin 
Marj:an, It appears that this author was a Chaldean or Na^ 
hathcan ; and that his work is held in the highest estimation, 
both as it serves to explain ancient alphabets, and as it is con- 
sidered as a key to the* hieroglyphics. It afforded much infor- 
mation to the learned Kircher, as he acknowlpjjges : « haj^d 
exiguum ad Hieroglyphicum institutionem subsidium allatum 
est and the copy, which he used, is now, as Mr. Hammgr 
believes, preserved in the^imperial library at Paris. Kircher 
found it, he says, « sdi^dari Dei prcfddmtiuy* among th^ 
Turkish spoili^ at Malta& 

Among the eighty alphabets deciphered in this work, many 
appcitr most strangely fanciful, and bear titles equally extra- 
ordinary. Such aro the Lukumian alphabet ; the alphabets of 
Hermesy of PlatOy and Pp^ha^as the Talisman alphabet in- 
vented by the Greek philosopher GhcHnighasir ; the mysterious 
alphabet of Hcliaoshy another Greek philosopher ; the alphabets* 
of the seven planets, of the twelve* constellations, of the 
Egyptian kings, ResitUy Kinm the^ Hemesiany Taberinos, 
8cc. Yet Mr. Hammer thinks that most of tfaes^have some 
reiJ foundation, and that $ucL as were not useef in common 
writings were probaMy ciphers amongst diferent nations of the 
East : Irhe proof of which,” says he, is evident from the 
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ctfcumstance that some among these alphabets are used 
even at this day by Turksj Arabs^ and Persians, as a kind of 
secret cipher,”, without being understood by the generality ; 
some of them also appear to have been used by chcmisCs and 
astronomers in very early ages. 

But the most curious portion of this volume relates to the 
hieroglyphics, called by the Arabians Heimiesian alpkabvts 
from Hermes, the first Egyptian monarch, according to Oriental 
history. This triple Hermes is evidently the Trismegistus of 
the Greeks, and possibly,” adds Mr. Hammer, the triple 
Rama of the Indians.” The Pharaohsy or ancient kings of 
Egypt, are divided into the three dynasties by Eastern historians; 
«The Hermesiariy the Pharaohny and ‘tlie Coptic properly 
Egyptian. To the first, and particulai;}y to the tit rce-f aided Hermes 
lumself, they ascribe the pyramids, obelisks, tombs, sphinxes, and 
all those stupendous monuments, that astonish the traveller in 
Upper Egypt ; but they suppose them all constructed for the 
purpose of concealing treasures, raising spirits, foretelling events, 
and alchymical operations; and they call them accordingly 

treasure-chambers, conjuring buildings, astrological tables, 
alchymical mohuments, magical spells/ talismans, and magic 
alann-post5.^[,^,p,lheir secrets, however, were expressed in the 
hieroglyphics, invented by Hermes, and understood by his 
4pscendants, called Heritiesians. 

SoinO of these characters, accordbig to the alphabets here 
given, appear Sufficiently the seven figures 

said to luive been engf aved on the tonaba:^ person^, who died by 
violent death, evidently matk the difieteiit modes of it. These 
figures are 

fUSfitciSng, by die of lightning; by the head, 

decdljadon ; the w a tn^e or serpent ; die fourth a 

the fift}ivAetfPf ox vessel: poison ; the sixth a Anifet 
otdq/gl^lMiAlclKliut*rcpe,ox%a^. • 

Amoog ^ extraordinary figures reprecented in this curious 
Tohtme, ia O 0 e caUhd Bakumed and Kharuf (or the CAlf) « ex- 
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pTCSslve says the Araban author, « of the most sublifne . 
secret, viz. the secret of the nature 6f the world, or the secret 
of Secrets, or the beginning and return *of e^ery thing.** In 
this Mr. Hammer discovers that interesting hieroglyphic, called 
by Kircher the Anima Mundiy but the name of - which had 
hitherto not been explained, and he refers it to the idolatrous 
veneration, in which the Calf had been held*; the worship of 
Apis in Egypt, renewed by the Istaelitas in their adorsytion of the 
calf, and preserved at this moment in th'e jnysterious rites of the 
Druses. The history of the Templars mentions among their 
secret formulas, with which they addressed the image of a Calfy 
one called Bahumed or Bahumety ‘‘which proves,” says Mr. 
Hammer, « that the Templars had some acquaintance wntli the 
hieroglyphics, probably acquired in Syria.” 

'fhe first class of the Hermesians concealed their secrets and 
treasures by means of the alphabets here given. They inter- 
married among themselves, and never imparted their knowledge 
to strangers ; to them are ascribed the books, commonly called 
the Books of Edris (or Enoch). Some descendants of these are 
s.iid to live on the borders of China, and continue to tread in the 
steps of their forefather^. • 

Of the second class, when a child was bom, the mother pre- 
sented it to the priest of a temple, who sprinkled it with water 
from a golden cup *, if the child moved, and appeared fit foi^ 
initiation, various ceremonies were performed, with hymns and 
prayers, and seven adorattohs. The answers of die child were 
recorded by the jiriest on; a tablet of stone, and suspended in the 
temple, after wliich a sacrifice was performed, of a quadruped 
or a bird. X^e body of this anim^^ being purified, was wrapped 
in linen, put into an earthen pot, and deposited in the pit of sacri^ 
^fices. This account seems ^o bl confirmed by the mummies of 
birds found in such numbers. * 

But their principal mysteries, |^cording to the Arabian author, 
were celebrated at the sacrifice of their* great feast. On this 
occasion, they took seven bulls and seven fame, and fed them on 
certain herbs during seven days, and on the seventh ^^y decked 
thctik^lth gold and jewels, andl>ound them with gotden chains. 
The priests sang hymnS axftl prayers in the gyeat temple. The 
people worshipped, and when the chief sacrificer made a sign 
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with his triple staff to the hulls ind ramst the chains weVe 
loosened Without any further effort, and the beasts advanced 
q^ntaneously, offerifig their necks to the sacrihcer, who imnuo* 
lated them. The priests of this class practised various^ other 
ceremonies, but preserved the secret of them among themselves. 

« These things,” said they, are come down from our father 
Adaniy Sethy mi^^Hermes {or Edrisy Enoch), the triple.” 

The third class descei|ded fiTom the sister of Hermes, inter* 
nuxed with stranger^ knd profane persons. And the fourth 
diass, called Mashawiin (walkers, or peripatetic philosophers) 
were strangers, who mingled with the family of Hermes ; they 
first abandoned the worship of the God of Godsy and introduced 
the adoration of stars and constellations : « Learn thou, O 
reader ! (concludes Ahmed bin Was/iih) the secrets, mysteries, 
and treasures of the hieroglyphics, not to be found, and not to 
be discovered, any where else. Formerly a knowledge of them 
could not be acquired, but by immense pains and expense, by a 
great number of years, and a long course of travels; and now, lo ! 
those treasures are laid open for thy enjoyment ; take possession 
of tliem, keep and guard them with the utmost cafre and secrecy ; 
profoundly learned philosophers and curious students only have 
attained thi s kno wledge.” 

’ Whether the work before us may serve as a key to such in- 
estimable treasures as the hieroglyphics, we do not pretend to 
Tfetermine *, but it contains so much extraordinary and interesting 
matter, (which the limits of this epkome will not allow us to 
notice more particufeirly) that we j(hinkjthe reader’s curioxsity will 
be amply gratified by ^e perusal of it. It is a small quarto 
volume, English and Arabie,^he characters forming the various 
alphabets appear to be engraved in wopd with considerable 
accuracy and neatness, and the whole is a specimen of Bulmcr’s 
eleg^t typography. The ingenious translator, Mr Joseph Ham* 
• mer, is a German Orientalist (^considerable eminence, and was 
lately SecreUiy tqdiie4iPaperiarl^g^^^^ at Constantinople. 
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To TiiL Editor of the Class vjal Journal. 

• Sir, 

Ehmit or nine years ago, when Abou 'Talcb 
Khan was in this country, I had the pleasure of meeting liim 
at the house of a nobleman, who, to please and compliment 
Ills Asiatic guest, had invited sevefal friends distinguished 
for their general information, and some well acquainted with 
the oriental languages. A very beautiful ring, belonging to 
one of the company, directed our conversation to the subject 
of precious stones, and particularly of the cftterald ; wlien a 
gentleman of eminent learning (as his various publications have 
evinced) declared himself of opinion that this Jewel was not 
known, or at least not produced, in the ancient eastern w'orld ; 
a declaration which seemed to astonish those of the party, who 
Ivid been in India; where, as they ^believed, emeralds were 
frequeiVMy found, whilst Abou Taleb informed us that tliey 
w'ere originally of Egypt. 

On returning home, I consulted an orientaJist of my ac- 
quaintance, wdio examined several Arabic and Persian manu- 
scripts, and from his communications it appears thatTltmie foun- 
dation does actually exist for tlic learned gentleman’s opinion, 
that the emerald was not known to tlie ancient Asiatics. 


A treatise on jewels (tlie 


Jouahor Xamr/i) 


written in the .Persian language, by Mined dai Abdalaziz^ ac- 
knowledges that in former times emeralds w'cre found in 
mines near the pyramids of Egypt s but, he adds, that this 

source has failed above five hundred years, and that the 

• * 

emeralds now seen in thc«East have been brought thither by 
Europeans. His words are : 










TeiJasM, an Arabian writer, informs us* that Uicy were 
No. I. ' E 
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produced on ^he borders of Egypt ^nd Ethiopia, near Syene 
or Asouan ; but, from another passage, it may be doubted, 
whether those Egyptian emeralds were not found among the 
ruins of Alexandria, and, having probably belonged to Alex- 
ander whether their origin was not European. 

That emeralds arc a natural production of India, lias not, 
I understand, been alnrmed by any •oriental authors, but all 
agree in doscribing their extraordinary properties. If a snake 
or serpent fix his eyes on the lustre of those stones, he im- 
mediately becomes blind ; and Ahdalaziz quotes a Persian 
hemistich in confirmation of this circumstance : 





If a scorpion, says he, or any other venomous animal, 
should sting or bite a man, the application of some pulverised 
emerald mixed with rose water will extract the poison | 
« and it is reported,” (adds this writer) « that all, who con- 
stantly wear emeralds about their persons, and frequently look 
upon them, wJll not only find the aquteness of their sight 
daily augmented, but that melancholy and hypochondriacal 
disorders affect them;” — Of this, however,” (subjoins 

Abdalaziz, with an air of disbelief or doubt) God knows 
tKe truth.” 

Of the power, which emeralds possess over the sight of 
snakes or vipers, tfie Arabian author before-mentioned, Tcifas/iif 
declares, that he was an ocular witness, having himself made 
an experiment on one of those reptiles, which evidently be- 
came blind, when the jewel had been placed for some time 
between its eyes : , 

• &c. ^ lyti 

lliis writer also informs us that the precious stone called 
zebayed > ^ found in the same places as die zemrud 

or emeral^ but not in equul abundance, and tliat 
boUi w^e cliiefly discovered in the excavations Of ancient 
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Alexandria, no mine of them being known at* the time lie 
composed his book (in the year 64fO. gf the Hegira, or of 
Christ, 1242). . * 

We find the emerald four times mentioned in the English 
Bible, (see Exod. xxviii. 18. itxxix. 11. and Ezekiel xxvii. 16\ 
xxviii. 18.) its Hebrew name is np“^i or and some have 
translated it chrysoUtej others carbuncle: but the former 
would signify a gem, of which the^^olor rather fnclines to- 
wards a golden or yellowish tint than* towards the beautiful 
green of an emerald, and this cannot resemble a carbund 'y 
which, as Pliny says, is so called, a slmiiitudiiie ignium,'* 
Nat. Hist. XXXVII. cap. 7. Yet in the thirfey-nintli chapte r 
of Exodus, verse 10. ^the same word npnn, which in othei^ 
passages above-mentioned is rendered by emerald y we find 
translated, according to the Engllsli Bible, carbunchy and by 
Montanufr, ckrifsolithus. From this confusion, which may be 
traced through the, various Greek and Latin versions of the 
Scriptures, we are authorised in doubting whether the words 
npnn, smaragduSf carbwtculusy cJnysrdifhuSy &c. 

were used to describe that stone, which the Persians and Arabian^ 

• • 

call zemrud and we, the emerald. From this confusion 

also, aided by the negative testimony of Abdahizizy and Tel- 
Jashiy w'ho do not pretend to affirm tliat the zemrud wav 
found in the East, and who acknowledge that no mines of it 
had existed for many hundred years, even in Egypt ; I am 
almost induced to believe, with the gentlelnan whose opinion 
gave occasion to this letter, tliat tlie emerald w.is not known 
to the ancient inhabitants of Asia.*’ Any proofs or argu- 
ments that may con§rm this opinion, if right, or correct it, 
if erroneous, will be most accd^table to. 

Sir, * 

Yours, fee. 

*Philosmaragdos. 

F. S. Since the preceding remarks ^ere wrltt^i 1 have 
disc(9Mred a further confirmation of my opinion ifi the con* 
fusion, which prevailif among commentuo^ and critics re- 
specting the emerald, and^tbe positive testimony of a vyry in> 
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telUgcnt travdller. The word iBi,” says Parkhurst in his He- 
brew Lexicon, << sigpifics h)i emerald or some hind jirecimis 
stone and thijf same word, according to Pole, in his Synopsis 
Criticorum, Exod*. xxviii. 18 . is rendered chn/soprascy hyacinth^ 
and ridyy ; but, adds he, alii vertunt smara^dnmr The 
traveller to whom I alluded is the ingenious Tavernier, a jewel- 
ler by profovSsion, who, in the second book of his Voyages 
des IndeSy chap. xxix. declares it an ancient error to believe 
that emeralils were found originally in the East, although he 
knows that many persons well-skilled in precious stones 
bestow the epithet oriental on dark-colored emeralds, he never 
could discover- the places in our European continent, where 
• these stones are found. « But I am persuaded,” continues 
he, “ that f/fe East has nm'r prodt/rrd them ; neither in its 
terra Jirma nor its islands, and on this subject having maile 
most diligent inquiries, during the course of all my travels, 
I never could obtain from any one the cjcact indication of a 
spot in Asia, where the emerahl was fcnind.” 


Ancient Arabian Poem, 


A MONC those metrical compositions, wdiich arc considered as 
most excellent in the Arabic language, may be ranked three* 
poems, entitled, from tlie termination of every distich in /r/w, 
or the letter L, Lamiat, To all Orientalists the Idmiat al 
Agem { Carmrny or Poema Tograi ) is 'wuflicicntly known b) 
the editions of Pococke and Gollus.* Another Lamiat is as- 


’ T1i 4‘ lir^^t rclition of this cclefirated pociiiiios piiblislird by Goliii^, hint 
by Erpcniiis, soint* a9«<Tli*d) in lb2‘>. I Jr. Pororkr publwlied it ut 
Oaifurilifi 1661. with a GraminuUrul Prui[is. AiirliiMiivii ^avc a new edition 
of It in I7f>7. Hf*nry Van dcr Slocjl, n yoiini: rinn of ftreat learninir, who 
flM betbro Hhe hist sheet w:» printed, gave an rmprovod editioiK-^f it in 
iro9. A new f'ditirifi was prepared at Oj^furd some years ago; but (ho 
removal of tlie efli^)r from the l’iiiveisit\ obli;;ud liiiu to abandon (ha 
defi;{fi, at Iftast for a time. Eu 
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cribcd to Abou Miinsouf Maouhoub ; and thg, third poem, 
bearing the title of JLumiat al Arab^ was written by Sfian/un\ 
whom Mons. D^Herbelot erroneously names Sch^fari. (See the 
Bibliot. Orient, hxi. Lamial mi! Siiiafari). 

In a manuscript, wliich once belonged to the illustrious 
Colbert, and is now deposited in the Imperial Library^ at 
Paris, No. l‘lf.55. this poem of Shanfavi h.u^ been discovered 
by the learned Dc Sacy, who, ffoin Uuernal evidenrdL', believes 
that it w^as composed before the age of» M.ihomine<l, and lo- 
lates, concerning its author, the following anecdote, whieli 
found in a short preface or notice attached to the verses. 

Shanfari (so called from the thickness of Jii, lips) \v.i-> de- 
scended from the trib<i of A/d, and Jiad, on some occasion, 
made a solemn vow, that he would put to deatli a hundred 
Arabs of another tribe. Whenever lie met one of tliis pro- 
scribed race, he exclaimed, with a loud voice, while applying 
his arrow to the bow-string, “ This at i/oar lyrs liis aim 
was unerring, and lie had ilius deprived of life ninety-nine 
of the Svlamdn tribe, when he was surprised by his ciumries, 
and slain. But one among tlunn passing afterwards near tlie 
spot, on which the poet's bones had been scatleitJil, struck tlio 
scull sg violently with his foot, that a splinter of it wounded 
him and caused his death, and in tliis manner was completed 
the number of those whom, Shanfari had voued to kill. 

His Ijimiai ol Arab has not been hitherto published either 
in the original or in any European language ; 5 although it i.'> 
comprised, in the Paris MS. with the ^loatlahiity or Seven 
Arabian Poems, which were suspended on the temple of 
Mecc.i, and which have been so admirably translated by Sir 
William Jones, ^ 

'Fhe following couplet is the beginning of Shanfari’s I.a- 
miat : • 






and the wjtolc consists of sixty-eight vd’sc'S which, in tlie 
manuscript, arc accompanied by marginal and interlincary 
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notes, short J>ut sufFicient to explain, in general, the obscure 
or difficult passages.^ 

The poet commences by declaring that he intends to 
retire from human society into the solitude of a desert, where 
he hopes to be free from the effects of hatred and injustice. 
Thj? wolf, the hysena, ^nd the leopard, are to be his com- 
panions : they, he says, will neither reveal his secrets, nor 
shun him ■ on account pf slight offences : always the first in 
hastening to battle, always the last in claiming a share of 
plunder, his noble generosity had raised him above his former 
associates ; but their ingratitude will teach him to separate 
from them without regret ; his favorite friends arc now a cou- 
rageous heart, a bright scimitar, and a chosen bow. The 
poet then boasts of his own fortitude, and the patience with 
which he endured thirst and hunger, danger and fatigue, 
and he employs many allegories taken from those qualities of 
the camel, which render that animal most valuable to an Arab, 
and the blemishes, which reduce its price. Here, also, he de- 
scribes a wolf seeking his prey ; in vain has he traversed the 
wilderness, prowled along the valleys, or searched the banks 
of rivulets •, disappointed in hopes of food, he sends forth 
dreadful ^i?wliiigs, and sounds equally terrific are returned 
by the neighbouring wolves ; at length those unavailing noises 
ere succeeded by a profound silence. Shanfari then describes 
his own activity and swiftness in running by a comparison de- 
rived from those •» birds, which the Arabs call cata^ and which 
announce, by their' screaming notes, the discov^y of a distant 
well or fountain •, he declares that he could outstrip those birds 
in their most rapid flight, and drink before them of the water, 
which they had indicated. He then proceeds to relate the va- 
rious evils, with which fate ha<f overwhelmed him ; they suc- 
ceeded each other, says he, as regularly as the paroxysms of 
a fever return after certain intervals \ but equally firm in ad- 
versity as modest during his prosperous days, he supported 
good and evil with unshaken magnanimity. At midnight, even 
in the coldest season, armed with his bow and formidable 
arrows, he *had spread terror and desolation throughouAn the 
dwellings of his c^enaies *, wives he had rendered widows, and 
children he had made orphans ^ and before the clouds of dark* 
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ness were dispersed, he fiad already returned to his own h*ibU 
ration. Then at sun-rise, would those, who resided in the 
neighbouring places, inquire of each other the^occasion of that 
tumult, wdiich had disturbed their nocturiial repose. Wc 
have heard,*’ sakl they, “ the deep bowlings of *our dogs in 
the night, and we fancied that they bad been alarmed by a 
wolf or a hyaena ; after some noise the hoVlings ceased, and 
we thought that the cries might have^ proceeded from a hawk 
or some other bird, suddenly frighteiwcl. If tlicsc screams 
had been uttered by any evil spirit, lie would, vrithoiit doubt, 
have left some traces of his malignity, and human soiimls 
were never heard resembling tho^c.” '^J'lic poet tlien alhrms 
that neither the midniglit cold, nor the most scorching heat 
of noonday, had ever arrested his progrc‘5S ; and he celebrate^, 
in his concluding verses, tlie generous hospitality with which 
he treated his guesu *, his intrepidity in crossing the ino >t 
frightful deserts, and his activity in climbing the steepest rock'., 
amidst the four-footed tenants of the mountains, tlie wild anJ 
nimble goats, who crowd around him, and seem to consider 
him as an anmial of tlieir own species. 

It appears, from a note at the end of this antient poem, that 
the transcript was made hy Demish^ the of' Ah\ Anno 
•Hegira:, of the Christian elCra, 1 j84*. 

r. 1). V. 


pn the Quantity of a final short / otcr/ hi fore a Word be- 
ginning xdth s fuUoveed by a Consonant. 


The rule of Terentianus Maurus, on the power of a word 
beginning with $ followed by a consonant to lengthen a pi ' - 
ceding short vowel, has given rise to much disquisition. We 
have reason to believe that this Jounial will become the ve- 
hicle of observations from metrical critics on the ^subject. In 
orJ^, therefore, to smooth the ground of inquiry, and to 
afford as many mat&iah as we can for (lie judgment of tlie 
inquirer, we have collected the instances, in wliich that coU 
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location occufs, ' without expressing at present our opinion. 
We have thought it fair to state the various readings in 
the passages, in ^hich the preceding vowel is either lengthened 
or remains short. 

In this number, we shall confine ourselves to the ancient 
poets, reserving the practice of the moderns t'o a future 
number. 

• ‘ 

.'ENNIUS. 

Pontibus instratis conjunxit littora Xerxes. 

Frag7n, 

Auspicio regni stabilita scamna solumquc. 

( Var. stabilitaquc . ) 

Commixta stcllis splcndidis. 

Fi'agin. ex Hecuba. 

^laria salsa spumant sanguine. 

Fragm. ex Andromeda* 

Visccratus, latere pendens saxa spargens tabida. 

Fragtn. ex Thyeste^ 


LUCRETIUS. 

Multo antiquius est, qu^ lecti mollia strata. 

Lib. IV. V. 8i7. 

Tenuia sputa, minuta, croci contacta colorc. 

1 Lib. IV. V. 1146. 


■ We have added words beginning with a double letter, exrept those be- 
idniiing with which was pronounced like i. It is prohablp that x and s 
were likewise softened, and* sometimes pronoiniced like d; thus, Oanthm^ 
DiuynthiUf for Xanihwif Zacynthus. 

* Dr, Carey, in the Second Edition of his l^tin Pro.sody, a book, ^^ieli 
ought to be in the hands of evcTy classical student, lias neglected to notice 
the variety of readings, •and*that lessened the authority, on wliich «his opinion 
is founded. 
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LUCRETIUS, cont tinned. 

Cederc squamigeris laticos nltenlibus aiunt. 

Lib. I. V. 37 

Unde sciat, quid sit scirc, ct ncscire vi^'issim. 

Lib. IV. V. 4^77. 

Endo statu, prior hxc gcstum nnuasse vuictur. 

Lib. IV. V. 

Libera sponte sua cursus lustrare pereir ‘is. 

Lib. V. V. 80. 

Inter cccrulcum virideis miscerc ‘ smaragdos. 

Lib. IV. V. 1119. 

Quidvc superbia, spurckies, pctulantia, quantas — 
• Lib. V. V. 4S. 

Speluiicasque velut saxis peiidontibu’ vStructas. 

* Lib. VI. V. lOl. 

• • 
*Sudcnt ^jumore, et guttis mananiibiV stillent. 

Lib. VI. V. 0 ' 


CATULLUS. , • 

Si pote stolidum repente excitarc vetcrnuin. 
(Var. si potest olidum.) 


• 

XVTI. 21. 

• 

Hoc quid putemus c«sc ? qui modo ^ 

scurra. 

• 

Ncc deprecor jam si nefaria scrip^a. 

XXII. 12. 

• 

• IlTsomo MSS. that word is written maragnus. 

XLV. IS. 


* MM, Recording to the 5*ort Royal Graniiiflir^^nd to l>r. Carey, has 
• final common. 
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CATULLUS^ continued, 

Ut apud nivein 9 et ferarum gelida stabula forcm. 

LXiv- 53. 

Nulla fugx ratio, nulla spes, omnia muta. 

LXV. 186. 

Testis erJ? magnjs' virtutibus unda Scamandri. 

LXV. 357. 

Brixia Chinxae supposha spcculx. 

LXIX. 32. 


TIBULLUS. 


O quantum est auri potius, percatquc smaragdi. 

Lib. 1. i. 51. 

O percat, quicunque legit virldesque smaragdos. 

Lib. lu ir. 27. 

segete spicas, pro grege ferre dapem. 

(Var. €t sjJtcas-) Lib. i. v. 28. 


PROPERTIUS. 

Sed quascunque tibi vestes, quoscunqne smaragdo$. 

Lib. II. xiii. 43. 

Jura dare statuas inter et arma Mari. 

(Var. et statuas,) ' Lib. ni. ix. 46. 

K 

Bnichil spectavi sacris admorsa colubris. 

*• Lib. HI. ix. 53{^ 

Kune uU Sq^iadae classet ? uLi signa Camilii i 

Lib. III. ix. 59. 
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PROPERTIUS, continued. 

fTuquc, O Minou venundata, Scylla, figura. 

Lib. iii..xvii. 21. 

Jam bene spoiidebant tunc omlna, quod nihil illam. 

Lit). IV. i. 41. 

• • 

Tu cave spinosi rorida terga jugi. 

Lib. IV. iv. 46. 

Consulultque strigcs nostro de sanguine, ct in me. 

Lib.,f^. V. 17. 


VIRGIL. 

« 

Jam medio apparct fluctu ncmorosa Zacynthos. 

JEneid. III. 270. 

Forte citi flammanv, date tela ; scandite muros. 

, (Var. ci scandiiCf ascendUe.) Ibid. ix. 37. 

ronite : spcs sibi quisque ; sed hocc quam angusta vidctis. 

Ibid. XI. 309. 

Ilorridii squamosi volvontia membra dracpnis. 

H2idex^ 194. 

fucrat 5 ni;>i Scylla novo concepta furore. 

O'm, 130. 


HORACE.. 

Contra, alius nuliam, nisi olenti m fornicij stantem. 

^at. lib. «. ii. 30. 

Velatiunquc stofiS, jnca edm confqjrbuit in f 

/fid. lib. I. ii. Vl. 
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II O R A C £« continued. 

r 

Si quod sit: vitium, non fastidirc. Straboneni-’^ 

Sat. lib. I. iii. 4 4 . 

Linqulmus, insani ridentes prremia scribx. 

Ibid. lib. I. V. 35. 

Sxpe stylum vortas, itcrum qux digna legi slnt. 

Ibid. lib. I. X. 72. 

Proccros odi^sc lupos t quia scilicet ilHs. 

Ibid. lib. II. li. 36. 

Quem niaui srultiria, ct quxcunqiic in^^cltia veri. 

Ibid. lib. II. iii. 1.). 

IIxc mihi Stcitiniu?, sapientum octavus^ amico. 

Ibid. lib. IT. iii. 

/.e\.Tre ;ontn ^piritu pnecordia. 

Od. lib. V. ix. ‘J6 

The last instance, in tiie third foot of an I.mibic triuerrr, 
may bc'TTTTig or short, an<l may be left to the analogy of ili-’ 
Poet. 


OVID. 

Addldit ft forites, inimcnsaque stagn.', lacuvcjue. 
(Var. et sto^ua immensa.) I^lvi. i. 38. 

In solio Plicebus clans luccnte smaragdis. 

11 . 21 . 

Quod medio lentx fixum cun*aminu spinie. 

Ibid. ui. 6G. 


Ambiguus fiierit modu vir, inodp f«cmina, Scython. 
(Var. S^fflion.) Ibid. iv. 280. 
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OVID, rontimicd, 

Tvlan.it, ct oxprhnitur per (fen.sa foramina splosu-;. 

(Var. tiaisiiSf surras,) kji. 

Dulichii .Samiiquc, ct, quos tiilit alta Zacynthob. 

^ IleroicL i. 87- 

• • 

Ista Myecnea lltcra scripta ma»n. 

(y \\X,J'(l( Id.) I hit!. V. '2. 

F.st in qua nostri litcra .scripta momor. 

iy AX.^ fdt t(i.) HAd. V. 

Ne tamon i^^norot qiix sit sentemtia scripto. 

(Var. scripto scntaitia qtuv sit.) Ibid. xx. 21'* 

Ante focos olim longis cons'uk’re scaninii. 

(Var. ^cdituiis considcrc loiv^is.) Fast. vi. :5t).j. 

Carmlna^ scripta mihi sunt nulla, aut qualia cernls. 

I'ri.^i. V. xii. fl7. 

• • 

Tu potcras fragUos pennib licboiarC- snraragilos. 

Amor. n.TiTTM. 

Anic stotlt ; nivcu lucet in ore ruhor. 

(Var, ante fait.) Amor. iii. iii. t.L 

m 

Ilia soiiiv^ raucum, quiddamque inaibahile strldot. 

(Var. ridt’f.) Ait. Amat. iii. 28^. 

Oraque fontaiui forvid7i spavgit aqua. 

(V AW pulsate lavit.) llnd. iii. 728. 

Hennxo$que lacus, ct olentia sfagna Palici. 

(Var. oicfilis.) JL' Panto, it. x. 2.j.' 

# 

Ante mcos oculos tua stat, tua aempor imago cst. 

IfVar. visa est.) Ibid, ii. iv. 7. 

• • 

^Foccuiidumque genus Mcenx, Lamirosque, iSmaiisque. 

^ (Var. • IJalieuf. ICl. 
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LUCAN. 

Tale» fama canit tumldum super :iequora Xerxenu 
(Var. PersenA Lib. ii. 672. 

Aut pretium^ quippe stimulo fluctuque fiiroris. 

Lib. V. IIS- 


SENECA. 

Trucis antra Zethi, nobllis Dircen aqux. 

(Var. Thcti^ CetL) Heri\fu)\ 

Lutcam trestem retinente zona. 

(Ed ip, 121 . 

Enodg Zophyris plnus opponens latus. 

IbuL H . 

Secst^obliquo tramite zonas. 

Thi/cst, 8t.7. 

Tranqullla Zephyr! mollis afflatu tremit. 

Aga7n^ 433 . 


SILIUS ITALICUS. 

Gonditus excclso sacravit coUe Zacynthos. 

I. 27 .' 5 . 

Atque auxk c^ondam Lamia regna Zaofhthos. 

I. 290 . 

Armaque DuUchil^ proavis portala Zacyntho* 

IX. G 03 . 
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SILIUS ITALICUS, coniinued. 


rje qua spes fusos pacis vkaeque manere£ 

(Var. qiid.) xii. 209. 

Mille Agatliyrna dedit, perflataquS Strogilos Austris. 
(Var. 2yoialoSi Trm/Ios.) xfv. 259. 


JUVENAL. 

Poneru zelotypo j\ivcnis prseLitus larbx*. 

V. i.5. 

Gibb us, ct acre malum sxpo stillantis ocelli. 

(Var. semper.) vi. 109. 

• 

Si tibi i’clotypre rctcgnntur scrinia mocclix. 

VI. 272. 

Occultii spolia, ct plurcs de pace triumpho^. 

. (Var. ct spvUa.) vin. 107. 

Vliidicta gT.ivior quam injuria ; dignum erit ergo. 
{yAX,etgravior.) xvi. 22. 

These two last may be referred to die force of the exsura. 


MiVRriAL. 

f exatus pulchre ride* meS, Zoilc, trifa. 

• II. dS. 

Ut dtgn4l{KC«lo fiat iiiM 4 to tao. 

ti. 66. 

Quid glaitium defheiH Roman* «trit)gt* in on. 

• A* '-rt 

V. I V. 
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MARTIAL, co7itinu€d- 

SIdcre percussa est subito tibi, Zoile, lingua. 

XI. S6. 

Si tumcat, fiam turn tibT zona brevis. 

XIV. 151. 


STATIUS. 

Sudor, ibr arcano florentes ignu smaragtios. 

27a7;. ii. 27(>. 

Pncccleres : agile studium, ct tcnuissim.i virtus. 

IbuL VI. 551. 


AUSONIUS. 

Censor Arihlarchus, normaque Zcno<lori. 

. SapimteSj i. 12. 

Lumbi sedendo, oculique spcctando dolent. 

(V"ar. asj)ccta7ido,) Ibid. Chiloii. r. 

Toxica zelotypo dedit uxor moccha marito. 

Jydg, 10 . 1 . 

Quin ctiam cupio, junctus quia zol-is amori cst. 

Ibid. 77. IS. 

Illustnint quintam Jovis aurca ^idera zonam. 

. Edng^ 5. 9. 

Bruma gelu glaciauA jubarc spir*u Capi^Hprni.- 

{y^x.jubar l'sI spham.) Ibid. 15 . 12 . 

Libra, Scorpius, Arciteneus, Ci^prlcornus ut urnam. 

Signa cu’lrs/. 8. 
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•AUSONIUS, continued, 

Esset Aristarchi tibi gloria Zenodotaque. 

, . Profess, 13. 3, 

Quod jus pontificum, quse foedera, stemma quod olim. 

Ibid, 22. 5. 

Sanxerit, et Locris dcderit qux jura Zaleucus. 

• • Ihid,2£.\\. 


IN OBITUM 

RICARDI PORSONI 

GRiECARUM LITKRARUM 
Al*tD CANTABUIGIENSES PROFESSORTS 
. TOT MAKAriTOY. 

E\ (xsv ra Qvrjwu ^ otrrtg eu.Tron;, 

. 6uvaju.iv s)(oi nv wtrrs trfoSijyai OavsTv, 
Uoptrwv av e^Tj 819 

vuv 8’, El xa'hdig ng etre jUriJ xotTidtg ;rovs7, 
ou86V ti ju.aAXov £<rTiv otTro^uytj jxo^ou* 
ouxoui^ eyslpwv dpr^uov otxrpou ett} ra<p<p 
to/ouSe (pojTog oux ExaiSs(rdi^<roju,ar 
aAAoi mfrirep ^ivhp d)(^psT^ o8e S* eyreae 
uTTsprsyr^g wg Spuj, dyaAjoad* ‘JSAAaSo^. 
Uax* tjSovtj ti^ itrrhroNrSi y ip xaxoTg' 
rd TowSfi yd^ irdvr dy^pog ou TsdyiJ^sTai*^ 

crwfAa, 8*iTi 

'Tif o3(r* f y roijp ypdfJLfJi^iy, 

• • 

No. L 
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Au ReDACTT-UR DU JOUKSAI. Classique. 
Monsieur, 

£iN creusant dans Teglise de St. Holier, on a 
trouve une Inscription Latine, qui me parait digne des meil- 
Icurcs pieces d^ TAnthologie. J’osc me flatter quo vous lui 
ferez place dans votre Recueil, avec une traduction Fran^aisc, 
qui n’en exprime pas mal le sens. 

J’ai rhonneur d’etre, &c. 

A C— — . 

le ler Janvier^ 1810. 

Hlc jacct Gertruda Amy, carissima uxor 
Thomx Amjr, Centurionis. Obiit xxiii^ die August!; 
Sepulta xxv^ ejusdem mensis, A. D. 101*7. 

Enysea de stirpe meum Comubia partum 
Vindicat. Hillarius jam tenet ossa saccr. 

Per Sporades Gallosque pium comitata marltum, 
Deferor nuc : visa est sors mihi nulla gravis. 

Viximus unanimes ; et prima prole beati. 

In mundum duplici morte secunda venit. 

Pignora dividimus : comitatur me morientem 
Mortua : solatur filia prima patrem. 


On iest empre$s& iaccudlltr la belle Epitaphe de Jersey. 
La traduction; quoiq^ieUe m rende non setdem^ le sens, mais 
meme V espfit^ est inadmissible dcCiis un Journal consaerf d la 
litterature Grecque, Latine, et Orientfle^ et aux ssijets clas* 
vques, et critiques fhdtqu^s dans k Prospectus. 
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THE INSCRIPTipN AT AXUM. 


HE Inscription, which is the subje(ft of the present article, Is 
given ill the third volume of Lord Valentfti’s Travels, a work that 
does the highest honor to the enterprising spirit of that nobleman. 
Abandoning the seductions of affluence, and the elegancies of 
polished society, he made not the tour of Europe, but of the 
East, and prosecuting*a voyage of danger and difficulty up the 
Red Sea, has not only made his publication the vehicle of 
entertainment, and of some useful discussions, moral and poli- 
tical, but has also added materially to the stock of geogra- 
phical knowledge. .This is not the first indeed, nor a single 
instance of this spirit among Englishmen, but, I believe, it is 
the peculiar boast of our country, that it alone has hitherto 
produced men, who neither compelled by duty, invited by- 
interest, nor aspiring after conquest and dominion, have visited, 
and m’ade known to us, distant and inhospitable rp^lnng^ 
the pure love of science and discovery. In this manner, 
Abyssinia, once powerful and respected, an early convert tcT 
Christianity, and with a fidelity and a fortune rare in the 
East, still preserving its attachment to our Common religion, 
and presenting, at this day, an insulated spot of Christendom 
in the midst of Moors and Pagans^ has been twice visited by 
Englishmen in a •private character, within these forty years, 
first by Mr. Bi'uce^ ^nd latel]^ by Mr. Saltj the accomplished 
and intelligent companion ©f Lord Valentia on his travels. It 
was among the ruins at Axum^ the ancient ciqpital of Abys- ^ 
sinia, that Mr. Salt found the present Inscription, engraved 
on a large single detached stone, and^ in characters pretty 
legible. Mr. Salt very happily discovered, that the names 
mentioned in the Inscription pf Aeizanas and Sa^zana were 
in air probability the ^ Greek names of «i Abyssinian king 
and his bjotheri called by Ludolf in hh cemroentaries Aet- 
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zaiia and Sazanus. There is a letter still extant to these 
brothers from the Roman Emperor Constantius in St. Atha- 
nasius/ This, letter of Constantius was written in tlie year 
of our Lord 356. and by thii means the date of the Inscrip- 
tion may be nearly ascertained. Mr. Salt supposes that 
this monument could not have been erected much later 
tjian the year *327. in which Frumciitius had been ap- 
pointed Bishop of Axurp. Bat this opinion presupposes that 
the king and his people had at this time been converted, and 
that it is improbable that a Christian king should assume 
the title in the Inscription of the Son of Mars, and should 
also erect public statues to that deity. Much stress how- 
ever cannot be' laid on the latter circunpstance, as it is hardly 
fair to presume that the kings of Abyssinia, as new disciples, 
would be more strict than their teachers, the emperors of 
Greece, in point of religious purity •, and it is well known 
that Constantine, after his supposed conversion, published in 
the same year two edicts, die first of which enjoined the 
solemn observance of Sunday, and the second directed the re- 
gular consultation of the Aruspices.^ Constantiusliimself, the co- 
temporary of Aeizanas, visited die temples of Rome, and bestowed 
the sacerdotal dignities on the nobles-* On the contrary, if the 
faSt', "That Aeizanas reigned just twenty-seven years, ^ according 
^ to Bruce*s history, may be relied upon, and since it appears that 
the letter of Constantius was written in 356 to Aeizanas, as 
then ^/eigning it is impossible that he could have com- 
menced his reign ‘sooner than 329. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the Inscription cannot be of an earlier date 
than the year 329. nor of a later date than the year 383. 
that is to say, that it must have been done within the two 
terms of twenty-seven years, taking the year 356. as a mean, 
in which year it is known that Aeizanas was reigning. The fact, 
• which the mdnument records, as justly observed by Mr. Salt, 
is not very important in itself, being nothing more than the 


* Vide AUmn. Apol. p. G93. P^ris, 16^, 

* Qibbon’s History, g^e. vol. iv. p. 841. Octaro Ed, 1783. 

^ Ibid foLiv. ^ Lord MtleatU's Traveif, voKiii. p,90i 
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subjugation of some mutinous district; tut as •an authentic 
cotemporary record in confirmation of history as to the con- 
nexion anciently subsisting betjveen the Giotk Empire and 
Abyssinia, and as it serves to illustrate the Adulitic Inscription, 
so learnedly commented upon by Dr. Vincent, and explained 
satisfactorily by Mr. Salt’s ingenious and very modest con- 
jectures, and lastly, as a curious specimen of palaeography, 
it is in all these respects welf woAhy of public* attention. 
Dr. Vincent has left very little to be added or amended cither 
in the text or in his interpretation of it ; still, however, some- 
thing may be gleaned after him, and this I shall now present 
to the public, together with the Doctor’s full *sheaf. 

I transcribe the text into modern characters, as follows ; 
and have underlined those letters, that arc a deviation from 
the common and established orthography : 

1 • Bf)L(rt%sx}g A^u[xeiTfou >coLi 

fj. 0[^r}pirwu xai rou Paeioau xoli Ai^i- 

3. OTfarj xai iia^asirwv xai too 

4. Kat rou 77a/xfi) xon Bot}yoL£iTcov kai roy 
*5. KoLSorj ^a(ri7\,sug ^aenT^smv uiog Ssoti 

6. Avixr^Tou Apsmg araxrrifruvrwi^ 

7. Kara xaipov rou sSuoug rmv Bovyan- 

8. r(i}V aTreo’TiXa/xgy rovg ri[JLSTsp(jjpg 

9- .4S6X<pou^ HaiOL^ava xat rou* ASr^(poct 

10. TovTODg 7roX£/x73(rai xai Trapaosocu- 

l 1 . xoTcov atJTwu uTTOTOL^auTsg auTotjg 

12. Hyayov Trpog rj[£ag [xsra koli rm 6ps[JL^ 

13* fjLOLTcou auTOJV ^oalV rs ^ ^ * xai 

14. fiarroi/ * * * * xas xrrjUfou ucoro^opwu 

15. Op^ypaureg aurmg ISoetnu^n xai btcktit- 

16. /xai amov* irorii^ovreg atJTOtjg ^utoits 
• 17. xai oiuo) xai v^psufMtriu wavrag ^ 

18| raciay oiriPsg rou a^iOixop 0a<r/V 

1 9- xoi 6§ avp Toi" o^Xo) atiToiv top apiSfiop ^ 
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SO. Avyo} y^ofjiSPOixaQ sxaarrrjv rjfjispav ap^ 

21. TOU 9 (Tirhovs * * * xai oivov stt 

22. * OLXpstg ou ayaybvfnv aoroug irpog i^piOLg Tou 

23. roug ouv auroig Traifra ra cTri- 

24. TTjSia xui a[x^ia(roLi/Tsg arjroog [xsToixYitrauTag 

25. Kare(rr7}(ra[xei^ ££ yiua tottov rrjg r^pLerepoLg ;^fo- 

26. pctg xoLyioupLBUov Marutot xat sxeXetjfrafJLev auroug 

27. UoCKiv ai^vcousuetrSoLi 7rapoLG’)(o[jL£Voi 

28. Toig e^a<nv ^oL^tXu<Txoig ^ootg * * * * uTrsp Se 

£9- JEu^picrriag^ to*j iloli yswr^fravrog Apsatg 

30. ApsQtjxcc atjTO) auSpiauru p^prjcroup euoc xai apyu^ 

31. paiov 6va xai ^aT^xoug y ett ayaOco, 

I will now give a literal translation of it, without observing 
the order of lines, as the transposition of words in the original 
makes it diflicult to adhere to it in this respect : 

(We) Aeizanas, King of the Axoniites, and Homerites, 
and the Rhaeidan, and .Ethiopians, and Sabaites, and of^the 
"'BL'LjUi and the Tiamo, and the Bougaites, and the Kaeum, 
King of Kings, Son of the invincible ^ars, at a time when 
“ the nation of the Bougaites had rebelled, (We) sent our 
brotlier Saiazanaand the Adephai (or governor of the district) 
to subdue them* by war; and tliey (the Bougaites) having 
surrendered themselves, they (our brother and the governor) 
when they had subjugated them, brought them unto us, to- 
gether with their cattle, as well oxen to the number of * * ♦ * 
as sheep to the number of ♦ * ♦ * also beasts bearing burthens 
on their backs ; (our brothers atJd the governor) having fed 
them, with beef and bread in regular rations ; furnishing 
• them all in abundance with bread, and wine, and water 
for drink, being in number six petty kings with their fol- 
lowers, amounting toi • * * ♦ distributing each day loaves 
of bread to the number of * ♦ ♦.* ^nd wine to the number 
of * hemiijs (or three-quarters of a pint) until they bring 
them unto us. (W'e) therefore when we had given them 
all things necessary, and had clothed ^'them, settled them as 
a colony in a certain place in our kingdomi called Mataia, 
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and commanded' rations of provision agait to be, given thern, 
allowing to the six petty kings * * ox/n. In gratitude to 
him who begat me, the invincible Mars, I Ijave erected to 
hifh one statue of gold, and one of silver, and three of brass, 
for good luck. 

In this word in the original tfie round form of 
rpsiloji and sigma is exhibitecl, whjch, according^ to Mont- 
faucon, was first introduced by the Romans, about the time of 
the first Ciesars, and was afterwards adopted by the Grecians. 

Avio-Tiy^otLiiv, without the t- This is written according to 
pronunciation without regard to orthography. Howel informs* 
us, that the modern .Greeks, with whom he* conversed, con- 
founded divers letters of the alphabet with one sound, for 
in point of pronunciation they made no difference between 
vpsiloHf iota^ and eta ; he might have added also between the 
three mentioned and the diphthongs a and as a modern 
Greek, learned in his original tongue, informed me, and con- 
vinced me by his own pronunciation. It should appear, from 
the promiscuous interchange of iota and i* in this Inscription, 
that this vice or negKgence in pronunciation 4 iad obtained in 
the fourth century, and it is to be found in all its varieties 
in the manuscripts of the lower centuries. Almost evefjr'page^ 
in Montfaucon’s Palaeographia abounds with instances, and as * 
his work is not in every body’s hands, I will here just cite a few 
of them. In the specimen ^ given of a Greek Psalt«fy, trans- 
cribed by Sedulius Scottus in the ninth* century, n occurs for 
< in for >1 for in uc^^yrTij for fKgiwTH, and * for u 

in for : a and o are likewise confounded in the same 
specimen, where is written for and, on the con- 
trary, iSoHiv for in th% same manner as is twice 

found in this Inscription for Agi®* ;#iyy»i5 for lyyi;? occurs in 
another manuscript. ^ In an inscription at Ancyra,^ supposed 
to be of the date of the middle of the second century, hyctrlj^^ 
is put for tvyttrt^Xf In an epitaph* is fotfnd for 


' Familiar Letters, sc^t. i. let. 27. ^ Montfaucon’s Pulseugr. p. 160. 

* Moiilfaucon's Pakcogr. p,237. ^ Ibici*p.l71, 

3 Ibid, p, 233. 
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with a doublfe irrejjularity, exhibiting m for «<, and e for 
Of the latter, I shah have occasion to speak farther ; I have 
dwelt on this matter at some^ length, as most of the readings 
I shall propose arc* founded on these mistakes in orthography. 

I translate this in the singular number, considering 
the plural here a^ an oriental manner of expression, which 
has been adopted by ourselves to give dignity to the royal 
style. Wi\son‘ says, words that express dominion, dignity, 
majesty, are commonly put in the plural-, as, gods^ 

lo)'dSi hmhandsy masters; though at the same 

time they may have a verb, noun, or aflix, singular. It cannot 
escape observation that there are other expressions in the Inscrip- 
tion, that partake of an Oriental, more than a Greek, idiom. 

Tfly I conccive this not to be the proper name of 

one of the king’s brothers, but a name of o(Ece in the 
Abyssinian language, and equivalent to commanded' of the 
district. Dr. Vincent,* upon the place called At-almo in 
Abyssinia, first observed that At seemed to be merely an 
article or prefix, and Mr. Salt ^ has since distinctly told us, that 
Ade signifies a^ district. Hence Ade^goflCi Ad^hahhalai^ Ath^- 
agaif Ath-anuj At^haraj and Ash-guagua^ all places men- 
iiTrnd in LudolPs map of Abyssinia. The termination or 
its equivalent in sound, as we shall see hereafter, is per- 
iiaps no other than the Hebrew root nns diix^ princepsy 
p)'(efectuj% a word that is said to obtain among the Chaldeans, 
Arabians, Syrians*, -/Assyrians, and Persians. * Were the Abys- 
sinian word expressed in Hebrew, it would assume the 
kindred, but more expanded, form of Ademe^phcy 

instead of Ade-jdiCy a compound not unlike, either in manner 
or meaning, to the German title \and-grave. 

is for iTria-trto-fMi, as the s&nse demands, but all that 
appears in the original is the imperfect word To 

judge from the appearance of the stone, there does not appear 
ever to have been roqm enough for this word at full length, 

’‘^Elements of Hebrew Gr&mmar, p. 27,'). 

* Periplus, p, .547. 

3 Lord V«|enfia’8 Travels, vol. in. p, 197. 

* yide Parkhurst’s If ebreiy Lex, in voce, 
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and I suspect here an intentional abbreviatAn, not uncommon 
with notaries, by which the « preceding the r is to be read 
backwards again after the t, and thus'^is made to per- 
form a double office. ^ * 

Avvfliir. I suspect this to be an abbreviation for a 

word coined from the Latin, like Awyeurroj, Augustus; rex ; 

ivXovcrr^ioi, illmlris^ and many others, that abound in the writers 
under the lower Greek Empire. Suidas has Avvavet, but says 
no more of it, than that it is 

navTflif Here t is put for tt diphthong, and I venture 
to read mvretq for vetvrcA by the substitution of sigma for 
epsilon^ which makes the sense plain, and the construction regular. 

is here put for ^eta-tXt<rKtty but though there appears 
.from the plate plenty of room at the end of the line for the 
two letters, <?, omitted, yet there does not appear to be 
the least trace or vestige of them on the stone. I suspect, 
therefore, that the* original engraver of the Inscription here 
exercised his ingenuity again in the same way, and upon the 
same letters, in the preceding instance of By the 

same process exactly, tjiat is, by the repetition of «rx backwards 
after the a, we may discover in the abbreviated form of 
the full word Some notaries carried 

trick of abbreviating to such a pass as to be quite enigmatical, 
and Montfaucon, in the deciphering of them, has displayed 
the sagacity of an OEdipus. ^ 

Et Here occur two deviations frofh orthography in 

one word, by*which it is so disguised as hardly to be known. 
When exhibited however in its proper dress, it will be 
found to be no other than the accusative plural of the very 
familiar word heminaf jl liquid measure, common both 

to the Greeks and Romans. By this^ reading, extracted with- 
out any alteration of the letters, the sense is so much improved, 
as hardly to leave it doubtful. When we are told that the 
prisoners were furnished every day v^ith bread to such an 
amount, we have a clear idea of the quantity, and of the 
generosity of the conqueror, Jbut we are not mu^h the wiser 
for knowing that thejj were supplied with wine so many months. 
It is evidently the intention of the Inscription to give as 
accurate an estimate of the wine distributed as of the bread. 
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and this is done etTectually by a statement of the number of 
loaves, and also oiV the number of the measures of wine. 

and having precisely the same sound in the mouth 
of a Grecian, I apprehend that the latter form was preferred, 
because the long vowel introduced for i in the penultima, 
coincides with the accent. It is well known, that the modern 
Greeks pay not* the smallest attention to quantity, but are 
governed 'in their pronunciation wholly by accent, and it is 
probable that, even at: tlie early period of this Inscription, the 
Greek language had begun to degenerate in this particular. 
It is not easy, upon any other foundation, to account for the 
promiscuous interchange of vowels long and short, to the 
utter disregard and destruction of all quantity, a matter, of 
which the ancients were tenacious to a scruple. But a 
modern Greek, who pronounces awSt as if it were axiri-ilid in 
English, and as a dactyl, if he were desired to write by 
his ear, would write it as in the Inscription, because 

accent and quantity now are no longer distinct, but always go 
together *, and as » is used, he knows, to express a long sound, 
it would naturally be preferred to express an iota accented. 
A modern Greek, who knew nothing of the language of his 
Mcestors, might spell and write, according to his ear, this word 
I know not how many different ways, by ringing the 
several changes on the five equivalent vowel sounds, v, m, i, a, 
and Whoever reads old Greek manuscripts should bear 
in mind that these five vowel sounds arc equivalent, and, 
as soon as all sense of quantity became lost, were substi- 
tuted almost indiscriminately one for the otlier, or be will 
often fall into very curious mistakes. The same confusion of 
some of these vowels existed , also among the Latins, who 
wrote indifferently, omnes^ omneis^ emnis^ 

E|flcir<v, is the dative of declined in imitation of 


’ We may observe in ^iir own language Bomething of tliis tendency lo 
what a learneil prelate hsis railed a vile lotacism*. Many persons pro- 
nounce join, boily and point, as if they were written Jhic, bile, and pint ; 
and onr poetS^ with a very convenient license, avail themselves of this lati- 
tude in pronunciation, and make other words of similar termination, such 
|u soil, oil, toil, &c. rhyme with smile, anil teiminations of that ilass. 

* IloKlcy, on the Frosodics, p. 9S. 
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but never admitted, I believe, by classic Jvriter^; it might be 
translated into Latin by sexibus^ but with equal violence to 
the gurity of the language, may observe, that all the 

datives plural have the » added, and that retains its ancient 
Homeric form, like ^oinrnv, &c. from wliich form the more 
modern and seem corruptions, or rather abbreviations. 

Tow fMti yivvwuvTdf, Here occurs in fi»i for ftt another devi- 
ation from ancient orthography, vefy common in 'the lower 
and middle ages. One instance has bebn already given above 
in for Ill the manuscript Psaltery above- 

mentioned of Sedulius Scottus, the hundred and fiftieth psalm, 
Laudato Daminum^ exhibits, at the beginnyig of the nine 
first verses, uniformly and successively Amtrcti for aimn, ‘ 
Another instance of eti for f occurs in this very Inscription 
just below, where we find for At the time 

of Suidas the pronunciation of ui was so identified with f, 
that the words beginning with at are introduced in his Lexicon 
next after delta in the alphabet, and between that letter and 
epsilon. I will just add, before I conclude this subject, that 
there was probably some affinity even in the^ pronunciation 
of the elder and classical Greeks between at and i, and hence 
it is that at is commonly considered as a short syllable^ 
regard to one of the rules that governs accentuation.^ 


* Montfaiiron’s Palscojij. p. 237. ^ 

^ As early at least as the time of Eustathius thtf confusion of the vowel 
t with tlic diphthong f<, and of the diphthong; at with tlie vowel f, seems 
to have obtained. For he alleges this line in Homer 

Kot VfAfittfj W%t icii^wtat a^cuvov^ 

as exhibiting an instance *of a perfect je-cchoing of mind, in the words 
and This he says is Tearm ravTo^mof. I know that 

Bishop Horaley* confines the similitude in tliese words to tbe last two 
syllables — tio^t and — tirtai, and denies it to the first syllables W — ' 
and W — . His reason is tliat the former souTid is short, and the latter 
long, and consequently, that two such sounds can never be the same. He 
seems, however, here to have fiillen into an error himself, which he lias 
justly exposed in others, that is, int^ a confusion of time wi^ mere tone 
or sound. Two musical notes, or two voices, may be well the same in tone 
or pitch, and yet differ iit tiq^e or quantity of duration. The ^a^i^nTis 
here is not indeed but may still be 

* Oa Uie rrosodies, p. 193. 
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On the name of fthe country called Abyssinia I will make 
one observation, beft^re I quit this Inscription. It appears to 
me that Habesh, Sebritae, an^ Hebrews, are all derivations 
distorted by difterent pronunciations, from one root, namely, 
nar Ober or Eber^ and all mean the same thing, namely, pas^ 
sengers or strangers. Seber, from whence is formed the 
Greek termination Sebrita;, is nothing more than Heber, with 
the serpentine aspirate prefixed instead of the common aspirate, 
as Halaat in Abyssinia is sometimes called Salait, ‘ and as the 
Latins have made siipti' from sub* from sylva from 
£/a»j, and so on. The name of strangers is one, that has some- 
times been assumed by nations, and has more often been given 
them in contempt. In this manner, the ancient Germans 
Called every thing foreign, every thing that was not German, 
Gallish or Welsh, a name, that belonged at first, and pro- 
perly only, to their neighbours in Gaul, but was afterwards 
transferred to their inveterate enemies, their neighbours in 
Italy, which country they still call Welsch-landy and their 
language, Welsche Sprache. It would be however as great 
an error to suppose tliat the Italians and Gauls were once the 
same people, because they have been designated in the German 
i^ifljlguage by the same appellation, as to suppose tliat the 
Portuguese and Swedes have a common origin, because they 
are both confounded, at this day, by the Turks under the 
common name of Franks. Much stress, therefore, cannot be 
laid on the single circumstance of coincidence in name and 
meaning between the ancient Sebritac and modem Abyssinians, 
in order to prove their identity, but it is certainly a strong 
proof of it, that Herodotus places the Sebritse much about 
the country now occupied by the Abyssinians, and this double 
agreement both of name and place produces almost con*' 
viction. * 

M. 


■■ - .. 

* Lord Valentia’8 Travels, vol. in. p. 198. 
' Vide Dr. Vincent’s Feriplns, p. 108. 
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The InscriptioiB, which is here given, is taken from an en- 
graving in the third volume of Lord Valcntia’'« Travels/ 

His Lordship says, that General Andreossi had mentioned a 
column in a Mosque at Damietta, which had a Greek Inscrip- 
tion on it. Lord Valentia requested permission to enter the 
Mosque to copy it, and was permitted. He then proceeds to 
say, that the Inscription is to him quite unintelligible : « It is 
certainly not entirely^ in Greek, nor any other characters, but 
seems to be cabalistic.” 

It is no impeachment to his Lordship’s judgment, that he 
was not able to recognize immediately characters so much abbre- 
viated, and mutilated, and disguised. They are, however, cer- 
tainly Greek, and'not so cabalistic as many that may be found 
in Montfaucon’s Palaeographia. The text is, I apprehend, as 
follows, wheti expressed in common characters, and in an ex- 
tended form : • * 


fA(oo) 

eA(€>;frov) 

sv T13 ^a^(<X5/a rrryj) 

Toy (Toy 8ouXoy 

rswpyiQi/ 

In English thus : 

Remember me, • O Lord, in thy kingdom ; Have mercy on 
thy servant George. 

Aivijfl-dflTn, in the original the three first letters had been tieil* 
together by a connecting stroke between the M and the H, so as 
to make an intervening N, but this strobe is now wanting, and 
must be supplied in reading. In the two last letters of this 
word another tie of two lettert into one occurs. Is here 
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r 

put for ; I 1 nd «i in the lower ages being constantly 

interchanged, as observed and demonstrated in the preceding 
Inscription at Axum. 

The letters cx are evidently the beginning of the -word 
; as there was not room in the second line, it was put 
over it : c is in the last line also put for a substitution by 
po means uncommon in Inscriptions. 

O. 


THE DELIAN INSCRIPTION. 

There Is a faithful transcript of this Inscription engraved In 
Mr. Payne Knight’s Essay on the Greek Alphabet, to which I 
refer the curious reader. It consists of the following letters, 
expressed in common characters : 

r 

0 aFuro Xi3o avdpiag xat to 

I will first give here the different interpT stations of it by 
Montfaucon, by Dawes, and by Mr. Payne Knight ; and in a 
matter where there is so much room for conjecture, and where 
TRt^much has been exercised, I will then hazard a new con- 
• struction of it, which has one advantage in its favor, perhaps 
the only one, that it does not require a single letter to be dis- 
turbedvi** Montfaucon considers the two first letters • and « as 
fragments of some .word preceding. He then reads what fol- 
lows, as if it wei^ ip t« tut ety^^tecs fcect to in modem 

characters w ry x. t. a. id est, in lapide stun statua et 

hasis.^ 

Dawes, to make sense of it, adds four letters to the Inscription, 
and strikes out one, napiely the v ift «Ft;ro, which he considers 
•inserted by a later hand, as a comment on the digamma f. He 
reads it thus : 

To aFro Xido c/jA o av^piag rs xai to (r<p6Xug 

I have ujjderlined the letters inserted by Dawes, the better to 
distinguish tliem. 


* Vide Montfaucou’s Palocograpliia, p. 1^1, 
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Dawes considers ‘jfo atPr® to be the iEoljc or Doric gcnitfve 
in and that it would be expressed in modj^n characters, as t« 
K.T.x. id est, Ejusdem lapidis sum et statua et basis. 

Mr? Payne Knight makes no 'alteration in. the letters, but 
tliinks that the first letter ® is aii article that may be referred to 
by which means will have its article, as w'cll as 

He considers etwra as the genitive* case, instead of 
rtvToi/ xi&6Vy according to later orthography, and makes ’the same 
sense of it as Dawes. • 

With great submission to those, who have preceded me, I will 
now offer a new construction, and instead of opposing theirs, 
shall confine myself to the defence of my own, and then leave 
it to the learned to decide which is most probable. 

I road every letter exactly as it is given in the Inscription, 
but I consider a et rvre Xi69 as an obsolete abbreviated nominative 
case, and re not as an article, but as a pronoun in the old geni- 
tive case, for the modern rev. It is thus used as a pronoun fre- 
quently in Homer, as i<petr rev y iKXvi 0«7/3o; *A7roXXeei>- 

Iliad, 1. 4-3. In modern characters it would appear thus, in an 

extended form,Vithout abbreviations: 

• • 

0 arjTo^ si[JLi Apdpia§ xat too (r^e?.ay. 

Id est, 

Jpse idinn lapis sum statua et ejus (statuac) basis. 

In English, 

I one-and-thc^same stone am statue and its pediment. 

It will be incumbent on me to produce some probable 
ground for the supposition^ thJt o is a corrupted, 

or rather an abbreviated old form of •the nominative, now 
terminating in I have certainly no authority either of any 
ancient, or of any recent, grammarian, which I can cite for 
this purpose, and on which I can rely for any support. It 
becomes me, therefore, as I am here without a guidcj^ to speak 
by no •means decisively; at the same time it appears to me 
that some strong arguifients in favor of the supposition may 
be drawn ^om analogy^ It U well known, ^at the final 
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not only in Greek| and Latin^ but also in modern languages, 
is frequently dropp:id in the hurry of utterance. This is par- 
ticularly evid(;:nt iii the vocative cases, which are nothing 
more than nominative cases," except that they are abbreviated, 
whenever they can be so conveniently, in order to accom- 
modate the zeal and earnestness of the speaker. Thus ^eta-iMvy 
i^TTOTit^ aBe only abbreviated forms of /Sot(riMvi, 
iTTyrorni : Homer constaptly i^ses th# abbreviated form, 

as a nominative. I guspcct likewise that Homer omitted both 
$ and V final in very many places, where they now are in- 
troduced in conformity to later practice. It is not only in the 
single point of the digamma that Homer has been modernized, 
but this I purpose to make a subject of some future paper. 
To return to the subject, I apprehend that the final sigma was 
discarded originally as well from words terminating in as 
from those terminating in ms, like iWerat, pnrtiret, and many 
others, that occur in every page in Homer. Hence was de- 
rived the practice among the old Poets of cutting off the g 
in words ending in «;> or us in Latin, as in the common 
instances of xo^um, Egregie cotylatus homo catus 

Allius Sext’iiSi and Lumina sis oculis etiam bonus Ancus re-- 
liquit, with many others that might be cited. Now in all 
* these cases the vowel preceding s is made short by the rejec- 
tion of the final 5 , exactly in the same way as iworx, &c. with 
this only difference, that, in the latter case, orthography has 
confolmed itself to use and pronunciation, while, in the former 
case, s is preser/ed in writing, although the lines must be 
pronounced without it, as Ko^u¥ifi, Egregie cor-- 

datus homo catus ^litC Sextus, and Lumina sis oculis etiam 
bonus Anal reliquit. This abbreviation tended to produce 
confusion and obscurity, especially in an age when the modern 
helps and marks of apostrophe and punctuation were unknown, 
and therefore as the languages became settled was gradually 
abolished. I conceive, however, that in some few words 
custom had established its tyranny beyond correction, and that 
vestiges of the discarded termination may still be traced in 
3fiw» ytihx ywJ and ».r.x. in the Greek, and in 
ipsi, ist^, genu\ gehi, famvl, liber^, glaber^, &c. in 
the Latin, for the obsolete and perfect nominatives, rnns* yvwti. 
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or is-^dem^ ipsus^ iitm^ gepm or gemm^ 

gebis or gelun^ famulue^ Hiberus and glaberus 

While I am on this subject I will add a derivation 
in relation to it, if not in confirmation of it, which will 
not fail to raise a smile in those, who have not much turned 
their thoughts to the changes that take plaoe in dialects, and 
to the study of etymology. I mean jo submit, that the 

second word in the Inscription, is the^ parent, or rather the 
sister, of ipsdt and of the compound snapte and suopte {Uvtk 
and icevrS ) : 

Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa taiiien, qualem decet esse soroinm. 

• 

To make this a little clearer, I must preface, that 7ipsilon^ 
when preceded by a vowel, in modern Greek is pronounced 
as F in English, and that uvrU and fiec<nXivt arc pronounced 
as q/los and vasilefs, the /3 having the sound of our v. Ir 
is agreed at all hsftids that the letter F represented the ancient 
digamma, but as to the right pronunciation of this letter, the 
learned are •very much divided, some contending that its 
power was that of oui^ v, and others that of our w. I would 
suggest, that there was probably some latitude in the pronun- 
ciation of this letter among the ancients themselves, and that 
there might have been a negligent habit among the old Greeks, 
something similar to which is found among many of the 
good people of London, who, confound commonly j) jLiid w, 
pronouncing vinegar as wifiegar, and wine^ oA the contrary, as 
vine. Were a modern Greek desired to express the word 
vinegar in Greek letters, from oral delivery, he would write 
it as from the mouth of a correct speaker, but 

from the mouth of a Londoxi^r, or a negligent speaker. Pre- 
cisely in these two different ways we find that the ancients 
expressed Virgilius, sometimes as sometimes as 

It is absurd to speak dogmatically upon a subject so 
very uncertain as the pronunciation of^ a dead language, but 
perhaps it may fairly be concluded, that as nine Latin words 
in ten borrowed from the Gieek represent the di^mma by v, 
rather than by y* or^^, or any otlier character, it is more 
probable • that the anciSnt digamma was* pronounced like 
No. I. . G 
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the Latin Vf a letier equivalent to our or to tlie French 6ii 
in oui. It is however, I observed before> that 

the Latiiis themselves were not always uniform in the pro- 
nunciation of this letter n, and it is certain^ that we, 'in the 
words that we have borrowed front 4hem, pronounce it some- 
times as Vy and sometimes as te, as in the different cases of 
virtue and itv’we, ‘from virtm and vitmn. 

But to return from thisdigrersion on the digamma in general to 
the particular instance of it here in I perfectly agree with 

Mr. P. Knight, that the two characters f u are to be considered 
only in the light of a double letter, like our iw, and constitute only 
one sound, making xi'vr^ a dissyllable, w'hich may be repre- 
sented in Latin characters by aftby or or aptiiy substituting 
the soft for the aspirate, whence, in another form, comes 
ipsWj or ipse : Usque adeo quod tangit idem, esty tamen ultima 
distant. I forbear to illustrate the changes of the vowels, 
that is of a and b in aptb into i and S in ipse, by similar 
changes in and vos and vester, old and elder ; and 
in the compounds contingo and confringOy from tango and 
frango. For all vowel sounds are so fugitive and evanescent 
in their nature, that whoever observes nicely the speech of 
common uneducated people, the founders in all nations of all 
languages, although Scholars and Grammarians afterwards 
may regulate, fix and improve them,* will hardly ever find two 
persons among them exactly agreeing in the pronunciation of 
voweWefe^unds. Consonants are of a stiflFer nature; they are 
the bones and sinews, the skeletons that remain, when all 
the softer parts are perished. For this reason perhaps, as well 
as to consult brevity, the Hebrews made use of very few 
vowels in writing, but confined their care chiefly to the pre- 
servation of consonants. v 

Having shown in wbat class of ‘'words the final s has been 
• excluded in the nominative case, which was the principal end 
J had in view, it will not be foreign to the purpose, but 
ratlier- a confirmation %>f the truth of the foregoing suggestions, 
to advert to other instances, udiere the final s has been omitted. 
In the person singular of we find both U9 and cl. 

Tvirfu indeed does not follow dpi in this analogy, nor make 
^Tru( or rl^rtu ih the second person, but I suspect that^the 
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imperative rum iar nothing more than an abbreviated form 
of Tv^reij, which form has been adopted ^ in this mood from 
the quick and earnest manner that belongs tcf it. In Latin, 
we have, in the second person passive, amarh or amare\ Wc 
have audtn? vide^n? for audisne? videsne? Hence too, in 
the imperative, perhaps, audi* and vide\ are only abbreviations 
of the second singular of the present for audis and vides. In 
the imperative of sum wc have the full form preserved, 
namely es^ and the still fuller form, with the pronoun ailixed, 
estOi that is, es-tuy be thou. Esto^ in the third person, although 
precisely similar in form to esto in the second person, is com- 
pounded diflerently, and is est^^ be he or let him be. 

In modern languages the same disposition to drop the s iiiial 
may be perceived. The Spanish retains the s in the second 
person singular and plural of the verb, and exhibits amas and 
amais for the Latin amas and amatis ; but .the Italian, dis- 
carding the s in both places, has adopted the form ami* and 
amate\ In the same manner the Italians from the plural 
fojitcs and monies^ formerly written JmUis and montisy derive 
their fonti and* In French too, as is well known, the 

final s is seldom pronounced, unless the next Void begin with 
a voweJ. In our own language some attempts have been 
made to get rid of this liissing sound, which, it must be 
confessed, too much predominates in it. We say for instance 
geese and micCf for gooses and mouses* It is probable, had our 
language continued longer .merely oral, and be^ reduffettlater 
tb writing, that the s would more often have disappeared. Tiaie 
is the chief .file, that wears off asperities, and polishes lan- 
guages, but this file then ceases to operate, or operates muc^ 
more gradually, when a language has been subjected to rule 
and grammar. One may stiil observe, however, a strong 
tendency in the common people to drop the r, as in the 
popular pronunciation .pf po^^chai\ for posirchaise i a pronuot- 
elation more agreeable, in point of sound, to the ear, but 
certainly not to be recoissmended^for its. elegance, and adieiaoue 
offence to etymology. The French, who great letterr 
droppgrs, obviate the latter inifonveitifincei by preserving the 
letters in writing, although silent in utterance, and 

by this mSans, however /xiuch their words are changed from 
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their origmal form' and pronunciation to the ear^ they do not 
appear so much dimgured to the eye. 

N. 


K C0RINTHIAKS4 c. XI. V. 10 . 




TOOTO 


o^eiXsi yuvrl s^oueriav 
xc^aX%, 81a rouf otyysXeu^. 


Fox this reason the •woman ought to have a veil on her 
head, on account of the angels. Such is the version of this 
verse» as it is generally received. The best explanation of it 
will be found in the pious and profoundly learned Mede,’* 
Discourse XLvii. Toup*s critical sagacity failed him in sub- 
stituting iSiAvncf. St. Paul is not speaking of going abroad, 
but of decency of conduct in the church. But, were his 
sense consistent with the context^ conjectural reading can 
be allowed in the Scriptures, where all the copies agree. 
The analogy between power and a veil is cldarly proved by 
the derivation of nm, a veil, from m-i, to power. 

By Gilbert Wakefield and many others understand 

a messer^er. Whitby, Macknight, with some commentators, 
apply it to evil spirits. A passage in Tacitus appears to me 
to determine the point, and to confirm the common transla- 
tion."^ *ln speaking of the sacred groves, which the ancient 
Germans made tSie scene of their religious rites, he says : 
Est et alia luco reverentia. Nemo nisi vinculo ligatus in^ 
greditur, ut minor, et potestatem numinis prue se ferens. ‘ 
The reason is subjoined $ because ibi, in the sacred groves, 
BEGNATOR OMNIUM DEUS. The similarity of the 
expressions, potestatefn pra se ferre, and bri rb 

and of the reasons given, is striking. The chain in 
tMie case, and die veil in the other, are signs and acknowledge 
ments of inferiority! In one instance the reason is the pro* 
tence of God ; in the other, the presence of the angels, the 
constant Spttendaitts on the Divine Being. 


* Germania, xxxiz. 
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JRechtrches critiques sur la Langue de VJEgypte. 

• * 

Precis de Pouvrage de M. Qu^tremhre. 


C'E ne fut point aux exploits militalrcf? ni aux conquetes que 
JM'^gyptc dut sa celebrite. L’antiquite dc ses institutions po- 
litiqucs et religieuses, la sagesse de ses lois, la culture des 
sciences ct des arts, telles sont les causes qui, des les temps 
les plus recules, merkerent aux habitans de Ti^^gypte une si 
haute reputation de sagesse et de science, et qui attirerent chez 
cux les Strangers avides de s’instruire et animes du.desir dc 
faire participer leur patrie au bienfait des lumieres et de la 
civilisation. On ne doit pas s’imaginer que les inscriptions 
hieroglyphiques gravees sur les monumens fussent chez les 
il^gyptiens les seuls litres Merits de Thistoire, et les depots 
uniques de toutes les sciences, qui sont le fruit de la m^di* 
tation ou de rexpirienefe, en un mot, des connofssances divines 
et huKiaines. Non-seulement toute Tantiquite nous atteste 
que les iEgyptiens poss^doient un grand nombre de livres 
Merits en leur langue 5 et que T^tude de ces livres faisoit Poc- 
cupation des Ministres des autels auxquels la garde en ^toit 
confine. Nous pouvons de plus conclure ^de qudlques te- 
moignages d’un grand poids, et de Pinsp^tion meme de plu- 
sieurs fragmens de cette antique litterature, qui sont parvenus 
jusqu’a nous, malgrS le voile qui les couvre encore, que le 
caractere employ 6 dans ces livres n’4toit point Pecriture hi4ro- 
glyphique r^serv^e pour^ leS monumens, mais une ecriture 
alphabetique. Et ceci, pour le Mire en passant, nous 
explique pourqubi les iEg;^ptiens ne furent pas comme les* 
Chinois, condamn^s k cette longue enfance, a cet etat 
stationnaire, qui ne permet aucun pro'^res dans les connois* 
sances speculatives, ou usuelles, aucune amelioration dans 
les si^thodes, aucun d^velopj^ment des germes plus heu- 
reux ; c^est qu’ils ne figrent pas bom^s a cette ecriture hitTO* 
glyphiquei dont Pusage devient plus diiticile, a mesure que les 
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signes se multiplient, que sa richesfe meftie rend inhabile a 
remplir le but auqUel die cst destinec, et qui au Ueu de fa- 
ciliter les operations de rcsprii humain, absorbe routes ses 
facultes, use tons ses rcsso»ts, paralyse route son activito. 

On nc croira pas snrivS <loute que les fureurs insensees de 
Cambyse aient d .tuiit entierement cette litterature iEgyptiennc; 
encore moins cr6ira-t-on que ce toir.*at d^vastateur, mais pas- 
sager, ait* ancanti la langue et I’ccrliure d’un pays parvenu 
depuis rant de siecles a un haut degr6 de culture, ^influence 
de la domination Maccdonicnne produisit sans doute dcs efFets 
plus grands ct plus durables sur la langue, IVcriture et la 
litterature de IMiigypte. Cette dernicre cessa vraisemblable- 
fnent d’enfanter de nouveaux ouvrages^ du moins durent-ils 
etre en tres-petit nombre. L’eioignement de la nouvellc ca- 
pitale situ6e a Textr^mitfe de rj[ilgypte^ la domination d’une 
famille etrang^re, la difference des rites et des moeurs, la pro- 
tection'^ accord6e presque exclusiveoMt aux Grccs, fiirent 
autant de causes, qui porterent un coup monel a la litterature 
iEjgyptienne, mais ne purent avoir que des efFets tres-restreints 
et trds-lents sur la langue et sur Teciiture. Aussi est-il cer- 
tain, que la ' langue et les caracteres .Af^ptiens se con- 
serv^ent sous les Ptolomces^ et que si le Grec fut seul en 
usage a la cour et dans la vUle d’Alexandrie, la langue 
JEgyrirane continua a etre entendue et parlee dans les viUes 
de rinterieur, et surtout dans la Thebaide. Ce fait attests 
par rinsdription ()e Rosette, est d’ailleurs confirm^ par un pas- 
sage •ide Plutarqiie.* Cet ecriyain rapporte que la fameuse 
Clcopatre reponduit par elle-meme, et sans^^se servir d’inter- 
pretes, a la plupart des Barbares, tels que les iEthiopiens, les 
Troglodytes, ies Hebreux, les Arabes, les Syriens, les MMes^ 
les Parthes; qu’elle poss^ok en outre les langues de beau- 
coup d’auties peuples*, Undis que led rois ses predeccsseurs 
•s’etoient mis peu en peine d’entindre la ismgue aEgyptienne^ 
et que quelques-uns *meme avoient neglig6 la Macedoni- 
enne* ^ 

En efFet, qu’un peuple barbare adopte sans difficult^ les 
lois, la langWe de son vainqueur,^ c’^st ce qui se con 9 oit facile- 
ment; mais on ne Se. persuadera pas| de<mdme^u’une nation 
au'ssi civilrsile que Tetoit la nation £gyptienile \ Tipoque dont 
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nous parlous, et siurtout aussi attachce a ses ancieps usages, *ait 
abandonne ou denature $a laiigue matenielle, lorsqu’il exlstoit, 
comme nous Tavous dit, dans cette langue ui) grand norubre 
d’ouvtages, qui devoient la perjfttuer. Si peddant un certain 
laps de temps, nous trouvons peu de renscignemens historiques, 
qui constatent I’existence et Tetat de la langue ^Egyptienne, il 
ne fauc pas s’en etoimer, puisque I’on salt •que Fliistoire de 
r^Egypte a cette ^oque nous ei^ fortjeu coniiue, et^que nous 
avons perdu la plupart des auteurs, qpi auroient fourni dcs 
lumieres sur le regne des Ptolcmoes. 

1/^Egypte, en passant sous la domination Romaine, re* 
duite a n’etre qu’une province de TEmpire, perdit necessaire- 
ment une grande parpe de son lustre et de son importance. 
Si Rome attacha un grand. prix a la possession de T.Egypte, 
ce fut sous le point de vue d^s appi'ovisionnemens dc la capi- 
calc, et peut-etre ausisi sous celui du commerce ; mais Ics Ro- 
mains ne reconnurent ppur ma}tr(;s dans la littcrature, que les 
Grecs, et ce ne fut point cbe^s les jligypticns qu'ils allerent 
puiser les elemens de la philosophic et des sciences. La re- 
ligion et les ccuitumes dcs furent pour eux au con- 

traire un sujet de r^^e,*et si les esprits credules at superstitieux 
joignireiit les ceremonies du culte d’Isis a cclles de leurs 
a^ux, les hommes instruits les touriUTent cn ridicule, ct la 
politique en prit quelquefois onibrage, ct ics proscrivit. Dans 
cette position, quel pouvoit £tre le sort de la littcrature 
il^gyptienne ? Ne devoit-elle pas decheoir dc plus» plus 
et tojmbcr rapidement dans Toubli ? Un autre evenement im- 
portant arrive p^ de temps apres que IVEgypte eut passe sous 
la domination des Cesars, dut necessairement porter le der- 
nier coup a cette littcrature. Je park dc Tintroduction de la 
Religion Chretienne, qui s’eteudit en peu de temps depuis Alex- 
andrie jusqu’a Sy^ue. JeT ne veux p^s dire que les predica- 
teurs de cette saiiite Religion exeredrent leur zele contre les . 
monumens de cette littcrature, ce qui cependant n’est pas sans 
vraiaemblance ; mais si Ton considere que d’un c6t6 la Re- 
ligion Chretienne contribua a jepandre Tusage de la langue 
Greqgue, que de Tautre la littcrature iEgyptieigne, t troite- 
ment liee avec Pancienne Religion, cessa d’avoir aucun intcret 
pou^r le|5*iiouycaux Chretiens^ on ne s^ra pas surpris qu’elle 
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ait (ini par s’^teindre et par disparoltre entiefement. D’ailleurs^ 

81 il est douteux quc ios ministres de la Religion Chr 4 tienne 
«ient exerce une proscription peu reilechie sur ce qui restoit 
encore des monumens Merits de la litterature de ce pays, deux 
faits prouventj que la politique des Empereurs ne n^gligea 
pas ce moyen d’aneantir les restes du patriotisme et de Tesprit 
national. •Le premier appartient au rdgne de TEmpereur 
Severe, qui fit enlever ^es temples de PjEgypte tout ce qu*il 
put trouver de livres relatifs d la doctrine occulte, et les fit 
renfermer dans le tombeau d’ Alexandre, afin qu* 5 \ Tavenir per- 
sonne ne put les lire. L’autre fut une suite de la vengeance 
que Diocletien exerga contre les ^gyptiens. II fit, dit-on, 
chercher avec soin et livrer aux ilanunes tous les livres com- 
pos /^s par les anciens iGgyptiens, qui traitoient de la chimie, 
dans la crainte que par lea pratiques de cet art, les habitans de 
TiEgypte n’acquissent des riefaesses, qui les missent en etat de 
se soulever de nouveau.^ Mtis je pdte ict ce que je disois, 
il n’y a qu’un instant, en parlant de Tinfluence de la domina- 
tion Maccdonienne sur la litterature de I’^gypte; ni le 
passage des ^Egyptiens sous la piiissance de Rome, ni Tintro- 
duction et la propagation du Christianinrie ^en ^gypte, ne 
purent ant-antir la langue iEgyptienne. Et ici les prev.ves de 
fait se multiplient. Car e'est surtout dans les e'erivains ccclf- 
siastiques que Ton puise une foule de tOmoignages, qui ttablis- 
sent de la maniere la plus ^vidente, que la langue -dEgyptienne 
se coOrSewa comme langue commune et vulgaire jusqu’d la 
conquete des Arabes, et qu’un grand nombre de ces pieux 
solitaires, qui peuploient les df^serts de la^hibaide, et plus 
d’un evdque de la Haute et de la Basse- /Egypte, ne savoietit 
que cette langue. Elle se conserva encore pendant sept ou 
huit tu cles sous les Arabes, et si enfin elle a succomb^. et fait 
place i, la langue Arabe, il ne faut pas s’en etonner; des 
• vexations de tout genre, les persecutions, le massacre, le fer, 
le feu, le bannissement ayant depuis la fin du deuxidme ai^cle 
de THegtre, travaille^ sans interruption d Taneantissement de 
la race des anciens habitans de I’^gypte, qui fut i^plac^e 
de 8 i(:cle eV> si^elt par de nouvtUes tribus Arabes de PAsie et 
de I’Afrique, appelees par le gouv^rnement pOur dtre sub- 
stitutes aux ancifens^ propri^tsures extermines ou bannis, ou' 
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bien attir^es d’ell«s>in^mes par IVspoir da pillage et la d^wf. 
tion des cultivateurs primitifs. 

Mais, dira-t-on peut-£tre, on ne conteste point Pexistence 
d’une langue particuli^re a T^Egypte, connue sous Ic nom de 
langite CoptCy et qui peut s*etre formft dans les premiers 
siecles de Tere Chrc-tienne. Ce que Ton conteste, ce qu*il 
falloit prouver, c’est Fidentite de la laifgue Copte et de 
Tancienne langue i^.gyptiennob Car on ne sauroit se dis* 
simuler que la langue Copte ne contlunne un grand nombre 
de mots Grecs, et peut-^tre n’est-elle qu*un jargon compose 
de mots emprunti s du Grec et de divers autres idiomes. 

Une pareille objection, je ne crains pas de Tassurer, ne 
peut etre faite que par des personnes, qui auroient k peine 
une legere teinture de la langue Copte; et si des savans 
respectables ont cru apercevoir quelque analogic entre le Copte 
et THebreu, ils n’ont pu apporter en preuve de leur opinion, 
qu’un petite nombre de mots, dont la ressemblance peut £tre 
attribute au hasard. J’ajoute que dans certains cas m£me, 
cette ressemblance vient dVmprunts faits par la langue He- 
braique a r*icienne langue iEgyptienne, et devient par con- 
sequent une nouvelle preuve de Tidentite du Copte et de Tancien 
iEgyptieiu Ainsi, si les Hebreux appellent I’acacia mDttf, 
ou le byssus une coudee ilDH, mots qui ne sont 
que les denominations /Egyptiennes schontiy schens, ammakiy 
taut soit peu alten'es, c’est qu’ils ont appris en ^gypte d 
connoltre Tacacia ct le byssus, et qu’ils ont reju des sEgyptiens 
i’usage des mesures. Mais, pour revenrf d Tintroduction des 
mots Grecs dai^ ia langue ib'gyptienne, elle est due a plu- 
sieurs causes. 

1.. Une nouvelle forme de gouvernement s*ctant (itablie 
en Tl^gypte, d’abord sous les PtoltmLes et cnsuite sous les 
Remains, il fallut necessairement que les Ailgyptiens emprun- 
tassent d la langue de leurs maltres les noms de dignit^s, et 
tous les termes, qui avoient rapport d ^administration. 

Q. La Religion Chretienne ayant j^netre de bonne heure 
en A^gypte, y apporta une foule d*idees nouvelles entidrement 
c tr^ng^res aux habitans de ^ pays,' et qu^ par cftnsrquent ne 
pouvoient etre exprknees par des mots de leur langue. D’ail- 
leurs, flusieurs termes avoient etc coAsadtes par la religion. 



tt lVHt#utcrj^int 4^ Ics denaturer, en les traduisant dana ua 
autre idiome ; d apros ceia» il falloit nt^cessairement avoir 
i la lai^gue Qrecque^ qui etoit la langue des premiers 
' pr 'dicateurs de llivangile. 

1*05 traductions des livres de FAncien et du Nouveau Testa? 
lAent, dcs Liturgies, ct des ouvrages des SS. Peres, qui furent 
faites du Grec en »li.gyptlen, contribu^rent beaucoup a introduire 
des mots Qrecs dans la laqguc J}\gyptienne. II auroit pu ajouter 
que beaucoup de ces mpts ne furent peut-etre usit^s que dans Ics 
livres, sans passer pour cela dans la langue parL'e. C’est ainsi 
que le Persan moderne et le Turc ecrits contiennent bien plus de 
fnots Arabes qu’on n’en observe dans les incmes langues parlees, 
3. Quclques-uns de ceux, qui trad\fisoient en iLgypticn 
des ouvrages Grecs, trouvoient sans doute plus i;;ommode, lors- 
qu’ils n'entendoient pas un mo^ qil qu’ils n’en vencontroient 
p^s facllement Tequivalent, de. Jb .laisser tel qu’ii etoit dan$ 
{’original. D’autres ^iiissi, ..pour- fair^parade de kurs con? 
/loksarices dans les deux l^gues^ employoient indifFcrem- 
ment les mots Grecs ou ^Ogyptkns. 

Au restei il ne faut pas croire que,tous les Jiwes Coptes que 
POMS poss/done renferment un egal .qombre d’expressione 
Qrecques. D’ailleurs, parmi ks mots, Grecs que nous trouvons 
dans ees ouvrages, on n’en pourroit gudres citer, qui n’eussent 
}eujr 6qulyaknt d^s la langue A^gyptienne. 

encore tirec de la langue Copte elle-mcme un fort 
argument •en f^veur de son identity avec Tancienne langue 
jKgyptieane. Je pourrois d'abord demander aux partisans de 
Topinion contraire, a laquelle des langues conjmes ils attribuent 
la production de la langue Copte, ct les defier^ trouverdans le 
Pictionnaire de La Croze, tel qu’il a ete publie par Woide, 
cent mots que I’on put, meme en prenant toutes les licences que 
se permettent si souven^ ks etymoiogistes, rapporter soit ) 
{’Hebreu, ii’Arabe, 4 I’dSthiopien, soit au Grec ou au Latin. 
Mais ce sur quoi j’insisterai beaucoup, e’est la grammaire 4e 
)a langue Copte, et<«S€m syet4me< de ayntht^se. Car e’est 
surtout par 14 quO'^on^qpeut reconn<dtre si plusieurs languei 
oat> ou n’oivt point une origine oommune. Qu’on me moptre 
done cefuides peupks en relation avec I’iflgypte depuia Alexan? 
dre ju8qu’4 Omar,*doht la langue a pu donnqr nais^iince ay 
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systeme grammatical des Copies^ ct qu’on le fa«se settlement 
avec quclque probabilite \ et je consens k regarder la langue 
Copte, comme totalement difFerente de Tancien^/Lgyptien. 

Non-seulement je crois impossible de fouynir la preuve que 
je dcnvande ici; jc vais plus loin, et je ne crains point de dire 
que la langue Copte conserve encore dans son systeme gramma- 
tical, plusieuvs traits de la physionomie propre a un idiome, qut 
s’est longtemps ( crit en caract^es huroglyphiques. . Ceci de- 
mande une courte explication. , 

11 est plus que vraisemblable que dans Torigine du langage, 
tous les mots ctoient de simples monosyllabes, et que chaque 
monosyllabe exprimoit unc idee simple. Les monosyllabes 
ctant in variables n’adpiettoient point ces aggregations d’idees 
que Ton a exprim dans la suite par un seul mot. Lorsqu’on 
, dit cn hntin atnamuSf ce seul mot exprime d^abord et principale- 
ment Tidce de raniour, comme etant Tattribut d’un individu. 
EUe exprime outre cola txois id6es accessoires : 1. que cet attri- 
but est commun i plusieurs individus ^ 2. que ces tndividus 
sont ceux-la meme qui parlentf^ S. que e’est dans le moment 
pi\ sent que cet attribut convient d ces individus. Amanw in- 
dique tout cela, jKirc^ qu’il est la premiere personne du pluriel 
du present du verbe atjuire* 

Mais si dans Torlgiae Tidce d*amour s'exprimoit par le mono- 
syllabe am invariable, il t toit n6cessaire d^ajouter d’autres mono- 
syllabes pour indiquer la personne, le nombre et ie temps. Nous 
pouvons supposer que Ton a dit nos nunc aw, ou me nunc 
amy comme les Chinois disent eiFectivement ngo muen kin ngai 
{je plusieurs mahi^'mnt amour,) Supposons encore deux na- 
tions, qui X Ft poque on leurs langues i toient monosyllabiqucs, 
avolcnt deja une ecriture, et imaginons-nous que Fun de ces 
pcuples, les Latins, par exemple, possidoient une tcriture al- 
phab , tique ; tandis que Failtre, les Chiqpis, si Fon veut, n!avoient 
qu’une ccriture hicroglyphique. Les premiers, par une tend^ce • 
naturelle a Fhomme, qui cherche toujours k abreger son expres- 
sion, ont petit a petit, et par des^pmeedes^dont il est impossible 
le plus souvent deretrouver la trace, re uni les monosyllabes, qui 
exprimoient les idees accessoireede genre, de nombr#, de temps, 
etc. a ceux qui exprimoient les idees principales. Dans cette 
Tc' union, *chacun des monosyllabes accessOires .aura souffert des 
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$u]Sipreft0ion8,4es alterations, des permutations, au point de de« 
veoir meconnoissable ; et un seul mot polysyllabique une fois 
de cette ^manierc, sera devenu comme le moule dans le- 
^uel on aura jet6 tous ceux, qui devoient attacher les memes 
idces accessoires a un monosyllabe different. Ainsi d^s que Ton 
aura eu dans le seul mot amamus un equivalent de ine jdns nwic 
anii on aura formii de meme des monosyllabes dicj docy ducy edy 
facy les mpts dicimusy doc^nusy ducimusy edimusyfacimm. 

Chez les Latins, auxquels nous supposons une ccriture alpha- 
bv tique, cette tcriture n’ayant a peindre que les sons, aura suivi 
toutes les variations par lesquelles ces quatre monosyllabes me 
plus nunc am auront passe avant d’arriver au compose polysylla- 
bique amamus* 

Les Chinois de leur cote auront aussi etc portes a abregcr 
Texpression ; mais Tecriture aura mis chez eux un obstacle in- 
vincible a la fusion des monosylbdm en un seul mot polysylla- 
biqu^ \ car leurs caracteres ne rejnreseMffit pat les sons, mais les 
xdets, s’il cut fallu combiner let caractires comme les monosyl- 
labes, leur nombre se serok .^Uement accru, ils se seroient 
charges d*une telle quantite de lignea.et de tiaitt}’ qu’il eut etc 
impossible de se les graver dans la mimedre % aussi les Chinois 
onUls conserve leur systeme de monosyUabes invariables, et Tex- 
pression n’a pu gagner chez eux de la brievete qu’aux dtpens de 
la, diarte^ en supprimant quelques-uns des monosyllabes, qui de- 
Toient ejLprimer les idtes accessoires. Ainsi ils ont dit ngo 
{je plus amour y) en supprimant le monosyllabe kitty 
quL est le signe du t^mps present. 

Ce que j*ai dit d’un peuple qui auroit eu qpe cxriture alpha- 
fa 6tique d I’epoque oh sa langue etoit encore monosyllabique, 
s’applique f^galement et peut-etre meme avec plus de force aux 
natipns dont la langue s’est formi'e et est devenue polysyllabique, 
avant qu’elles eussent aqpune ecriture. 

. La langue Copte ne nous presente point aussi parfaitement 
que le Chinois, Tefiet; que j’attribue aux caracteres hicrogly- 
phiques sur le langagt } et la raison en est facile d sentir, e’est 
^ue tous les monmnens de Cette langue que nous connoissons, 
sont postc^eurs«4 IVpoque ou^rusage de Tt criture hi^rogly- 
phique avpit entierement cessf-, et que par consequent deja la 
langue avoit pu perdte une partie de ce caractire. Outre cela, 
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c*est que, comme je Tai deja dit, les ^gyptiens, .d^s une anti- 
quite tr^s-recul6e, avoient eu une Venture alphabetique concur* 
remment avec Tecriture hieroglyphique. Mais^tout cela n’em- 
peche pas qu’on ne trouve encore dans le sys^cme de la langue 
Copte des traces tres-marquees de ce caraetcre, qui est si tran- 
chant dans la langue Chinoise. 

Ainsi, dans le tres-grand nombre des noms^Coptes, le pluriei 
ne difFore pas du singulier, ce n’est qu’un monosyllabe prefixe 
qui distingue les deux iiombrcs. • 

II eri est de meme des genres. * Rarement ils sont indiqut s 
par une variation dans la terminaison. Ordinairement ils ne 
sont Jistinguis que par Tarticle, ou par I’addition des mots 
male^ femelle. • 

Les noms n’ont point de cas. Des particiiles pre fixes rem- 
placcnt ces formes grammaticaleS) si utiles pour indiquer les re- 
lations des noms avec les verbes. 

LeS noms abstraits <6011110^418 naissance A des noms concrets, 
ou au contrairc ? Les noms aussi forment-ils des verbes, ou les 
Verbes des noms ? Toutes ces formations se font par Taddition 
dc divers motiosyllabes teb que cr, 

•5* etc. II est vrabque ces monosyliabes prefixes s’oerivent 
aujoufd'hui cii un seul mot avec celui, qui exprime I'idee princi- 
pale \ mais ils ne se fondent pointy et ne se melent point en- 
semble ; par exemple malice^ est compose de 

qui indique une qualit^^ qui indique V attribution d’unc 
qualite A un individu j quiveut iAX^faire 2^ mt co«npps6 lui- 
meme de Tarticle tti et du conjonctif ou rektif it, dont le sens est 
ce quiy et enfinde vwy maU Le mot signifie done la 

qualite d^unsujet (gi^) qui fait (*5) la chose qui est {^tv) mal 
Ne voit-on pas que e’est lA une analyse facile A rendre 
en caracteres hieroglyphiques ? C’est ainsi que les Chinois disent 
li-^ten-^tie-gin pour barbtery mot*A*mot raser-iete-de-homme ou 
honme d raser la tete ; go^di^mai^ie^chiy pour commerganty A 
la lettre faire^-achat^vente^de^homme,, • 

Les formes, qui dans la hi^ue Copt6 indiquent les diverses 
personnes des vetbes, sont des monosyliabes ou des dissyllabes, 
qu^peuvent s’attacher au vetbe ou 8*en Siparer, l^verbe rcstant 
invariable, et il n’est j»8 rare que Ton interpose un autre mot 
entreVfette forme prefixe et le verbe. Dans certains temps on 
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ettqplo]tt 'tkeu]R oa trois petits mots, dont Tun se place avant, et 
apr^a le verbe, sans cependant y ctre attaches. £x. : k 
U soir itoit an'iviz les mots ferment la 

troisitoe personne du singulief masculin du plusqucparfalt du 
verfae et cependant le sujet %w\ est interpose entre n a et 
et le monosyllabe m se met toujours ^ la fin de la proposi- 
tion. De 1:\ il est r^sulte que quand les Coptes ont adopte un 
rerbe Groc, ils Tout adopte indifiFeremmeut a telle personne et 
d tel temps que le hasard le leur a ofFert, et il cst rest;'* chez eux 
invariable, comme on le vOit dans cet exemple, fecim 

Je vous aurois supportis : est compose du mono- 

ayllabe Copte faire^ et de ^n%ie-h, deuxit me personne du plu- 
tiel du present moyen de ivlxofMtt : e’est ainsi que Tintcrpri' te 
Copte a rendu les mots Grecs £9 

Nous avons dit que les anciene iEgyptiens outre les hi^ ro- 
glyphes avoient une ecriture alphabetique ou syllabiquc. Les 
Coptes se servent de I’alphabet Grec aiMpiel 4b ont ajoute huit 
lettres pour exprimer des articulfttbfti>propres d Icur langue. A 
quelle i^poque s’est fait ce changcmetit^ C’cst sur quoi les 
avis des savans sont fort partages. liOf una, tebque lia Croze ^ 
ct le P. Georgi*font remsmter ce changement jusqu au regne de 
Psammeticus; mais cette bypoth^se est suilisamment refutee 
par linscription de Rosette. Le F. Bonjour en fixe Tvpoque d 
.la^nqu^te de T.l^gypte par Alexandre ; D. Montfaucon, Jab- 
lonski> M. Th. Valperga, au regne des PtoL'mees. £nbn M. 
Zoegaat’appuyant du passage tl’ Aristide relatif au mot en 

oonclut que les xavact^res Grecs n’ont pas ttc adoptes en 
iEgypte avant le troisi^me si^cle de notre ^re. L’opinion de cc 
savant est ehcore confirmee par le passage de Capitoliit, cet 
auteur parle de rinscriptiou gravee sur le tombeau do I’Empe- 
reur >Gordien, GraciSi et Latinis^ et Penicis^ et JudakiSf et 
JFgpptiaers IHeris. Il esftbir que par les caraetcres i^^^gypti- 
•ens, ' il ne iaut point entendre ici les caract^res precs, puisque 
ceux-ci sont express^ment distingucs *, il ne s’agit 'point non 
plus des caract^res hi^roglyphiqiiee, puisque, suppose meme 
que cette ecriture ffit ^Cteore connue et entendue eli iEgypte d 
fepoque doitt ootts parlous, eile^auroit (ti d la portee dun 

— . , . , ■ ■■ ■■ ; ^ - T - - - 


* Act. Clmp. lU. V. 14. 
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trop petit nombre de personnes pour qu'on l'eamployS[t d^s 
unc inscription destin,^e a ctre lue par tout le monde, td ttb 
vmnibus legerettir. 14 est done question dans*ce passage des 
carac^^res vulgaires des iligy^iens; par /ons'-quent Tan- 
cienne ccriture subsistoit encoie chez ce pcuple vers le milieu 
du troisiime siccle, puisque GorJien III. est mort Tan 244. 
suivant le calcul du savant et exact Tillemonk 

Le passage de Capitolin me paroit, avoir plus de poids pour 
la decision de cettc question, que celui d’ Aristide. Car il est 
certain que Ic mot iKgyptien que repr.' sente le Grec 
ne sauroit etre bien rendu cn lettres Grccques ; et en efi'et, 
si les Coptes en rendent exactement la prononciation dans 
leur caracti-re, c est flu’ils y employciit inic lettre, qui fait 
partic des liuit qu'ils ont ajouttcs a ralphabct Grec. Ainsi, 
ce qu’ Aristide disoit de son. temps, on aiiroit encore pu Ic 
dire quatre sitcles plus tard, a uiie ipoque ou tres-cer- 
tainement le caraetcre.^opte actuel avoit pris depuis longtcmps 
la place de I’ancienne tcritme yLgyptienne. On pourroit 
aussi faire jusquVi uncertain point la mi-mc diiliculte sur le 
passage de OapitoliUf d’;|utant plus quen disant, ut ab om» 
?iibus Icgercturi cct auteur a voulu dire, je crois, pour qu elle 
put etre lue de toutes les nations^ et non pas dc tout Le nwnde. 
Je ne serois pas eloigne de reporter plus liaut I't poque ^ 
laqiiclle ks .I'ligyptiens auront adopte lolphabet Grec augments 
dc huit lettres partic uliiTes. Ce changement a du 6tre oc- 
casionne ,par quelque motif puissant, et par une bl* volution 
dans le systemc politique ou religieux ck> l^Egypte j ct je 
conjecture que e’est la Religion Chrcticnne qui l a ameiic. 
Pcut-ctre le nouveau caractere dcmeura-t-il quelque temps 
propre aux Chrutiens, tandis que les Payeiis conservoieiit 
encore Tusage de Tancienne ecriture. Ce meine changement 
lir^ a la Religion pout avoA: cte la pri^cipale cause de la perte 
totalc des anciens monumens de la litt/raturc i^gyptienne, . 
quaucun interet nengageoit les iEgyptiens, devenus Chrv.- 
tiens, a transcrire dans le nouveau caracfiTe, et qui se scront 
detruits A mesure que le nombre de ceux qui pouvoient les 
lire se sera dtmintt6. Idoii 'coflcilieroit du mfins jusqu’A 
un <Sertain point les ppioions bpposecs, oar k nouvoau carac- 
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t2fe Copte ^unoit avoir adopte U fin du premier 
ndctef et randenne Venture n’avoir neanmoins cesse d’etre 
en usage que,dans le quatri^e 8i6cle» ou nicmc lors de la 
destruction du c^Ite idolatre a Aiexandrie 

S> de S. 


Vindication of St. Paul from the Charge of •wishing himself 
accursed. Rom. ix. 3. 


To TUB Editor of tub Classical Journal. 

SlR> 

HThk translation of this j^ssage by Gilbert Wakc> 
field is undoubtedly, as he declares in a note, the only 
method of solving the difficulty contained in it. And his 
readers will naturally give him credit for the" learned, ingc^ 
llious, and ptobable solution. But I* wish the merit to be 
attributed to him, to whom it is due. The solution 'vas first 
proposed in a sermon preached before the University of Oxford 
by the learned Dr. Bandinel, Fellow of Jesus College, and 
dnee Rector of Netherbury in Dorsetshire, where he lately died. 
The <sertnon w;i8 printed at the end. of his Bampton Lectures. 
But as the book ts now scarce, a republication of the sum- 
mary of the interpretation seems to fall within the plan of 
your Journal. This is the more necessary, as Dr. Macknight 
in his elaborate commentary on the Epistles has not noticed 
this construction. 

o I am. Sir, 

Osfordt Your’s, &c. 

Peh. 1. 1810. . L. 

There is something so unnatural in the wish supposed to 
be contained in this portion of Scripture, that notwithstanding 
all the pains taking by learned and pio,us ip^n to explam and 
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qualify it^ ' I cannot be induced to think that it ^er proceeded 
from the great Apostle, to whom it is attributed. T. lie very 
subject he is treating of seems to me a most evident and 
absolute demonstration to the contrary. Iii die preceding 
chapter he sets forth the glorious privileges of God’s Elect: 
it begins with a triumphant declaration that t/iere is no con-- 
demnalion to them that are in Christ Jesiafj and ends in the 
same exulting strain, with a firm persuasion that neither deaths 
tior lifcy nor angels^ nor principalities^ mor po'icei'Sy nor things 
present^ nor things to come^ nm' height^ nor depths nor any 
other creaUa'Cy shall be able to separate us from the love of 
Godf vohich is in Christ Jesus our Loi'd, Can it be imagined 
that he would in the .very next sentence wish to be cut off 
from that salvation, on which he dwells with such rapturous 
ardency of expression ? Could he, who was taught Christianity 
by Christ himself, conceive that his own da^Tination could 
in any wise contribute to the glory of God, or the happiness 
of his brethren ? Such a supposition surely is absurd and 
impious : and however the words are modified into a figura- 
tive, hyperbolical expression, denoting the fervency of his zeal 
and affection *, however qualified into an hypothetical or con- 
ditional enuntiation, signifying only that were it possible or 
proper he could msh to be acairsed from Christ; they still 
seem to contain in them matter, at which human nature 
shudders, against which right reason and Christianity revolt. 

The passage, * as it nqw stands, is inconclusive : it dv?clarcs 
the Apostle’s great uneasiness and sorrow \ *but makes no men- 
tion of the cause or object of it. This may be remedied by 
writing the two verses into one period, and throwing that part 
of it, which wc render 1 could, vcish that myself veere accursed 
from Christ mto a parenthesis : for then the context will be 
full and explicit: I have great heaviness and continual sorroxa 


* If any person is desirous of knowing? the different modes of explaining 
and qualifying this passage hitherto attempted, let him consult Withiiis's 
Dissertation upon it in the second volume of his Miscellanea Ss^ra. 

* St. Paul, as bis mannqp is, says Father Simon, expresses himself in so 
few words^that we must supilty something to show Ijie cause of his great 
Aorrow ; which the words that follow seem to point at. 

No. I. • H 
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in my heart or on account ofy my brethten. The sentence, 
which I dismember, as it were, from the rest, runs thus in 
the original, iv^ofcnf iya» a^d TW x^tmv. 

The word does not seem to be potential^ but barely 

to denote something, which the Apostle had formerly done ; 
neither do I conceive the least idea of a wish annexed to it in 
this place. It does undoubtedly often signify to msh or pray 
for : ‘ it ’moreover signifies to profess^ and is likewise very 
frequently pleonastichh One single sentence, which occurs 
in almost every page of Homer, will fully explain my meaning. 
That poet usually observes, upon the introduction of a distin^ 
guished hero, that A/as 4v;^srd i. e. He gloried in beings 
or he professed that he was^ or simply he was the son of Jupiter. 

St. Paul’s phraseology is exactly the same ; and therefore 
I conclude that in the same plain, natutul, and obvious sense 
of the word, he here declares thajt he himself once gloried in 
leingi he himself once pivfessed that or simply Ae Azm- 

Sef once was acwo rov X^trrovt for the words eturlg gy« 

ought undoubtedly in the construction immediately to precede 
i^ot umi, as in our translation : they seem moreover to 
imply that whatever was the Apostle^’s object was also the 
object of those, whom he addresses, iybj I myself likewise 
as well as you. This object was uyeti kirb roV 

which words, according to the authorities ^ cited by Dr. Whitby 
from the Greek Fathers, are of the same import as 
urxi TOW t5i5 UvreenTy to be Oil 


• Agywj — AiyiiF — Hcsych. Xi»- 

TO xiyiiy xcti avhuis' iect^^»yQs iu^ofAxt ttvecf 

uio$ — tSxiTc S’^ "UetKn^ ifAifctiy Etym. Magn. The Lexicons wiU supply 
• many other instances. The word seems to be of a somewhat similar 
nature. Thus Mark, x, 4e. is the same as IL^X^ynu 

Matth. XX, Sf5. and w Luke, xxii. 25. Thus in pur Apostle’s First 

Kpistle to the Corinthians, lii. 40. vniuf^ hw %)c^^y signifies / hare 
the spirit of • loituy mtcawi, h^ihaJt stands: o iotcity iTwi 
xi. 16. he tfiMt is comtsntioua : d rts ioKU fi7y«i, xiv. 37. if any man 

be a prophet. 

- Orig. Chrysost. Thcod. Occ. Phot. Tbeoph^l. 
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alien from Christy to be separated from his love, to ftU from 
the glory and salvation purchased by him. 

The Apostle is generally, and, I think, justly, supposed to 
have the Jewish excommunications in view^ and particularly 
that kind of them called chcremy usually expressed in Greek 
by the word kvotteftM ; in which, to the deprivation of the com- 
merce and benefits of society, were added curses and execra- 
tions : and this person, upon ^hom *this punishment was in- 
flicted, was uttetiy detested^ and utterly abhorredyfor he was 
a cursed thing. To this the Apostle alludes, to show the 
wretchedness of his former and, by implication, their present 
situation. / myself y says he, Hkeicise once teas an accursed 
thing, an alien from Christ, cut off from his love, and cxcom^ 
mnnicated from all share in the glory and salvation purchased 
by him. And to what state more properly, than tliat, wherein 
offenders among theihaselves were stripped of all the honors 
and blessings attending % ’'member of the visible church ? — to 
what state, I say, could he more properly compare the rejec- 
tion of the Je^y and their exclusion from the peculiar covenant 
of God ? This was the doctrine he was then entering upon : 
he had been preparing tliem for it by laying before them, with 
all the ‘display of language, the Law's inability to save, the 
satisfaction of Christy and the inestimable value of all tlie 
evangelical privileges. Yet he does not even then begin so 
offensive a subject abruptly ; he first of all endeavours ^o engage 
their attention, and bespeak their good v>sh* by a solemn ‘ 
asseveration of his sincerity, and an affectionate allusion to 
their own kind and tender behaviour towards those, whom 
they looked upon as lost and dead unto God. For it was a 
custom ^ among the Jews to put on solemn mourning, to fast 


* St. Paul’s frequent protestations of his afiectiofi to the Jews seem stronj^ly 
to intimate that he was suspected of being an (\nemy to his own nation, 
on account of the doctrines which he preached, rfc. tlie exclusion of the 
Jews, and the adni'ssion of the GetUiles. Ihat this was really the case 
we are^told by several of the Fatliers . see in particular Irenseusf lib. i. c. t'6'. 
and Eiiseb. Hist. Eccles. li^. m. c. 27. 

* This cdSitom likewise obtained in the Cliristian church : Mfr* xxd 

etTroKCTrrty cut off from iht church a 
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and humble themselves, and by every mark of sorrow to show 
their sympatliy with a person laid under a cherm or anathemat 
bewailing him as one who was,dead. To this custom I appre- 
hend the Apostle 'to refer : I say the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing witness in the Holy Ghost, 
that J have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. 
Thus cautiously ^oes he proceed before he ventures to declare 
truths, which he knows* must* be displeasing and ungrateful : 
and yet he here again stops short. He was going to declare 
the reason of hi^orrow, viz. their being cut off from all share 
in the salvation purchased by the Messiah, their being excom- 
municated from Christ as he himself once was : yet he here 
again stops short, and, by an urgent tranSition, turns for a mo- 
ment the discourse from them, and names no offender but 
himself; yet in such a manner as, by a strong though delicate 
insinuation, to imply their being involved in the same misery : 
and when he does mention them as'the object of his grief and 
affliction, he does it by the endearing title of hrethren, accom- 
panied with a recital of the gracious respects, with which they 
were favored beyond any other nadon under Heaven. I have 
great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart (for I myself 
was once an excommunicate outcast from Christ ) on hccount 
of my hrethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh ! who are 
Israelites / to whom pertainelh the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law ; and the service 
of God, and t/te pi'omises ; whose are the fathers, and of tehom 
as concern' ng the flesh Christ came i who is over all, God 
blessed for ever. Amen. 


persnn that incurable with sorrow awJ mourning is one of the AposloHeal 
consiUutionSy lib. ii. 4i. To *lhis custom St. Paul seems to allude, J Cor. 
V. 2. 2 Cor. ii. 1.3. and xii. 2t. From the Jews Pythagoras in all proba- 
bility borrowed the cnstoip mentioned by Jamblicus in his lafe, c. 17. by 
Clem, Alex. Strom. 5. anj by Origen, p. 67— 142. of putting up cenotaplu 
in his school in the room of those, who had deserted it. 
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iSe InscHptione Greecd in Insuld Ohio rcpertd. Auctore 
R. Fiorillo. 


IJenevoLentiA atquQ humanitate doc^ssimi Ackcrblad apo- 
graphum inscriptionis in Chio insula repertae accepi, qux licet 
lacunosai tamcn memorabilis, neque nobis ijtdigna visa ost, in 
qua aliquantum operiu ct temporis poneremus. Ita vcro se 
liabct : • 

07 IIFEXBTTEPOI MEFAKAEA GEOFET- 
TOXOi! FTNUJ AE AAMOKIKOT APSANTA 
TOr nPEXBTTIKOT ETSEEEIAS ENEKEX 
rilX EIX TOrX GEOTX KAI APETIIX KAI 

•PIAOTIMIAS THX EIX EATTOrX 

XOI- KAAOIX AEXGA- • XA- 

riN Error niiyixrN akaelxa nPEXBTTEPfiN 

XYNOAO:^ KIKONA ^ XTH^A^AXEBEN MOP- 
4* AX TTIlONEMUNOr KAI... OMIlPEIiU JTTM- 

NAXini 0EMENA HXEN'OEOrEITONOX 

riA MEVAKAEA . . ..AEIIM APETAX 0EMENA. 

Narrat primum auctor Inscriptionis causam monumenti 
erecti. Verba vero vid^ntur ita scribenda : Ot Mi- 

yovix rov Tr^tcivrtKnvy 

liviKm Ttis its Tovs 0eovf Kxi ec^srnf Kcti tig ixvrtvg . . ! 

Dedi yevw ; nam yvvn videtur vitium* ^esse apographi, possis 
quoque legere tyyotcit vel qu 2 e vox auctoritate optimorum 

auctorum probatur. Vide exempla ad Herod. Attic, p. 81. 
allafa. Lacuna vero, vel verbutn, a quo pendeat aA:usatlvus, ita 
fortt; ^plendum : it7yfi9t ec^trtig I* rvufxe'ia. Epi- 

gramma scquens sic iego^ 
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De Inscript. Graca in Insula Ohio reperia. 


So) de) 6<rrl), xa'Xols 8’ ecrflx(o5) epyoo 

^Ihratrev d xXeiva TTpstr^oripcav fl-Jvooo^, 

Elxov a(va)(rr^Va(ra, (ri^eV u,op<pdg tuVoj/ epLTTUo^j^ ' 

Kai (cr ev) ’OfJirtpsUo yu[xvoL(ri(p Ss^aeva’ 

(^jEorfiXa 8’ eT>,rip)a)(r£u, Qsoyslrovog viol MeyoiyOAa^ 
(TSi' h rofJLi/otcrup) SsTy/x dpsrdg Qs/xeua, 

In Chio insula GyiVnasium Homerieum fuisse notum est. 
yid. Dallaway’s Constantinople, p. xvii. p. 284. ct quae mo- 
nuit vir doctus in Nov. Mercur. Germanic. 1802. tom. i. p. 18. 
JLacunam v. 1. verbis /t^^v atti KXio^ irn explevi, quae ut arbitror, 
optimc huic loco convenire possunt. Nota formula dicendi, 
cum qua conferri debent Simonidis noti versiculi in Encomio 
Spartanorum ; 

MapTtjps7 Ss 

AecaviioLg o XTraprag 
liatriT^eugy dpsrag fxiyau 
Kifrfxov dsuvototf n x\iog^ 

Addidi cetera ctiain ex conjectura. Tutto^ cst .figura 

ad vivum expressa. De corporis certe statura adhibiiit Euripides, 
Bacch. 1320. Phoen. 165. 8:c. 


Hactenus disseruit auctor supra nominatus. Plurlma 
quidem conjectura assecufUs est satis feliciter, non ita tamen 
omnia. Inprimis iiequaquam mihi arridet istud gratis dictum 
yoyU pro yvyp in apographo. Suspigor yvyj' poni pro yeyf. « 
in V converso, vel ex uSu quodam loquendi, vel ex errore 
iranscrlbentis. Sensus autem is est, genitura quidem Da- 
monici,” id est, ex gehte, ex familia aut domo Damonici. 
Non valdi dissimili dicendi ratione est Ancyrana Inscriptio, 
in Montfauconii Palseographia expressa, ubi sic legitur, 

MerpoBcopog Mevepid^ou, (poarei ^kpu'Kdotj 

Metrodorus Menemachiy natUnte Dirylai. 
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Minimi etiam milii persuadere possum primum yersum bene 
emendatum iri sic legendo. 


J5aJ (ju^sv del eerri) xat7s.oT^ S' icrSTioS epyo^j* 


Ex ipso enim apographi hujus conspectu oculorum est dis- 
ccrnere, istud e-ot consistere in medio hiatus loco, non ut 
hie, in primo. Libentiiis lacunam supplere ausim hoc modo, 

Muri[xa to <roi, yovisetn xu7\,o7g^S\ x.r.Tk. 


Hi, 

Ita hiatus supplendus suo loco convenit, et istud yoVigrff-* 
referre credo ad id, quod supra dictum est ; scilicet Megaclca 
Theogeitonis esse filitfm, sed progenitore usum esse quodam 
(non ignobili fortasse, vel saltern non ingrato Chiensibus) Da- 
monico. Simul commemorari videatur in hoc primo versu 
et ipse Megacles, et Theogeiton pater, et progenitor Damo- 
nicus. • 

Si sentiat aliquis, Poetam designare voluisse Megacli fuisse 
pattern adoptimm Theogeitona, sed naturalcm Damonicum, 
non abs re sit hxc interpretatio, nec improbanda. 

De ceteris nihil est, *quod mutare velim. 


c. 
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HANNiE MORiF., 

VIRCIM PI®, ElUiDlT®, EEEOANTl, INGENIO, TA- 
CUNDIA, ET .SAPIEJSTIA, PAUITEU ILLUSTRI. 

« Omncs Sulpiciam legant puellae,” * 

Oumes hanc pueri legant senesque, 

Omncs hanc hilares, et hanc seven. 

Qu® palmam gcminas tulit per artes, 

“ Et vinct® pede vocis et solutx.” 

Cujus qul pede Icgerit soluta, 

Nullam dixerit esse tersiore^ ; 

« Cujus carmina qui beni xstimarity 
Nullam dixerit esse sanctiorem.'* 

Huic adsunt Charites, faveiitque Mus®, 

Dum sic pectora virginum tenella 
Pulchris imbuit artibus, sequaces 
•• E'^ejjiplo, monitis, amore,.nutu, 

Informans animos } styloque signat, 

Mox ventura quod Addisonianis 
Possint secula comparare cliartis. 


1781 . R. LONDON. 


( 
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OXFORD PRIZE POEM. 


After repeated applications, we have not been able to 
procure an authentic copy of the last Oxford Prize Poem. 
We submit to our disappointment with respectful deference 
to the motives, which have been the cause of it ; we are certain 
that a good composition will sooner or later be given to the 
world. In the Cambridge Prize Poems we have been more 
fortunate. A copy of them has been sent to us, as printed 
for distribution in the Senate-House. We trust that the authors 
will not be displeased, if we have availed ourselves of that 
opportunity of gratifying our readers in the front of this 
number. But a^ a part of them will expect some Oxford as 
well as Cambridge exercises, we insert a Poem, which ob- 
tained the JChancell(#iB prize on a former year. We h.ivc 
others in our possesjion, which we shall occ.asionally insert ; 
and we hope to be favored with similar compositions from 
that University, which will always prove interesting articles. 


Ilojna Alarico, Gotharum rege, spoUa^ 


Hesperii luctus regni, tristesque ruinas, 
Immaiiemque ducem, armatas qui protinus Arctos 
Intulit Ausoniae, ei; sacros tibi, Romule, coUes 
Foedavit, patrioque infecit sanguine Tybrim, 
Aggredior. Tu, vis purse sanctissima mentisi 
Tu, Pietas, mocstos qusecunque in^pectore sensus 
Suggeris, imperii formas miserata labantis, 
Fortunasque hominum fractas*, si maxima i%rum 
Reginam propria sese virtute ferebat 
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Roma olkoj coeloque altc Mavortia duxit 
Mcenia 9 si quondam Capitoli in culmine victrix 
Jura per extremum tenuit sublimior orbem ; 

Nunc mihi rite adsis, imoque illabere cordi, 

Dum miseros tandem casus, conversaque fata 
£xpcdio, et t&nti revoco monumentaJaboris. 

Quippe ubi janf Phrygias acies Romana per oras 
Instaret quondam, et vicinse incumberet Arcto, 
Odinum infensumque animis, odiisque frementem 
Extremum in niundum, peragratis n\ontibus, agmen 
Obduxissc, ipsoque orbis procul axe remoti 
Delituisse ferunt, tuto dum in limite regnum 
Condcret, et iidam demtsso sanguine gentem, 

Qux memor iratas hinc olim sumere poeaas 
Posset, et Europe collccds acrior armis^ 

Late in Romulidas ultricia funderl^lla. 

Hinc altx irarum causx, tristisque cupido 
Vindictx sleterat, donee Romana tot annos 
Aucta virum virtus animis, venerandaque duduni 
Majesj^s, luxu fracta et civilibus armis, 

Procubuit, iassasque remisit saucia vires. 

Turn conjuratas emisso aquilone catervas 
Barbaria in montes certatim infudit apertos 
Itali?e ; sxpe immani gens sseva tumultu 
Turbabat populos, et longo Martc premebat. 

At tu, tu patrix coepta inter talia primus 
Infestis, Alarice, odiis, socioque furore, 

Antiquo dominam^terrarum evellere regno 
Moliris, populosque armas in sceptra feroces. 

Stat validam armorum vim, coIFectasque ruinas 
Fundere, neve.prifts suscepto absislere bello» 
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Qudxn puls* obsesso murorum iu liiuine porta 
Pandantur, fus^ue Aquila victrice'per urbem, , 
Barbaras evers^ domiiietur Corvus in arce. ' 

i 

Continuo arrectis concurrit mentibus agmen: 

Quos per Threicias arces, Maesosque propinquos 
Exceptos frustra tandem geps Romula moeret • 

Fatali hospitIO) latis hos vallibus H%tous 
Despectat, Geticam patrio cognomine prolcm. 

Turn quoque qui campos Istri trans flumina longi; 
Arctoasque plagas peragrant, Rhenumque rcmotum ; 
Quique etiam lucis Helam venerantur opacis, 

Gens admota polo, rigidi qua Scandia fluctu 
Cincta latet pelagi, seros missura per annos 
Invictum Caroli nomen ; quos Vistula pascit 
Hyberna in ripis, umbrosaquc horrida piiiu 
Hercyni;^ educit mCMntanis sylva latcbris : 

Qui quoque Carpathian glacial! h culmine riq)is 
U^scendunt, longo durati frigore membra ; 
rum si quis Scythlcos montes, patriasque pruiiias 
I'leseruit pastor, cocli melioris amore, 

Et medium Tanaini, rapidique Borysthenis undas ; 

Quos praedsc acccnsds spes, et felicior ^ubttf^^ 

Irxve impellunt avidos, invisaquc proles ; 

Hi socio agglomerant lateri, summamquc capessunt 
Imperii sedem, et devotx mocnia Romx. 

Quls turn, Roma, tlbi gemitus* quinv triste treraenti 
Augurium ? ut Gothicis prospectas horrida signis 
Limina jam propius, grandesque itertim arce sub ipsi 
Membrorum formas, atque ossa ingentia cernis I 
•Nec quisquam hostili veniet de caede Camillus^ 

Qiii tantis urbenf in^idiis, subitoque periclo 
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Eripiat f portxve aut propugnacula possunt 
Immensas acies, furbamque arcere furentem. 

At victor, primse ci»m dim incoepta secundant 
Jam tenebrx, certo nimium moliminc fretus, 

Nocturnum tacitis Martem meditatur in umbris 
Dux, lustrar^s aditus, patriosquc baud segnis in arma 
Suscltat bine populos, portisque advertit apertis. 

Hi subito erumpbnt, spatiisque patentibus instant 
Per muros passun, et capta dominantur in urbc\ 

Quantam ibi, nox, aciem immiss^m, quot millia murls 
Agmina spectabas ! quum sxvo in pectore Ixtos 
Arctoo sensus bosti, dum limine sese 
Fert medium, tractusque urbis circum errat opacos •, 
Illustresque locos fam^i, omatosque tropxis 
Miratur, vastumquc forum, antiquosque Penates, 

Et formidandam jam in vulnere majestatem \ 

At Manec, dum jam peregrini Martis imago 
Instaret, moesti terri ingemuere sub ima ; 

Marmorexque patrum formx prorumpere visx 
Sedibus, et dextris tractare rigentibus enscs. 

Sed ron augustx moles, venerandaque visu 
Limina, nec prxclara artis monumenta vetustx, 

Queis belli rabies, queis longa pepercerat xtas, 

Pectora sxva valent bosti, prxdaquc furentem 
Permulcere animum, arrectasqve in cordibus iras. 

Jam correptii ardens devota in culmina txda 
Sxvit, et ingenti bite tecta occupat igne. 

Protinus egregidfe turres, extructaque coclo 
Laomedontiadum penetralia saera parentum, 

Dant ibragem, et longo volvunt incendia tractu. 

AgnoVit tristp indicium, cladesqtce patentes 
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Pilstor, ut aerhs in saltibus Apennini 
Nocturnus tacito forte ifivigilabat ovili ; 

3uspcrisisque oculis hausit sub nubila lucem 
Longius, ct noto surgentes limite flammas. 

Quid faciant miseri, mediis dum sseva minatur 
Armorum in Lnribus specie.i, lituique per umbrae 
Dirum exauditi, et r.iucae discordia vocis ! 

Atqui scmusto jamdudum in limine victor 
Impuiie immiti circum tenet omnia dextra 
Barbarus, et raptj scse infert torvior urbe. 

Neve ulla afflictis curant succurrere templis 
Numina, non custos Tarpeioe Jupiter arcis, 

Vcstave, ferratove sedens in limine Janus. 

At summls acfcs adytis, penitusque recessus 
Per sacros instant ; qu^ nuper vina sacerdos 
Libavit ftindens, vittaque ornatus ad aram 
Persolvit patriis supplex yota irrita Divis. • 

Til nempe in tanto noctis, Tiberine, tumultu, 

Natali miseros prxlabens agmine muros. 

Testis, qua? strages passim, quiim multa per ujJ>em 
Funera ; quot devictorum spolia ampl» Quiritum ; 

At tUA poitabat peregrin us littora raptor. 

Per tibi nam ripas flammarum in luce catervx 
Tendcbant, tristisque armorum gloria long^ 

Fluctibus ingentem effudit rutilaiitibus umbram. 

Et nunc arreptas arces, obsessaque lat^ 

Tcmpla, et prseruptis frustra Capitofia saxis 
Ilostis habet, septemque implevit milite colics. 

Et Roma alta cadit, versis exercita tandem 
Fotis ! qux domit-AlMxUit Cart^glne viqtrix, 





Retulit kut spolia incensis direpta Mycenis ! 
Scilicet hic olim sacrati ad ilumiiiis undam 
Pastorale agmen, clarae primordia gentis. 

In dumis posu^re urbem, sedesque lockrunt 
RomuleaSj donee victos se Roma per agros 
Erigere, et 16ng^ Hesperik regnare subacta* 

Hic 'ilia audentemque animis, belloque potentem 
Eduxit pubem ; hinc alios effusa per orbes 
Auroram imperio adjecit^ propriamque dicavit ; 
Aut procul occiduum descendens classe per xquov 
Extremo attonitam tremefecit littore Thulen. 
Hactenus heu, potuit f nunc vis antiqua recumbit 
Funditus, et summi jamdudum gloria sceptri. 

Nec priscos iterum inviset victoria natos ; 

Nec posthac festam populus glomeratifs in arcein 
Ora triumphantum spectabit I^eta, ducemve^ 
Curribus ut strato remeat subvectus ab hoste, 
Exciplet, Inerit&que accinget tempdra laiiro. 

Jam varise gentes audent se attollere contra 
Subjects^ et magnahi regni divellere partem. 
Atque hic imbelles iterum in certamina vertit 
Afer,agnns turmas, et jam desueta elephantum 
Corpora^ turritasque minas : hic India rursum 
Tela rapit, Parthusque optat renovare sagittis 
Praelia, nec metuunt Hyrcanae vincula tigres. 

At tu, tantarum qusc sola, Britannia, rcrum 
Clarior eiFulges, et majestatis imago ; 

Quse medik 8tra^e«ex ipsa, Romaeque supremo 
£ cinerc assurgens, duxisti hinc prima futuri 
Auspicia imperii, libertatemque perennem, 
Adverte hue mentem, tantosque O ! respite casus 
Neve tibi hinc animod luxus perstfingat inertes. 
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Antiquum Fragmenium Ooiin 

Sic dum Ronianam virtutem, altosque tfiaitfphoa 
Aggrederis, femaque ardens ad sidera surgis ; 
£tet sceptris X'tcma dies^ n«u mobilis unquam 
Ingentes clades cum laude sequaris ! 

Gul. Benwell. 
Trhi. ColL 
1785. 


Anllqmm Fragmentum Ovidii Heroidunu 

IliX antique fragpiento membran. Ovidii Heroldum, quod 
sjcc. IX aut X. existimatur, duo versiculos evulgavit Kinder- 
lingius, (in AUgemcincr Littcrar. Afizrigcr) quibus omnes edi- 
tiones carent, quosque genuiiios putat. Integrum fragmentum, 
in quo et aliie varietafes occurrunt, (ex Her. xn. 1G6 et scq.) 
ita scribitur : 

Non valco flammas effugerc ipsa meas. 

Ipsi me cantus, herbaeque, artesque relinquunt. 

Nil Dca, nil Eaitcs sacra potentis agun^ » 

Non mihi grata dies : nodes vigilantur*amar;e ; 

Nec ieneram misero pectore somnus hnhet, “ 

Quaj me non possum, potui sopire draconem. 

Utilior cuivis, quam mihi, cura mea est. 

Quos ego servavi, felex amplectj^ur artus : 

Et nostri fructus ilia laboris habe^* 

Forsilan et, stultae dum te jactare maritae 
Quxris, et injustis auribus apta^oqui, 

* Confer cditimiem cl. Byrmanni : 

Necjti'mram misero pect</^e* wmnus habet, Putesuius et cetcri casti- 
gatiorcs maguo niiiiiero. 
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Antiqimm Fragmenitm Ovidii Heroidum, 


In facfcem moresque meos nova crimina fingas. 

Rideat, et vitiis la ta sit ilia meis. 

Rideat, et Tyrio jaccat sublimis in ostro ; 

Flebit: et ardores vincct adusta meos. 

Dum ferrum flammaeque aderunt, succusque veneni, 
Hostis Medea: niiUus inultus erit. 

Jpsa nocet mihiy noJi tamcn * ipsa nocerc solrbam ; 

Ipsa ego, jiotui lijedere, Ictsn qurror. 

Quod si forti' prcces praecordia ferrea tangunt ; 

Nunc animis audi verba minora meis. 

Tam sibi sum supplex, qukm tu mihi saepe fuisti ; 

Nec moroT ante tuos procubuifse pedes. 

Si tibi sum vilis ; communes respice natos. 

Sa^viet in partus dira noverca meos. 

Jii nlmlum similes tibi sunt, et imagine tangor : 

Et, quoties video, lumina nostra Kiadcnt. 


P. 


In codice scribitur nocere ipsa, sed certc inrurid librarii. 
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HTPITIIJOr 4>0INIi:iAL EuripWs Phfvnhsa;. Cma 
Notulis edidit G. Burges, B.A. Londini apud JV. IL 
EuNiSi^ 12mo. 

When the present publication was first put into our hands, 
it immediately occurred to us that Mr. Burges had done a 
w'ork of supererogation in editing the Phocnissce of Euripides ; 
and we were prepared to offer some remarks on the Editor’s 
vanity in presuming to traverse the ground, which a Valcke- 
nacr and a Person had trod ; but the perusal of the volume 
has prevented our observations, and not only saved us the 
pain of hurting Mr, B’s feelings, but also induced us to pay 
an attention, which a *work so small can seldom expect to 
obtain, . Content for the most part to give only a summary 
account of such publications, we shall in the present instance, 
deviate from the usual course from an eagerness to know what 
kind of information Mr- B, is enabled to offer on a J>l‘iy> 

which toil and talent have exerted their united efforts to illus- 

* 

trate and improve. So learned have been the commentators 
on the Pheenissie, so numerous the MSS, collated, and so 
judicious the use made of every source of knowledge, that there 
seemed but little probability of a subsequent Editor’s having 
either the power or incliaation to do or attempt any thing 
further. Indeed most of our readers will, we doubt net, agree 
in thinking, that to present a text of this play better than 
Porson’s, is not within the reach of mm, or, if attainable* 
scarcely required. Those, however, who take a lively intere;:^! 
in the writings of the Scenic Philosopher, will jjprliaps be 
inclined to be of another opinion, and fail not to receive with 
open arn^s any attempt to R.*store their favorite author to pristine 
purity : while they, who are conversant with the history of 
No. I. 
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criticism, and know how imperfect has been its progress, will 
not be disposed to imagine, that, because much has been done, 
all further improvements are unnecessary or impossible ; but 
rather argue, from the success of preceding Scholars, that the 
exertions of future times will be no less successful in dimi- 
nishing every kind of corruption whether of interpolations or 
tvauvseripts. Thai this can best be effected by the collations 
of MSS. is a point too evident to be insisted on. We are 
therefore not a little surprized to find Mr. B. giving it as his 
opinion, that no further aid is to be derived from a fresh col- 
lation of the MSS. already consulted by others. Surely 
Mr. B s own experience ' of the numerous oversiglits com- 
mitted by preceding collators might liave pointed out the 
necessity of every new Editors performing this most useful 
yet laborious office : or if he felt not the indispensiblc ne- 
cessity of re-collations, could not the example of his illustrious 
predece^ssor stimulate him to follow the gath, which Person 
pursued with industry so praiseworthy ? If he thought it his 
duty to re-examine those MSS. which had been only once col- 
lated, Mr. B. might have reflected that the performance of 
a similar duty was no less incumbent on himself. It is true 
that from the w^'cll-knowm accuracy of the Professor in points 
of this nature, Mr. Bi had reason .to expect but a scanty 
gleaning in a field, over wdiich a Porson’s eye liad gone ; yet 
even this small chance of obtaining only a little ought not 
to have beci^ocornfully thrown away. • 

Impressed with feelings of mingled surprize and sorrow at 
the wilful or unintentional neglect of a most important duty, 
we have been induced to supply in part Mr. B s deficiency 
by the re-collation of the Harlcian MS. 6300. the excellence 
of whose readings may vie with those of the celebrated 
Codex Florentinus. Of this fact Mr. B. seems to have been 
himself aware, yet strange to say, such was his diffidence in 
his own industry, or such his confidence in Porson’s, that he 
neglected to consult this valuable document ; whereas had he 
trusted more to himself and less to others, he would have 


* Vide Pi'a;rutioneiii ad IVoaiiasi, p. iii. 
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either had the gratification of finding something unnoticed 
by Person, or the satisfaction of being able to bear testimony 
to the exactness and fidelity of the Professor’s collations. 

Thferc is also another part of an Editor’s duty, in the ex- 
ecution of which Mr. B. has been unpardonably careless j 
aud this too on a point, where but common industry would 
have saved us a world of trouble. The* very inaccurate 
manner, in which he has noticed, or rather neglected to 
notice, the new readings introduced in •his text, as derived 
from MSS. or the conjectures of critics, has not only im- 
pOvSed on us the necessity of supplying the second defect in 
Mr. B’s Noiuloi ; but likewise made us curtail our collation 
of MS. Harl. 6300. and omit altogether that of MS- Ascough. 
4952. We must therefore for the present call the reader's 
attention to only the more remarkable variations, and tliis 
w'ith the less reluctance as we hope at some future time to 
give a perfect collation of the MSS. abovementioned. 

Having premised thus much, we proceed to give an account 
of the work before us. 

In the opentng of the preface Mr. B. having stated that he 
is aware his present undertaking will be considefed by many 
as an acjt of temerity, especially as he is « 7icque md pollens 
ei'udilione uherioriy neque variantibus lectionibus MSStomm 
iiondum antchde aut denub collatonan ditatnsy^ he goes -on to 
remark that the great number of MSS. already consulted, 
amounting to twenty-four, and upwards, removed efie neces- 
sity of looking after more ; while the minuteness of the col- 
lations at present before the public precluded the hope of 
deriving any advantage from re-collations ; and consequently 
that the corruptions still existing in this play are to be re- 
moved by conjectures alone^ 

Mr. B. then observes that morhofnm quasi cohors^* has 
invaded the Pheenissae : a great part of which die exertions 
of former Scholars have removed, but not^ a few still require 
a healing hand. To some of diese Mr. B. has endeavoured 
to apply a remedy, leaving the rest untouched to the sagacity 
of ^ future Editor. To mark, however, those passages, which 
have been corrected oi' deji^^nd correction, he has followed 
the plan ^originally adopted by Porson, in the 8vo. Glasgow 
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edition of iEschylus) of using an asferisic to point out an 
amended, and an obelNS a corrupt, reading, 

Mr. B. next notices and laments the Professor’s too great 
taciturnity in neglecting to mention such passages as no doubt 
appeared to him faulty, but bn the correction of which he 
had not made up his mind ; conceiving as Mr. B. does, that 
many readers wt>uld be inclined to adopt or reject a reading, 
not from an abstract consideration of its superiority or infe- 
riority to the Vulgate text, but Its accordance or discordance with 
the text of Person. Uninfluenced, therefore, by prejudices 
of this nature, Mr. B. bids the learned reader to be not sur- 
prised at the adoption of the metrical an*angcments proposed 
by himself in the Appendix to his edition of the Troades. 

This then seems to be the peculiar novelty of Mr. B s 
edition, as far as relates to the choral part of this play. 

In ils autem, says Mr. B. qu;e sunt extra Chorica nihil novatum cst, 
nid quod ohm VV. DD. suaserint ; inter car longt* cminct v. 4*21, 
cujiisloci s ‘nsum pulclicnimc restituitJacobsius versus transponendo. 
Morbum plane gcmclliim mihi vidisse videor in v. 737, de quo 
quia nnllus esse potest ambigendi locus, minime veritus sum codem 
rcmedlo sanare, et cmendationein meam in textura inferre* Adi 
quoque ad v. 885. 

Quod ad spurios versus attinct, quibus Phoenissac scatent, illud 
olim volui, ut omnes vel pessimi in textu sedem haberent uncinis^ 
lineis inclusi : sed consilium postea abjeci, cum ad v. 4-39, ven- 
turn esset^s^uos tiuideni Porsonus eliminavit, ii quoque in hac 
cdilione ad notas velegantur, utio tantum excepto loco v. 1387. 

Pro spuriis autem, quibus facile caremus, monendus es, Lector 
Erudite, vcrsiculorum duorum incremeutum huic fabulac accedere j 
adibis ad V. 1214- et 1396. 

This quotation, though long, were unwilling to present 
in other than the author’s words, partly from a wish to give 
a specimen of Mr. 13’s language, but more from a desire to 
call the attention (if our readers to the passages to which it 
refers. The transposition proposed by Jacobs we are happy 
to see adopted into the text, convinced as we are that a more 
certain emendation « was never suggested by the Tirst Scholar. 
Mr. D. has noj sliown it off in .its best light by omitting to 
quote at full length Eurip. Suppl. ISS et seq. which Jacobs 
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himself had properly done in his Exeixilationes Crilicce in 
Earipidenu 

Th% preface concludes with a high compliment to Mr. Blom- 
field, the expected editor of ^ischylus ; who, we arc informed, 
favored Mr, B. with some communications, for which Mr. B. 
has made an acknowledgement, clothed in language, w’here 
the sincerity of the sentiment must, we presume, make up for 
the incorrectness of expression. ^ # 

After the preface follow the text, and nuUiltC^ the latter 
of which we have before mentioned as being defective. 'Tlie 
plan, which Mr. B. oiiglit to have pursued, was to take Por- 
.son’s text as a standard, and to mark diligently the dis- 
crepancies of it and his own edition ; at tlie same time, 
raking care to notice all the readings adopted from conjecture-;, 
or on the authority of solitary MSS. of which the fol- 
lowing Mr. B. has neglected to ascribe to tlieiv respective 
sources : 


170. Editiir#lt7rgccri? c MS. Fior. pro vulgato 

179. Vulgo hie TK yJjgHi et in v. 190. lyMvfi'i^hrru. Vocem 
alteram cx v. P22. alltTim cx v. iG.'k natam evse vijit Vaick. 

200. E Siiida rcstituitur Nftcec-i. 

202. MiyctXyiye^gUyj quod Icgissc videlnr Scholiastes, VV. DD. 
monitu rcstituitur. 

20'3. Grotius : et ita MSS. tres. 

S77. VAa-^yocyoi prtrbct M^S. Flor. prohat Vaick. * 

4-98. Grotius resiituit etZj quod in MSS. dccst. 

529. Ex Da'wesii et Valckenaerii sententia Ikiivcv pro \kuvo edidic 
Porsonuo. 

537- Brunckius ex Membr. to^. Vulgo toUt. 

580. Vulgo hie ttoAjv, Ct in V. 58.3. vdr^xv. Cum 

vero (Enomaus Eusebii Privp. Evang. wi. p. 259. C. det 
irdr^uv. Vaick. permutari jussit et 7roA«y. 

587. Barnes, delet £y post yivar: cujiis crisln tres MSS. 
firmant. • 

598. Grotio debetur aydv irr . V . Irr dydv. 


* Sinc^ writing the above \vt have seen an ;uh1it«onal (|iuirtcr-.sheet of 
Addenda and Corrigenda, in which the errors alluded lo, we find, arc 
CAlTCcUd, 
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74-6. Porsonus c MSS. D. et J. Vulgo 

753. Grotio debetur etirk. Vulgo etvrtiii. 

721. Post Grotium Kingius ex K. addit ev, quod vulgo excldit. 
823. Kingius ex K, pro 

829. est vel Marklandi vel Musgravii conjectura. 

831. Brunckius delevit tU^ probante Porsono. 

nS-k E Viilck. cditur tvKiii' etlrU* Vulgo deest articiilus. 

994. Post TTi^da-ui pterique MSS. addunt fitJye: id b Canteri 
conjectura omittitur. 

1052. Valckenaerii conjectura adoptatur. Vulgo iAAej ^AA^y. 
1081. MS. Cant, tyreervra, Vulgo hrirrvTo, 

1100. Brunck. ex Membr. A^-'Aoy x<ei %aS\ Vulgo fciMi firci kx: 
rot/S\ 

1251. Spurium censet Valck. 

1257. Xr^urtixxTxt editur ex MSS. tribus. 

1262. Grotius emendavit vn\g6 

1354. Porsonus, e MSS. duobus, TT^ora'^iVy vice TT^otTiitTrov. 

1357. Porsonus, post Valck. i Bamesii conjectura, quam 
firmant MS. ,J. et unus^Parisiensis. Vulgo 
1365. E tribus MSS. edidit Porsonus Vulgo irvy^xv6v. 

1383. Conjecturam Piersoni firmat MS. quo Scaliger est 
usus. 

1401. Porsonus formanfi, quie sola antiquis in usu fuisse videtur, 
reposuif Vulgo '^oXtcrtx/voi, 

1428. Porsonus ^ MS. J. uTrxXXctyii^, Vulgo 
14f0. OtftTTovi Leid. sec. probante Vi|lck. In MS. J. olim fuit 
scriptum oiStTrovg oV«V : at nunc legitur OiitTrov ex emendatione. 

1447. MSS. tres dfg yd^. V. Isn/. 

1460. Valckenaerii conjectura adoptatur. 

1504. Hie et 1534. restituit Grotius vice Athen. r. 
p. 4. B. quoque habet : mox MS. R. : 

unde emit Porsonus conflrmatum ab Eustathio ad 

’03. A. p. 1420. 64=61. 22. 

1510. Porsono debetur V. 

J523. Omittit MS. f. Jy, quod vulgo inseritur ante 
1674. flj* exhibent MSS. duo. 

1700. Auctore Valck. ad Hippol. 34. editur Al^^^e. Vulgo xivu 
1725. Valck. iSiid t bene distinguit. V. Vide ad 

V. 1262. 
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In drawing up this list of omissions, wliich, ample as it is, 
may perhaps admit of additions, ^ but none, we hope, of much 
importance, wc have made use of the Latin 'language with 
the view of enabling our readers to subjoin it to their re- 
spective copies of the Phocnissa; by way of supplementary 
notes. In like manner our present and future collations of 
MSS. shall be written in the same language, *as it Is our wish, 
should any portions of this Journal reach the Ccmtideiit, that 
the critical Scholars there may not be debarred the benefit ol 
our industry from an ignorance of tlic Pa^dish tongue. 


Collatio Codtcis Ilmicimn G.'iOO. ( quo usna csl Porsrmus rt 
vocavit j.) rum vdiiionc 7*/iiCiiii!iariiiii Bu/X- .i/fijui. 

10. rifltiV cum. gl. I L\ c l.'ctio iii regiilam 

Porsonianam pecciit ; qua' cavet ne pes ijriiiis cl \ma 

voce comprehciidantur. 

11. ^Ek Sa'pc vocahiiL'i in Codiee Ita pcrnnUantin' ; 

viz. in V. 43. iu f>i? x^yuv cl in v. 14()0. ya» iyiv,.i' uxx 

27. 'Clyof*oi<rG-iv’ lit videtur: duo MSS. apud Poison. uvounTtv : 
ejuod eodem alludit. 

33. Sliper yvov^ scribitur 

>il. Avovtr ill texlu ; ill niarginc tcXvovta. (^iiid siiii vclil 
varietas nescio, 

88. In textu la-yylr^yy in marginc 'iryxTcy. 

131. ’dVAXoj ccAAoj oSg* oniisso Xoyocyov. ’ • 

158. *£'>ri3fle in tcxtii ; in nidri^mv '(Sx* Trlpirsjy, 

197. K^vnofioa^^vycq. 

198. Omittitur at super sciihitur KXu'ioq* qnn? 

lectio sitne varia aut pro gl. liahenda non dixerim. 

203. sujjerscriplo Scriba volult 

264. As TTcXiv : super scripto yv^. • 

266. Super scribitur <r^iwgroy. 

287. E? riq- hoc si venini sit, reddas opprtet aiquiilcm. 

291. Porsoniis lectionem Codicis esse dic^t t^ia-rucetr sed nobis 
litcrarum ductus propiiis intuentibus videtur esse l^urTas-xr liulc 

* In the rlioral parts piTrticylarly ; the preface however infornis ug that 
tiom thc^ppeiiUix to the Troacles “ caiisa mutata scripturu' quuri pt wl it 
deheat." 
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sententi* accentus quoque favet, acutus scilicet et non circumflexus* 
Sunt tamen < et $ in hoc Codice adeo similes* ut vix dignoKi 
queant. 

351. *Ea’tyxa-6iia-X¥ JcIiSd«. 

366. (sic) super-scripto xl 

Oi » 

397. T<fyT (sic). Srppe MS. hicce confundit «< et i*. 

« 

399. (sic). Et profecto fixtm verum cst; cf. Promcth. 

614*. 7FXV fixtuv. 

417. Krti sj ra (sic). Unde nihil cxtrico. 

428. Cantcri conjecturam 5 firmat MS. 

438. Eot crTTivtr^xt superscripto xxcXcvtiirxi, 

483. AttTxt x-oXXuff superscripto 

492. De permutatis 3 et «• adi Marklandum ad Iphig. A. 

Similiter iu v. 1705. MS. Trga-x pro mix* 

526 , S'xvTov. 

531. superscripto 7rx^apr«s fut. 

543. A* U Kxt liff (sic). Voluit igitur yx^ eScov; %iU, 

572. Vulgo iyxn* Vide ad v. 1598. 

575. Boflc. Vulgo ^U, Vide Burges, ad Troad. 827. 

579. *AfAii^xr6 superscripto x¥it»iKty. 

601. TyitrT xyxrrtjyxi. Vulgatum «y«xT iTvxt defendit V. 901 . 

617. ’E^iXxuvofixi arflCTgiJoj Kx't Jxdff. Similiter yx^ post kx* omittit 
MS. in V. 621. Kxt cix, 

634. "Epfir&f, K,T.x, usque ad v. 645. Polynici tribuit 

MS. et Tyrwhittu^ in margine Exemplaris Bamesiani, quod 
ipse done legavit Museo Britannico. 

713. ncxxu'jy quod conjecerat Burges. 

745. Tli^^etiCTxi superscripto io-^xXyiTt, 

780. ’EitTruBiTtxt superscripto xxova-xi, 

793. et ita Tyrwhittus. 

892. *Ayx n cv ttoTx S’ ay. 

916. Alii Codices t/ fA xXX^^ alii n fixXX^y, MS. n ftxXXe. 

939. Super ^oxit scri.b5tur toi? Ss ^oXtrxtf unde nascitur Aldina 
lectio ^cXtTxtg : mox xi^ufy ut edidit Brunckius. 

950. Krio-otTB* superscripto iS^fn. 

956. Super yivov; scribitur avyytytix^* 

962. rx7x9 vntrw, Voluit scriba ^yxtxy yrxvuiy. Elegante^ 
reduplicatur 
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9G8. (sic). 

1000. MS. x^d^u yv¥ Creontr tribuit, et reliqua* usque ad fincm 
lamCicorum Menoeceo. Hoc probum est. 

1023. Kati c-rds Voluit fortasse xdyr} cf. 1107. 

t » »/ / 

ITT »K^m e-Tot?. 

1035. Ketifjtit&iy u^TTxyi' et ita Tyrwhittus. 

1086. KvJ^i , 

1091. revfl« intextu; in margine y^. 

1093. Tot/S’ 

1121. Tit^mrx: qua* varietas fortasse referenda ad 3 f 30 ^xoT« hi 
V. 1131. 

illl. Faceu* MS. crrdt o-ZSti^cv oms S\ 

1203. ST^fltTcv* ct in\. 'lOGyTr^xrov- 

1265. 0 fiifi(ruvovr£$ Hoc spectat ad lectionem Membr- 

l&cl^<rvvoy TS xaJy/JSfc'v. 

1271. rnox rtJj 

1320. *E7r<9£^ey. 

1414. 

1422. 

1448. n^ocviTvsr superscripto 
1457. Ayygrtv supersc^ipto •<^vx^dv, 

1519. n^OO-A'^TAC. 

1527*. *EAsA<|e<. 

1553. OiVjj: superscripto yy<»(ni: quod firmat Battierii conjcc- 
tiiram. 

1555. 

1586. ’EvaiAovs supersCripto rvWxti;; : unde firmatur Porsoni 
conjectura. 

1616. TA?|ieflv ut MS. D. apud Porsonum: unde firmatur con- 
jectura Valck. £ rAii^oy. 

y^. TO S’ ov 

1659. X«»»V T0»S* AV KHtUV (Slc). 

i'|« TrifAir^y 

1662. xx‘ 00 -teAAa;i' (sic). 

1669. K^/o-^y. 

1689. Ko/xjjy in textu ; in margine y^. xoviv. 

1699. ^vytxvovfixi $\ Scriba^ voluit 
i763. Mf^q 0 ’ii lit emendavit Grotius. 
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The foregoing variations are those, which wc have thought 
proper to communicate : and from them some idea may be 
formed de indole Cod ids Harleiani : the glosses more especially 
demand the attention of the younger Scholar, in which he 
cannot fail to remark that the true reading is often sulllciently 
obvious although the text itself be corrupt : vide ad 203. 366. 
438. 531. 579. 74-5. 950. 1457. 1558. Two other instances 
we shall consider mpre fullyj as they tend to confirm an 
emendation of Valckcnaer, and one of Mr. Burges. 

In V. 33. Mr. B. at first proposed instead of 

UglHs o6[xog ^ yvaui,' rimg [xolOwp Trrlpa 
to read 

IlaTg o6[xog yvyjg avrog ^ rtuog Trdif^a 

ne nauseam moveat istud ter iantillo into^vallo rcpciifum : 
and quotes CEd. T. 704. | Sj ftenGcuy Tret^ec* after- 

wards, in the Addenda, he gets rid of his former objection, 
ill part at least, by reading in v. 36. rb krffiivrct 

How Mr. B. attains this last line from blending the 
various readings, we stay not to inquire : suffice it to say that 
although from the passage of Sophoeles seems abso- 
lutely requisite, yet the gloss which the MS. has over 

y»ou^, scarce leaves a doubt that has dropt out. Sivpc 

enim pro ponitur, observa«te Porsono ad Phoen. 

1245. 

The other passage, to which we allude, is in v. 266. where 
super T^fjLot scribitur o-^fttTov. Here likewise there can be no 
doubt that the old reading was as Valckcnaer 

conjectured, and confirmed by v. 1395. We are however free 
to confess, that though Valckenaer’s correction is thus sup- 
ported by the MS. still we think the emendations of Mr. B. 
preferable, who readt in v. 255, fZv y ^065105 

^vulgo (pxiyuy and in v. 265. 

‘xvKvq*' (pyiyti Gray has Iron sleet 

of arrowy shower Hw'tles in the darherCd air^ Other emen- 
dations arc to be •found in the notdlic of Mr. Burges, .jwdiich 
it would give us pleasure to produce. Vide 183. 329. 358. 
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362. 411. 415. 637. 640. 694. 737, 8, 9. 1348. 1503. 1543. 
1671 and 1766. But we have already exceeded the limits, 
withtn which our notices of such works as the present must 
be confined. One observation and wc have done. Although 
we are no advocates for that system of editing books, which 
conthiues to propagate the corrupted textj of former days, 
yet must we, on the other hand, recontmend Mr. Burges 
more caution in admitting conjfectural emendatiens, or, if ad- 
mitted, certainly more diligence in marking tliem with an 
asterisk or any other symbol he may chuse to adopt, at all 
events never suffer them to occupy the text nisi vioniio Ifctorc. 
It would also be a proof of his modesty, without detracting 
from the ingenuity of his conjectures, if they were permitted 
a place in the notes alone. When indeed Mr. B’s emendations 
shall have passed flic ordeal of examination, which those 
of a Valckenaer have undergone, and received the approbation 
of future Scholars, it will then be time enough to give them 
tliat honor, which at present seems to be premature. 


FRAGMENTS OF SAPPHO. 


To THE Editor or the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

If the following atttemjit at a metrical arrange- 
ment of some fragments of Sappho suits the plan of your * 
Journal, you will oblige me by inserting* tj^em. 

I am, &c, 

HOLT. OKES. 


Lintony Camhridgeshire* 
Nov. 9. 1809.. 
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FRAGM. I. 

Ex Athenceoy lib. xi. (p. 186. Aid. — 427. Casauh.'\ 


• 

K^TTpi, ^putrstaig xuXlxso’O’ti^ d^po7g 

crc//xjx£/xi 7 jX 6 Vov BaXloLitri • psxrap 

rdtg eraig rouroidu efxoTg ye xcu trrng 

oivo;fos3<ra. 


FRAGIVL IL 


E Stobixo in tractatu He Amentia, 



AOXMAIKOI. 

KaS Se flavoT<ra tu xeitrsaiy orJSs rtg 
MuoLfA/^a-tJva o’iQeu eartrerai, ouSe 
vtrrepop^ *yap rcov yreSe^eig poSmu 

reap ex HiepioLg* ixx’ a<paprjg eerfj 
xdf dtSa, SofJLOif (fioiTiXtr* oS tre rig 
0Xs4/ef afJucLupdip uexuwv utto 

exnsTTOTauevaU' ■ ■■■■■■■ 
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FllAGM. III. 

Ex oratione prosaicci Achillis Tatiif existimafur auicm d quibus* 
dam esse carmen SappMs nnmeris sohtum* 


A\ ro7g dv^€(np o 

eTTt^sTpai fJLSP j^acnXijy to ^Pooou 
T(Sp dp6e(t)U du '/Sao’/Xewsv, 
xo(rpLog yotloLgy ayXa<*<r/4a (puriSu^ 
Zttttol fxeu auGeroUj Aei[xeSuog S' ett 
ipubafxay ttvsI S' ap’ ^'EpMTog^ 

m 

rdig suwSstn <ptjXXoi<ri Jio/jia, 
^bx^varoig TrcraKoKn Tpu<pa, 

TM) ^s<p6ptp TTSTaAa ys?iut\ 


FRAGM. IV. 

£r Eusiathio. 


'AorTtpeg {t\v ifAir) xaXAv ^ceXavav 
«>}/ dxoxpwTTovTt (paeMvov ei^og, 
ixTTOTay v'KoAoica. fui'htCTa. ’Kdp.irr^ 

yay feTri irda’wS} 



CLASSICAL NECROLOGY, 


To THE PrI.NTER of THE CLASSICAL JoFUNAL. 

SlR> ' , 

P RESUMING that an article of Classical Necro- 
logy will be consistent with your plan, I send you an epitaph 
descriptive of the character of an extraordinary young man, 
who, if Heaven had preserved his life, .would have been one 
of the brightest ornaments of his country. It is said to be 
written by Dr. Middleton, who had the good fortune, and the 
merit, of being his instructor, as we learn in the Dedication 
of his learned and ingenious work on the Greek Article to 
Dr. Pretyman. 

I am. Sir, 

YourV, &c. 

Feb. 13, 1810. Y. 

. M. S. 

Adolescentis prscstantissinu 
HENRICl GEORGII PRETYMAN, 

ViRi Reverendi Johannis Pretyman, S.T. P. 

Archidiaconi Lincolnicnsis 
Filii natu minoris. 

Indoles adspecta simul et probata est. 

Conimendarunt animus alacer et erectiir., 

Inventionis Mira facilitas et ubertas, 

Judicium subtile ct pcrclcgans. 

Mores suai/issiml, simplices, sinccrl : 

Officio sibi devinxit suos, 

, Comitate un^versos. 

Virihus naturae satis fidens 
La&orem non est aspernatus ; 
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Classical Necrology. 

Egregium daturus specimen. 

Si vita suppeditavisset, 

Doctrinx, eloquentix, virtutis.. 

Fide ChristianCi adco imbutus est, 

Ut inde plurimum oblectationis validus peteret, 
/Egrotans quicquid cst solatii ; 

Et velut quern prxsentius numcn adspexerit,^ 
Quum, ingravescente Uibe, 

Indies beatiorem scse prxdicarct, 

V^ultu pulchritudinem humaiiam exsuperans 
Animam efflavit 

XVII. lial- Nov. A. C. MDCCCVii. 

Vixit annos xvii. dies xxii. 

Ne vero. Lector erudite, 

liigenil juvenilis qualecunque documentum desideres, 
VcrsiculoFi 

Ouibus statuam suorum Patroni, 

Patris Patrix, Europoe Vindicis, 

Domini Pitt, 

Nihil ultra lusurus, 

Cohonestatam linxit, 

Favens perlegas. 


Eli; TO niTTOT ArAAMA. 

MtSvj eS ejLoJfeTg AyyTitJsog yrsipuxivoLi ; 

^OLiovy eTTitr^wv AyyTs^ictg CiOTr^p opOL* 
lipovT^ yotp to^ r^fTTpoLTCTev r^g yXfoo'cnijp tr&erag^ 
ipytxg T sSsX^ev otipLoXog fJuoQtov yipig"' 

Troxuoug Se ^ooXotTg to88s, yrjg EitpcDTrioLg * 

uypotg TjjULa^ra^y*- 
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BilUcat Criticimi 


ykp SoXoiTi ntTTOX TbrSf 

oT^yC ctxpop <6g 'trupyaipLOL riig [jLOifap^lag 
itrrrjy Qpououg r wp&eotrk rahg epsif^lp^oug" 

^vx^g pLuTi^ou 7jyayr7)(re TrarpiSa, 

TrauTwu T (<S 6aGpLC3t) Te6u7]X£U Treurjg. 

Opr^ffcov dir^r^trraav X^yer’, to IJITTOT <piXo», 
yodpLivoi jxaraia* xaXXierrov yipoLg 
ol vpotrdsv s^Qpo) vpo<r<pspoutr oacoxMrUog^ 
6ocuivrog spy a xa) >,oyoug pupLoopLSUoi. 

Hoc manner ponendum voluerunt Parente.s 
Talem lugentes ereptum, 
Donatuinpel benigno munere 
Grate, pic^ profitentes* 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


To THE Editor pf tiir Classical Journal. 
Sir, 

The object of Biblical researches is the elucida- 
tion of truth; to silence the objections, which Deists have 
•brought against the Scriptures ; and to combine the whole body 
of Christians against ^ common enemies of religion and the 
Bible, by clear and irrefragable proofs. Such I understand to 
be jom intendoa in this publication, which will undoubtedly 
rento it most deidrable to all rasiks of Christians. 

That bind of criticisin, which will have the most powerful 
tendency to Overcome the objections of the Deist against the 
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dble> must necessarily be drawn from a rational interpretation 
of those passages in the original, which have been the plau-> 
sible cause of their cavils, as they now stand in the translation. 
That* the translation is very defective is acknowledged by the 
learned. The cause is obvious : when the Hebrew Bible was 
translated into the Latin language by Jerome, the Hebrew was 
so imperfectly known to Christians, that hft was obliged to 
obtain the assistance of a Jew, w^o was himself but mbderately 
acquainted with the Latin tongue : there*fore it is not strange 
if we find many errors, and some of a serious tendency. But 
even the most trivial error is of great weight if it enables the 
Deist to cast any obloquy on the Scriptures. The greatest 
wonder is that we have a translation so near to the spirit and 
idiom of the original, considering the disadvantage under 
which the translators labored. It may indeed be said that 
the translation has been amended, rhis in some instances is 
true, but in others it has been rendered worse ; the English, 
and most of the European translators^fciave followed the copy 
of Xanthus Pagninus, who lived in the fifteenth century, and 
who, I believe, was faithful according to the best information 
he had j but that translation was also very imperfect. 

That .Deism has been the original cause of those troubles, 
which have disturbed the peace of religious society, is now 
almost universally acknowledged 5 and that these pernicious prin- 
ciples are with unabating zeal openly published to sap the 
foundation of true religion, is manifest. The objections, Which 
Deists have brought forward, and which, if admitted, would sub- 
vert the Christian religion, have never yet been refnted either in 
t/iiSf or i?i any other nation; thus the advocates of Deism 
finding their cause strengthened by the w’ant. of proofs that their 
objections are groundless^ tell the world that << Christians 
themselves give up the authenticity and genuineness of the 
Bible.” Is it possible to attribute the removal of the Gospel 
from the eastern nations, where it was rfirst planted by the 
Ajposties, to any other cause than that of Deisni ? Wher^l^re 
the ancient Gospel churches of Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamus, 
Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia,^ Laodicea ? What ife^ecomb of 
the churches of Africa,' whigh florished for the# first three hun- 
dred yeSrs of the Christian xia ? those churches, which so late 
No. L 
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as the council of Nice, sent a great number of bishops to pre^ 
side there, and represent them ? The light of the Gospel has 
ceased to shine among them for many ages, and the descen- 
dants of the first Christian fothers have no knowledge t.f the 
Bible, but are involved in the darkness and sensuality of 
idolatry. Hence, if something be not done to prove the truth 
of the letter of, the Scriptures, the Christian religion may 
be banisiied from Europe, as it was from Africa and Asia, in 
the early ages of tlie church, from the same cause ; and 
Deism may bury in oblivion the truths of the Gospel, as those 
great truths overturned the Pagan idolatry at the time of Con- 
stantine the Great. But if those objections, which have been 
the cause of all that anarchy, confusion, pud departure from the 
religion of the Bible, which have been marshalled in the train 
of Deism, can be refuted^ agreeably to the origmaly on the 
ground of reason^ by the literal sense of the Script ureSy and 
demonstrated to be falscy the arm of infidelity will be un- 
nerved, and Christian# will be furnishetl with conclusive 
arguments to silence « the gninsayersy xchose mouths inust be 
stopped^ 

In order therefore that so desirable an end may be accom- 
plished, I shall refer the reader to a variety of passages in the 
translation, which Deists have adduced in aid of their principles; 
and shpw that they are altogether inconsistent with the Hebrew, 
and that they have a different meaning and application. If 
it should be found that these passages in the original arc 
consistent with that reason and good sense, which must have 
been the intention of the sacred writer, the Deist himself must 
admit that they are no longer objectionable. 

Having said that this is intended to be done agreeably to 
the literal sense of the original Hebrew, it will also be under- 
stood th^t my opiiiionf or the opinion even of the learned^ 
independently of scripture proof, will not be esteemed con- 
clusive authority, sp us to determine the sense or application ; 
bt^that iiae. Scriptures alone must be the supreme authority 
in nsfing the sense and application of every passage. I shall 
therefore €rst endeavour to prove that the objectionable pas- 

— ^ 5 -T — ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

* Tit. chap. i. rcr. 9. 
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sages cannot, agreeably to the literal meaning of the Hebrew, 
be rendered as they now stand in the translation. 

The Book of Job, which is a most beautiful compendium 
of Gentile religion, and the only Gentile book in the Old 
Testament, has been treated with more respect than any other 
book in the sacred volume, because it contains a profound 
knowledge of nature, and bears the stamp of remote anti- 
quity. Yet Deists, among whom have been sorqe emi- 
nent for learning, have not slillered ^ to escape without 
censure. Tliis is the best proof of the weakness of their 
criticisms ; for had they critically examined the Hebrew, they 
must liave been convinced that there was no cause for animad- 
version. 

The passage, which I have chosen, is in the first verse 
of the thirty-eighth chapter of this book, which is tlic 
same in all the European translations, as it is in the 
English Bible. Deists from the earliest ages of the Chris- 
tian church, have* taken this passage as it stands in the 
translation ; but it should be remembered that the Hebrew 
language was .not tlien understood by Christians, and that the 
peculiar idiom of this most ancient, elegant, and expressive 
oriental tongue, was for a long time completely lost, and its 
luminous* expression obscured by the Greek language, which 
the church was obliged to use, as it was known in all the 
nations of the Grecian Empire, not only during its con- 
tinuance, but also to the time of the council of Nice in^the 
fourth century, when Co’nstantine the Roman emperor em- 
braced Christianity. To this cause may be attributed the 
origin uf those errors and contradictions, which appear in 
all the European translations, but which are not to be found 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. 

The verse in the originaf is as follow® : 

nnjTDn ID nirj^ 

- - T r : - • • • . 

which in the translation is rendered, ** 'f'hen the Lo7:d an-~ 
ruoered Job out of the whirlwind and saidJ' Deists frSm 
the time of Porphyry and Celsus, in the second century, have 
frequently indulged themselves in liberal comments on this 
passage,^ They have told*ift, that it is mm'e 'consistent with 
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reason and sound theology to suppose^ that when God comTnu* 
nicated his will to man^ he would do it without speaking to 
him in a iitrhulent whirlwind; that it is derogatoiy to the 
majesty of the divine being to manifest himself in a storm to 
those who walk upt'ightly ; that it does not impress the mind 
with a greatet* degree of veneration for the Sa iptures^ nor 
does it eigree with the forma' party where it is said Job was 
a perfect and an upright man, one that feared God, and 
eschewed evil,” ‘ for^ if sOy it is absurd to suppose that God 
would draw near to his servant in a tempest. Such obser- 
vations as these have been, and are now often, made by Deists, 
and I am sorry to add, not without some plausibility, if we 
take the passage as it stands in the translation. There is not 
a single circumstance recorded in Scripture, that countenances 
such a proceeding. When God condescended to commune 
with man, we are told that they heard the voice of the 
Lord God waVcing in the garden in the cool of the dayf when 
all was still and serene. I may be told** that he sp^ke to 
Moses in a far more tremendous manner than to Job, that 
his voice was accompanied with the most dreadful phscno* 
mena in nature, lightning, thunder, and earthquakes. Tlus 
is a mistake, for when God spake to Moses, he spake face 
to face as a man spcah th unto his friend^' ^ But God was 
then speaking to a wicked and rebellious people, not to his 
upright servant, and Moses is previously informed in what 
maiyier God would manifest himself, when it was on account 
of the people, asd the reason for this manifestation is also 
given, ^ and the Lord said unto Mosesy loy I come unto thee 
in a thick cloudy that the people may hear when J speak to 
theey and believe thee for ever.” When God communicated 
his word to the prophets, it was never in violence, but in a 
state of heavenly peace ; and we ^hall doubtless And that in 
this state of heavenly peace, God communed with Job, and 
not as it is said in the translation, Then the Lord answered 
Job out of the whirlwind and • 

I shall first endeavour to show the true meaning and appli* 


* Chap. i. 


* 11 . 


^ lb. Sk 
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cation of the word which will lead us to a rational 

interpretation of this passage. 

This word, which the translators have rendered Uie whirU 
wmd^ can have no such meaning or application here. It 
means trouble^ and may be rendered whiriwindy only when 
it is applied to the elements, denoting a troubled state of the 
atmosphere ; but when it has reference to man it can have 
no such signihcation in any part of Scri^ure, but literally 
means a disturbed or troubled state of mind. This will appear 
evident, by referring to the following passages : II. Kings, vi. 11 . 

'D“iN aV 

T-; 'vv •• ..X-' 

The heart of the king of Sipna *was sore troubled f not in 
a whirlv>ind. A similar error occurs in Isaiah, liv. 1 1 ^ 

nnro 

’IT T \ T - : 

here the word should have been rendered by trouble^ 

the passage would then read, « O thou afflicted^ tossed •voith 
trouble i and not comforted and in Zach. vii. 14. 

. D'.'ian ^3 

«« hut I scattered them *voith a ^whirlwind among all tjj.e na~ 
fionsf here it is also evident that the word should 

have been rendered by droublcy instead of whirlwind^ as it 
was not possible to scatter them with a whii lwind ; the pas- 
sage would then have read, but I scattered^ them with 
trouble among the nations^ 

It is evident that the word means a whirlwind when 

T T : 

applied to the elements 5 fizek. i. 4. ^ 

iteatn ID rri^ ’rnn mm 

and I looked jand behold a whirlwind came out of the No^'th*** 


* Aram is the Hebrew word, which was continued in our lAblcs to the 

time of Elizabeth ; but in the rcij;n of James the I'cvisers took tiie unwar- 
rantable liberty of changing it fof UyrUu ' 

* The word is omitted by the translators, I have Uiereforc, for the 
present, given the passage as it is in the tnjfljkioii. 
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Hosea^ xiii. 3. “ as the chaff' that is driven ViHfk the 
whirlwi?id.^^ Zacli. ix. 14. and the Lord God shall go 
ID'P /liiyP4, vohirlwinds of the South'" Hence it is 

certain that when the word is applied to man, it means 

a troubled state of mind, and not a ichirlmvd ; and when it 
is applied to the elements, it means a troubled state of the 
atmosphere, and m;iy then *with propriety be rendered by 
•vohirlwind. ^ 

Yet though thi« be the true application of the word as 
intended by the writer in this personified conversation of God 
with Job, it would still be improper to read the passage, “ I'/iea 
the Lord answered Job out of the trouble and saidf therefore 
it is necessary to examine the word which immediately pre- 
cedes, and is connected with it, ID. This is rendered “ ont off 
but it is a Chaldean word and means “ because off Dan. vii. 11. 
It is also rendered to number^ to distributc^i •portion"" Gen. 
xiii. 1 6. « so that if a man can fiumber the dust of 

the earthy so shall thy seed also be nJD^, numbrredf Exod. 
xxix. 20. ‘‘ and it shall be th\j part"" Psalm,xi. 6. « this 
shall be the Jl^p, portion^ of their cuj)"' Psalm, cxlvii. 4. 

he tellclh the H^D, nicinbei'y of the stars"" Thus it appears 
that tl\e reading, as it stands in the translations, cannot be 
the true reading, that God did not speak to Job out of a 
\ji>hh^hm7idy but agreeably to the intention of the writer, and 
the obvious application of the word he spoke to him 

at a time when he was in great trouble."" Hence the sense will 
be « Then the I.ord answtred Job " p, because of his 

trouble^ or the pen^tion of his trouble^ and saidf 

Many liave been the conjecture^ concerning the suflFerings 
of Job, which have been confined to bodily afflictio.ns : but this 
cannot be admitted, for I believe it will be granted that there 

K 


* As tlie word n*\yC5rT a feminine termination, some may take it 

T T ; - 

for a noun feminine, and conclndo, tllat, if tlic word were to he rendered 
trouble, it should be Aer trouble, not hU trouble; but this is not an universal 
rule, tiic ,*7 is also adixed to nouns ‘masculine ; Gen. xii. '8,^ rtS"TK> 
hla tent: ch. ix. 21. tiis tent: ch. xiii. 3. tiis tent. 
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have been many good men as acceptable in the sight of God 
as Job was, who have suffered as much by bodily affliction 
as he did ; therefore the real causes of his trouble^ which 
have not been noticed, being far better calculated to impress the 
mind with the superintending providence of God, than mere 
bodily afflictions, comprehending a series of historical facts 
by time covered with oblivion, but which can only Jje ascer- 
tain^'d by a close investigation 6f the m»st ancient part of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, are intended to be given. 

John Bellamy. 

Thcsj observations,* with considerable additions, will be in- 
troduced among the notes on an epic poem, the subject of 
which is taken from this book. The notes are %itcnded to 
illustrate, from the original Hebrew, all those controverted 
passages so sedulcnisly propagated by Deists. 


D*E GR^CORUM VERBIS EX REGULA 
FLECTENDIS. 


CoGNiTU faclllimum erit, omnium linguarum orationis partes, 
qusc verba dicuntur, molcstias tironibus creare maximas. Ete- 
nim sive conslderes origines illorum, sive formas conjugandi, 
rat tone non tarn personarSm et numeiorum, quam potiiis tem- 
porum atque modorum, ubique tricis eadem implicita con- 
templaberis. In Grxco sermoiie tamei\ hx, nisi fallor, dupli- 
cantur. Nam inter Latinos res eo perquam juvatur, quod in 
elementis quibuslibet quatuor conjugationes recipiantur. Quis- 
nam autem carum est apud :.Graios modus, quis« numerus ? 
Antiquissimi scriptores tredecim conjugationes recensent. Sc- 
qucntjbus temporibus has* omnes in unam contrahere plures 
maluissent. Interim neque viri defuerunt eruditi, qui quern* 
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dam numerum intermedium prseferendum esse suaderent. Si 
nostrum essct historian! Graecae conjugationis dare^ verborum 
ipsam diversitam perquireremus. Jam autem potius illud ^gere 
conabimur, ut videamus, annon difficultates quasdam Grsccx 
conjugationis aliquo modo removere possimus. 

A veteribus, quae sex conjugationum harytonarum nomine 
veniunti ordinem' literarum consuetum observarunt. Fuit 
iiempc character Praesentis, * 

conj. I. B et conjunctae literse n. et nr : 

II. r, ne^e minus K, x, et kt: 

III. A, consentit autem 0, et T : 

lY. z, cum similibus huic duobus 2 sive T : 

V. A, et reliquac literae liquidae M. N, P, et MN : 

vi^ quxlibet vocalis vel diphthongus in verbis puris. 

»Sed cum a, qux quidem est Alphabethi litera prima, postre- 
mam ad classem hac ratione rejiciatur, earn causam esse puto, 
cur V. c. Hezelius, Jehnius, aliique 

verba pura , classi i. 

B, et rcliquas labiates ----- u. 

r, quaeque palatinx dicuntur, - - jn. 

A, et alias linguales ly, 

Iheras dupliccs, i.e. z, et duplicem s vel T v. 
literas liquidas tandem - - - - vi. 

f 

tribuant. Per quam mutationcm ipsa re nihil mutatur, confu- 
iioni vero via patefit. Sola nempe conjugationum transpo- 
sitio suflicicns causa non est declarandse verborum mutationis, 
dum verbum haud alia ratione flecti potest ad primam, et 
alia sextain ad conjugationem si refertur. Quid.? quod hsec 
literarum series iie distincte quidem in istis ambabus attendi 
potest. Nam 

A. quod attinet atl verba in T£2, disquirenda potissimum 
est antecedens adhuc litera, num ea sit n, an K, an T, an alia 
quxdam ut nobis innotescat, utrum 

tale vocabulum jungendum sit verbis, quorum character B, 
an iis, quorum r, an iis, quorum z>,*an tandem iis, qqqrum 
A est. 
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B. Oritur etiam confusio. Constat enim quidem, in ZO 
verba quamnam ad classem referenda sint ; scd num v. c. 

et simili modo flectantur, non dicitun 

-riique silentio prsetermittitur, dum similitudo conjugationU 
minime contend! potest, quscnam causa sit ct quails diversitatis 
ratio. 

C. Deest etiam ipse nexus. Litera neiftpc characteristica 
sccundx, vcl iii. conjugationis .neque njiiius partim quartse, 
vcl V. est H, ut S tertix, vel iv. sextse, vel i. ct quorumdam 
verborum quartx, vel v. conjugationis exhibetur, quibus adeo 
vctu itioribus in grammaticis, litcrae liejuidx quintx conjuga- 
tionis inseruntur. 

Seel dixerit aliquis* : Harum objcctionum nulla cadit in 
grammaticas, qux saltciii unam conjugationcni esse statuunt. 
Pauca: quidem reperientur, qux singulas for»nas barytonorum, 
contractorum ct in Ml desinentiuni verborum coujungant; 
posteriorum cnim* gcncrum vel tompora quiedam erunt se- 
jungenda. Quomodo vero quis omnium primae rationis ver- 
borum conscnsum communem esse statuet ? Oualis enim est 
• 

convenientia vel futurorum in active : 

rvTTTKf 

AsJa;, (p^ecTAfj ^/Xitraf, TTCfia-Af, 


vcl perfectorum in passivo: 


tirtfieth 





XMXiyfUtiy 

TirtTati 

ijxevraif 

fii/icta-citj u' 




TITiTtfi, 

ijKovrrxi, 

/3e/3cevTtf<, ^ 

fiifiXTTTetty 

> 

XiXfJCTXty 


r.Kdvtrfii&cc, 



a 

H 

XtxiyfAfix, 

ririr6f^ 

^xovrie. 



0 

XiXt^0t9 

rirtvr^tty 

fjxovo*' 




XiXiy- 


fcmf tin,* 0 

Quis, quaeso, horum et allorum adliuc verborum unum eumdem^ 
que typum dari sibi persuadeb^t ? Conjecturam igitur aliquant 
proponere nitar facilioris conjugationis, quam Icctorum bene- 
volori^i dijudication! non sine discendi ciipiditate subjiciam. 
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Is ego minime sum, qui doctissimorum virorum exquisitissi- 
mos labores spovnendos esse ducat. Glandorffius in doctrina 
formarum, (Onold. 1787.) p. 199. verbis piiris quatuor addat 
conjugationes, quarum characteres sint primx B, n, : sc- 
cunda:, M, N, P: tertix, A, ©, T: quartae denique, r, K, X. 
Ad Hemsterhusii ductum, quiqiie faiitorcs ejus et amici sunt, 
varia va^iarum vocuni tempora Trcndclenburgius alio, quiim 
alii gramniatici modo'collocct, mediam totam, qux plerumque 
dlcitur, ncgligat, non nisi sex activx tempora, totidcmquc pas- 
sivie putet, cetera vero, qux sic rcjiciuntur, aliis radicibus 
addat. liczelius id agat, ut originem tarn personarum, quam 
temporurn ct modorum intellectu faciliorpm reddat. Ego non 
qiixro, qua ratioiic verborum terminationcs secum conveniant, 
quam potiCis, qux ratlonc temporum, modorum, personarum 
convenientia sit corum, qux dirterre, quxnam illorum difle- 
rentia, qux convenire dcberc vidcantur. Hoc enim esse con- 
jiigationum in qiiavis grammatica fundamentum milii per- 
suadco. Oualem autem verborum barytonorum ovdincm sta- 
tiiemus ? Horum potissimum enim haberi ratioiiem apparebit. 
A veritate minus aberrabo, si futurum activx vocis prius fun- 
damenti loco poni posse judicem, Sed cccc duplex iteruni 
ratio. Nam 

(A.) ut a prxsenti futurum in activo prius derivetur, ante- 
ponitur litera 2 literx n, quo prxsens finitur. Hoc ipsum 

I. ,vel saltern inseritur,* ut 

II. vel cum literCi prxsentis charactcristica sic conjungitur, ut 

hinc duplex ([uxdam sive -V sive s oriatur loco 

locO ^tvy:6f I 

III. vel hoc quaiido fieri nequit, cum 2 tamquam peculiari 

litera charactcristica futuri commujatur, loco 

loco' I 

* IV. vcl tandem Uteris liquidis, immutabiles qux dicuntur, 
locum dat juivo;, foco s, 

Hanc formationcm naturx consentancam, facilem et ordini 
grammatico coiivcnientem, satis autem i\ semet invieem dif- 
fcreiitem es'aC credo. Si quis ordinis sccundi verba distinguat, 
scilicet ratione e et ■4^, quorum hoc tamcn cst commune, quod 
hue spcctantia verba singula litcram duplicem recipiantj hinc 
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orieiitiir quinque coiijugatlones, quot v. c. Elias Weisius in 
maniiductionc ad Grxce dcclinandum et conjugandum prx se 
fort! 

(B.) Aliud divislonis principium ipsa literx varietas, qux 
in fiituro 1 . charactcriolica dicitur, constituere potest, dum 
supra citatarum conjugallonum priiiix tertiyque litera 2 com- 
munis est. Et liic itcium quatuor occurruiit conjnigationes, 
quariim litera characteristica futuri forct* 

I. 

ir. H 

111 . 2 « 

IV. prxsentis eadem imniulabllis liquida. 

Duas hie parltcr in conjugatlone iii. i*cpcrimus sectloiies, qua- 
tenus 2 ^ 

vcl inseritur s. sive s. cum mutatione vocalis antegressx, 
vol cum litera cjiaraclcristica prxsentis commutatur, Ix- 

Quibus sectionibus ita distinctis hie paritcr quinque Weisli 
conjugationcs, licet alio modo demonstrandx, debent lOrtum. 

Ego qiiidcm, si dicendum sit, utram harum opinioiium prx- 
poiicndam esse credam*, causas, cur quulam alteram utram 
cligat, agnosco, verum nec objcctiones me fugiunt. Illic enim 
futuri derivatio, hie nota characteristica facllior commendatur, 
illic deductio futuri verborum actionem, hie origo perfect! pas- 
bionem denotantium respicit. Haud desunt ambobus modis 
argumenta, quibus prioi^ literas duglices conjungi, posterior 
autem sigma futuri potissimum observari malit. Porro mi- 
nime rcticendum est, quod, licet in ^iteris dupUcibus eadem 
pcrfectorum passivorum ab activis formatio videatur, tamen 
terminatioiiis in ipa quadruplex, in ^^6 triplex modo mutatio 
reperiatur ; 

rirv^cc, jirvfiftcth TiTVfA^utct : 
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Denique facilior aliqiiAtcniis c^t alterius ratioiiis dcductio per* 
fectoruiTii quaterius traaisit 


I. 


in ftuAh 


nrxt. 

flfAl^X, 

(pit. 

f iibi ferfia pl»i- 

XI. 


- yf4.xt, 


XTXl^ 

y^ifxy 

yji. 

> l alis circMim* 



- yMoec, 


KJUly 

yfiiCx , 


\ scribitur. 

III. 



rxt. 

frrxt^ 

O-fti^Xy 

vhy 

3 


passim 

- 

, ereit. 

TAly 


ftfy 

vrut. 

IV. 

y.% 

- 

a-att 


^li^Xy 

hy 

vix:. 




frxi^ 

vrxty 

fAfAt^Xy 

irfiSf 

circumscr. 


quod addenda per excmpla magis illustrabitur : 


I. 


rir^tPXy 

r-T^i/Auxi* 

II. 

X^dl^itfy 

x-^xy/Cy 

KlK^XyfAXt^ 


hlyX'^y 

^'Aiyyxy 

viXiyfjtxiy 

111. 

^xTrr'fyy 

fii/ixTrrixxy 

P^k^XTFrtV IAXI» 


TTOkliify 

'TiTrcmxXy 

yrtTToififAXU 

IV. 


x'x^tKXy 

KiK^ifAXt* 


^Xi^diy 

'Kk^xyxxy 

Vi^AfAjLlAty 


Quod quartae conjugationis ab cadcm tcrmlnatione primse 
distinguendum csset, ut v. c. Latmorum amavi ct stravi; Ic^ 
gamy legesy et legcniy leges ; mcOy meas; fieoy Jles ; cOy is : 
fMi vero' tertiac quartaecjue conveniret, ut monuiy tribuiy &c. 
quamquam et c-aei, tak, sit in quibusdam impurum, hinc 
ct tertia pluralis ciri:umscribenda v. c, e^ecXf^ett. 

Mallem tamen simul, ut perfecta conjungi possent, quorum 
tertia pluralis indigeat circumscriptione, neque minus ca, 
quorum ilia neutiquam indigeat. 

Sed accedunt adhuc novae preces, dum harum rerum, quas 
esse possunt qui minuti&s dicant, peritos cupio rogatos, ut 
mecum benevoli communicent, si quid in libro quodam jam 
public! juris factum geiant, quod similitudinem aliquam cum 
iuperius i, me dictis habeat. Nominabo simul quosdam, 
quorum evolvendorum mihi facta nondum est potestas, v. c. 

Nouvelle Methode raisonnee pour apprendre facilement la 
J^angue Fran^oise dans 1’ Analog?© qu’ellc a avec les Langucs 
Grecque et Latine, par Fran^. Barin, A7nst. 1738. 8. * 
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Caninii Hellenlsmus ed. Cren. Lugd, Bat. 1700. 8. 

Mart. Crusii Grammat. Grapca cum Latina congruens, Basil 

1 573. 8. cujus epitome s rpe prodiit. 

Oretseri Institutioncs Lingua. Graca*, Flexuey 1609. 8. 

Henninii Hcllenismus, TrnJ, ad llh. 1684-. 8. 

Mich. Ncandri TabuLe Gr. Liiigii:e, IVilteb. 1630. 8, 

Sylburgii Rudimenta Gr. Linguae, Fru,ic.^i5^2. 8. 

Ursini Grammat. Gr. Norib.»Hj^J5. 8. , 

Me tandem illud etiam fugit: Num vere sibi quamdam ali- 
quis utilitatcm polliceatur, et utri majoivm. 

Irregularia vero verba quae dicuiitur, aiitlquiorum gram- 
maticorum bi cum rccl^iitloruni quibusdrun comparamus, quanta 
divcrsitas ! Recto jam ab aiioinalis dolicientia distlnguuntur. 
Hiiic ncutiquam mirum, varios, c. g. Jchniuin, in grammatica 
priora peiiitus praiteriisse, dc posterioribus pauca saltern mo- 
nuissc. Sic graiamaticse pariter Ilalonbis cdltorcs hodienii 
praeconio nostro non indigni judicabuntur, qui consuctis prae- 
sentibus verborum cetera themata junxeriint, quorum tempora 
deficientium* loco substituerentur. Sed aimon operx potius 
pretium forct, hxc ip^a themata secundum ordin m literarum 
collocarie, scilicet, ut jAt>dv non in verbo sed in 

non in sed in pcrquirendiim esset ? Ejus- 

modi collectionem hinc ab aliquo tempore paravi, num opus 
alibi tale jam extet, ignarus. Aurea Rhenii clavis hue rel'erri 
posse videtur, sed non pertinet, qiiippe turn apud vetusitiores 
auctores obvia temporum, personarum, modorum cetera ex- 
empla colligit et usitatioribus praesentibus addit : ego vero 
temporum usitatiorum praesentia disquiro, modus ut hinc pa- 
tcat cetera derivandi. Dissolvens exempli loco quatuor verba 

Ixawvy et qu2e sequuntur, hinc accipio : 

vadOf f. La. fiavS; a. 1. a- ifiyinxi p. a. ; p. p. 

; a. 1 . p. * f 

vadoy f. 1. a. f. 1. m. Dor. a. 1. a. 

i^u<n«; p. a. Ion. .a'/Saot ; part. conlr, /3i,3fiJc ; p. p- 

; a. 1. p. ; f. If. p. 

vadoy sine redupl. cf. 
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mdoy tamquiim verbum conj. ri. in a hinc 

part. prxs. a* -- a. tiSijv; imper. in compo- 

j urdMh Jcuriit/3yi9i ^ 

sitione ivuSctdt, xard^u^i . ; part. uncle k, t. 

t uvec,SUi Kxrec/3iA J 


’E^«wvai', agOy tenipora derivat ab iXsc&>. 

(tgOf iniperat^'cA^ec, contr. sAac ; i. I a. e’XaV^y ; a. 1. a. ^Xaru^ 
hinc 3. pi. sine augniento • b.\uriiv ; p. sync. tx<ruv ; inf. 

part.iW<; p. a. ^ 

p. p. < > ; a. 1. p. j- ; inipf. a. ^Aa.y ; a, ‘J. a. 

( iXtiXecusit ) # 

Jaov; f. 2 a. e>.w. 


\nyxM, fero^ f. 1. a. £v/y|<w ; a, I. a. charactcristicam pra'sentis 
rctinens ^fvsyxrf ; inf. eviyxec*; part, biyxa? ; a. 1. m. tinyKccfcv)/ ; 
iznper. Vyiyx«< : Inipf, et a, 2. a. i'^yxoy ; part., beyxwy, 

*EvuMJ^/€rOi f. 1. m*|«y ; a. 1. a. cf. quod ad s/6yx<v die- 

M \w\9n^9f 1 

turn fuerat. 


f. 1. a. bjjfi;; p, a, iivt^cec ; p, p: ijvtyfcect, Alt, tytltey/t^at ; 
a. 1- p. ; f. l.p. iviXfS^Tdueti: impf, ct a, 2. a. r,Kp^o>; p. lu.. 

^uo^a, Att. 


yhroj f 1. a. f. 1. ni. ; a. 1. a. tiira; p. a. wkcc; 

p. p. ^ 0 ’fietf ; a. l.p. dirSriit ; inf. eJrll^ycct ; f, i . p. oio'S/tO-ofiai. 

'Xiyfvfit, fnyvv^i fny^f,*' rio7tpo, cf. fic-rv. 

*PjiVw, rumpoj f. 1. a. ; a. 1. a. p. a. ; p. p. «p- 

fnyfiati impf. a. Sf'jjjcv, sive a py*^, gp^-Jiyfly ; a. 2. a. t^fxyev; 

a. 2. p. lff»yr,v ; p. m. s. 'iffuyet, sensu pas- 

sivo. Verbum imitari vtdetur dissyllaborum Acristos, qui pc- 
nultimum • in e mutant. Ut enim crTre/^-w, cm^uf, 
sic etiam tfpcyct. Sc£ T'^wya radicem ^^dyu pro Jit. 

deficientia tempora repetit ab biyx^w, bf/x<w, 
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^fkn. fero, impf. 6!p?««K, contr. : f, 1 . a. (p»'(fv ; a. 1. a. ; 
p. a. p. p. ; a. l.p. ip^A7U>\ partlc. 

uiule 

Jero, impf, s. a. 2. irapcr. loco unucti',- 

U^^SCf *, T. 

E comparationc dlvcrsarum formarum diveroitas thcmatum patct, 
patct autcm simul, mim horum quid majoil jure verum esse 
prae rcliqius videatur ? Sic non tapi a ncque 
derivandiim esse, sed i Asj/3«, futurum 1. medii dcclarat, 

quatenus theniata prxtcr neccssltatcm non augenda sunt, 
’Eysva^n* facillima ratione a ytAsj orlretur. Sed pcrfectum medii 
ysy«va« dissyllabum futurum 1. commendat, cujus in penultima 
€ extet. Eti igitur yuvu^ quod habet in fut. 1. ytvu^ |n impf. 
<yuv^fy in a. 2, non solum iy^vav^ ut auTrovy hiTrav^ sed etiam 
iytvov agnosccrc potest, ut ab lyu^^fj liyu^ov, hlnc a. 2. med. 
lysv'^DF. Disquirens in grammaticis lego, quod illud 
plusqmpf. med. siV, ubi quod incipit n quasi slgmim est aug- 
ment! novi, quod o< perfect! loco prxfigitur. Huic pariter 
infinitivus ui^vut consentire viderctur, qui non alius esse posset 
In prxsenti thematis u%.fu, Sed junctum participium 
syncopen prodit loco tiSuxi?, dum ab o'i^a, ab it'huiy 
dcrivandum esset. Infitias ire quidem ncquco, quod hac 
ratione plura forsitan tempora pluribus sub tliematibus re- 
petenda forent, non tamen sxpius puto, quiim aliis ifi gram- 
nvaticis uberioribus, ct nullibi neglccto deductionis modo. ^ 


C. S. G. IIauptmanx, 



To THE Printer of the Classical Journal- 
SlR> 

T. o diffuse the knowledge of an act of heroism 
and humanity is one of the sublimest objects of a literary work. 
You will therefore, I trust, give a place to the following 
verses, presented to Mr. Elliot, our ambassador at the court 
of Naples, in 1804 *. He was taking a ride with his family 
on the sea-shore, when he heard the Ciies, and saw the dis- 
tress, of a man, who was perishing in the waves. A crowd 
of Neapolitans looked on, but none dared attempt his rescue. 
Mr. Elliot rushed into the sea, regardless of the entreaties and 
expostulations of his friends, and at the imminent hazard of 
his life, after many trials and difficulties, succeeded in bringing 
the almost expiring man to land and to life. The poets of 
Naples celebrated the heroic deed in Greek, Latin, and Italian 
poems and sonnets. I send you only the first, as the others 
cluefly dwell on the same idea. 

The Author of Corinne has recorded this bold exploit in 
one of ^he notes to that w'ork. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

Xjondoriy Feb. 10. 1810. C. 


01 ANEMOI AEINON nNEIONrE:i AAMTPON TJftP 

I 

KTMATA nPOX Bl^AX nAPBENOnUS EBAAON 

SN9AAE AAOX EIIN KAI OA ABPOOX OXTE IlEXONTA 

« • 

nONmi EN MEXA-mi ANJP OPOilN XTO^^AXEI 
BOAAA J ANEAniXrnX OA EAArSETAI ErVTBI nOT- 
MON 

AEPKEI KAt AINHN EFETOT TUN OAOIIN 
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ISXrS MINAEinEI nPOTEPII AEIHEI TE MIX ATAIl 
TIJNAE PAP APPAAEOI EXBESAN OI AXEMOI 
AAA A4>AP EIS TAilP OOPEEI BEOEIKEAQS HPilX 
PrSOAI ATSTHNON KAAATXAMIN ^PONEflN 
rrPAS APHAZEI TE KAI OTAOMENII^ AIIO MOlPAS 
SnOENT EK BAOEnN H4E XA.MA^E OEPEl’ 

XAIP EAIOr MEPASTM ETEPOS TIPTXeiOS EXXI 
OX nOTE KAI *rXAX uphasen aiaeu. 

Francisco Maria Berio. 


INSCRIPI'ION AT SENS. 


ruE learned A. L. Millin has in one of the last numbers of 
his Journal given an explanation of an Inscription lately found 
at Sens, of the date of 1279. We present it to our readers, 
as a curious specimen of'thc Leonine double rhymes. 


(Jrata Deo, populo, primi specialis xmatrix, 

Conditur hoc tunn«o, prudens, pia, casta, Beairix. 

J. de Dumeio camaJiter hanc gsperaw/ .■ 

J. de Plesse/e sibi conjugio copulewV. 

yuid valet huic gencm laus, sponsi ipompa ? valeb;.». 

Nunc cinis est, Id eris." memor esto <juod morferif. 


No. f; 


m 


CRITICAL NOTICE 

OP 

Miss Smith*8 Rooft of Jobf with a Preface and Jnno^ 
taiions by the Rev. V. Randolph, D.D. 8vo. 1810. 


To TiiF. Editor of the Classical Journal. 

SiRy 

The Book of Job, translated from the Hebrew 
by the late Miss Elizabeth Smith, with a Preface and Anno- 
tations by the Rev. F. Randolph, D. D.^^^has been put into 
my hands. It contains so many « bold variations from the 
generally admitted sense of the Hebrew phrase,” that I have 
taken the liberty, through your learned medium, of commu- 
cating my thoughts on this performance. 

As it is the production of a lady, who was an ornament to 
her sex, and whose extraordinary attainments, genius, and 
piety, bt an early period of life, claim the admiration of the 
age| 1 should scarcely have troubled the reader with any ob- 
servations upon .'t, had it not been so strongly recommended 
by the Reverend publisher, as a translation conveying more 
of the true character and meaning of the Hebrew, with fewer 
departures from the idiom of the English, than any other 
translation whatever tliat we possess.” I am of a different 
opinion ; for though oftr translation in some instances is very 
imperfect, I am sorry to say, that those passages, which have 
been altered in this^ :|re rendered mpre ^struse ; and that the 
true sense and application of maiiy of the original words 
have not been cbniprehended by the fair translator. 

I perfectly agree with the Doctor that « the Hebrew 
language in the tenth century was as much a dead language 
to the Jews, as it is now to us;^«^'and I will add, that it is 
a*; much a dead language now to the Jews, as it is to 
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Christians, and that the Jews have no advantage over the 
Christians in acquiring a knowledge of that language. I have 
for many years been acquainted with some of the most 
learned among them, both lexicographers and grammarians, 
and I have always been disappointed when conversing with 
them on the Hebrew Scriptures. I have generally found 
them deficient in those necessary qualifications, which alone 
can enable us to appreciate the true meaning and appli-> 
cation of the most difficult passages of the inspired writings. 

But I am far from countenancing the opinion of the Doctor, 
that “ the boasted points afford no fixed criterion to deter- 
mine whether the explanation be right or wrong ; if they wdio 
profess to be guided by them frequently labor under the 
greatest uncertainties, and show the most notorious disagree- 
ment among themselves.” This observation may be appli- 
cable to those, who, though they may ^^prffesa io be guided by 
Ihenij* are not sufliciently acquainted with them, to be capable 
of determining the true sense and application of the various 
branches of ^ root \ but such as understand tliem and their 
application, know that they alone afford a fixed er iter ion to 
determine \sehether the explanation be right or wong^ conse- 
quently they can never labor under the least degree of uncer- 
tninty^ not' can there be any disagreement among themselves. 
I will venture to affirm, and hope to have an opportunity of 
proving, that it is not possible to pronounce a single woi!;d in 
Hebrew without these original oriental vo'vselsy which thoso^ 
who reject them, call points. The rejection of the vowels is 
but of a late date; for when the Hebrew tongue began to 
be studied in Europe nine hundred years after the dispersion 
of the Jews, the learners followed the method of the western 
languages in reading it, by taking* five letters from the 
alphabet, which they called vourels, and thus rejected the pri- 
mitive vowels ; so that they, who stUl adjiere to this practice, 
tell iw, tfet the mutres lectiones are the proper vowels, and that the 
\ tlf Hi correspond to oiir Oy r, /, o, ti. But they should 
recollect, that as there is scaycely a single word xi the lan- 
guage, in which these matres lectiones can be found, or follow 
the c^sonants in success*(hi| it is impossible to pronounce a 
single word where they are not so found. The consonants, in 
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which the radix of the language is written, arc dead, and 
cannot be articulated without the intervention of a vowel 
between each, as is the case in all other languages; and as 
in all languages the meaning and application of words are 
varied according to orthographical arrangement, so it is in the 
Hebrew, and where this has not been attended to, errors and 
contradictions have been multiplied. * 

Tt is hot my intention to €^tcr into a discussion on every 
part of this production \ I shall only notice such passages as 
in our translation ought to be amended by a choice of words, 
which would bring the ideas nearer their respective roots in 
the language, but which, in this new translation, are far more 
remote than they arc in our own, and, in many instances, 
opposite to the true and obvious sense of tlie Hebrew. 

The first material variation from our translation is in the 
sixth verse of the first chapter, which is rendered thus, « and 
the day wa5, aiid the sons of perdition came to set themselves 
against Jehovah, and the Satan also came among them"^ The 
passage in the original is as follows ; 

tTrim bs as'nn'? 'n''* 

T- ' T : • v:,- : t- - *,* • 

.oa'ina vawn aj 

T T T “ - 

4 

which in our translation is rendered, « Now there rens a day 
when the sons of God came Up present themselves before the 
Lord, and Satan came also amotig themj^ 


‘ It must pivc great plcasgro to ewry shicrrr lover of the Bible to be 
iuforinecl, tJiUt some of our di;;infu:d aiel learned eUmy, eveinf' the absolute 
necessity that tlmse who enter into holy orders *;hould obtain u critieal 
knowledge of the ancient Sci'ipture.s are promoting the study of the He- 
brew tongue, whieii when known » cah^ulated to . refute every nbjectioit of 
the Deist, and witliout which knowledge, tlie errors and contmdic-tlons 
cannot be amended. Tfii? has in other nations be en deemed so iiecejiiiuiry 
that on the restoration of letters in Fmnce, Francis the First established a 
college for the study of the Hebrew Scriptures, and do one was admitted 
to the degree of BacUrlor or Doctor, who was not critically acquainted with 
the sacred langnage. Gram, IJeb.par VAbbi Ladtocat, 
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Dr. Randolph begins his note by observing, « this is a bold 
variation from the generally admittecl sense of the Hebrew 
phrase ; but I am convinced after the most mature coiisidcra- 
tion> that the conception of the passage is no less just, than 
it is original. It certainly is defensible upon the strongest 
ground.” 

It is a bold variationy and I am constrained to observe, that 
the conception of the passage i^Jicither just y nor original, and 
that it is not defensible. 

Our young translator has committed an error in supposing 
that the article H does not appear anywhere else prefixed to 
in regimine, ^xcept in the sixth chapter of Gencsi-;. 
But as it appears in a great number of places that the H is 
prefixed to in regimine, it is evident that she had not 

made rha.t progri'ss in her critical acquaintance \vith the He- 
brew Script urcs, which the study of a few years would have 
enabled her to attain, if Heaven had preserved her life. The 
Doctor observes, that the Lady is not quite correct, and 
he tells us, tlj^n as is the expression used to denote 

the uto] sons of (iod, the H prefixed to gives great 

weight to her interpretation, and more especially from its 
being expressly used to contrast the false gods with the great 
JelioY.ili.*’ In O give thanixs niiio the 

(rod of all (jodsj Psalm, cxxxvi. 2. the sense on this prin- 
ciple w'ill be sons of perdition J This is assertion, and asser- 
tion pro\cs notliing *, here is no proof given that the r pre- 
fixed to D'rt/K is UvSed to contrast the false gods wdth the true 
God, nor does it appear in any part of the Hebrew Scripture 
that the article H prefixed will allow so dangerous and un- 
warrantable a liberty to bb taken. Indeed it is but a simple 
article, and denotes, when prefixed to a noun, the highest 
excellence. Gen. xvii. 18 . and ^dbrahjitg said nnto DVt'jKn, 
GodJ It is also emphatic, and is the same in this respect 
as the Greek 6, htc. Hie; the, that, this: II. Sam. xiv. 19. 

the khig:** therefore ^the n prefixed gives •no weight 
to a translation so foreign to the obvious sense of the word. 
I must here declare, withotit the fear of a contradiction, that 
this ‘^ssage in the above Psalm is truly rendered, and that if 
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this interpretation of the word D'*n^Hnj which the Doctor 
justifies, were to be allowed in Job, it must necessarily be so 
rendered in the above-mentioned Psalm, for the word is written 
with the same vowels in the Hebrew. This evidently proves, 
that the in Job, which our fair translator has 

* v: T : 

rendered sons of perditumf cannot be so rendered, conse- 
quently the verse \is it now stands in our received translation 
is perfectly consistent with the Hebrew. 

I believe the learned commentator has been led to coun- 
tenance this « bold variation,” from the best of motives, that 
of rendering this objectionable passage clear and rational ; but 
in order to accomplish this we are not to take the liberty of 
introducing bold variations,” which arc not sanctioned in 
any part of Scripture, nor in any sense consistent with the 
history. For when those circumstances are know^n, to w'hich 
this passage was applied by the venerable writer, but wdiich 
cannot be brought forward in this criticisin, they will prove, 
that the circumstances recorded concerning Job were not writ- 
ten to represent what was never transacted, the^ offspring of 
fancy ; a conclusion which has been made by Deists on the 
ground that this passage “ ihe sons of God came, to present 
tiicmsehcs hefore. the fjord, and Satan came a/so' among 
themf has the nature of a Drama j but that they were literally 
true, is ‘Confirmed by the most ancient pait of scripture, and 
consistent with its history : they will prove, that in order to 
refute such objeefions, there is no necessity for rejecting the 
obvious meaning of words, or for intruding « ho/d variations,^' 
which were never intended by the writer. 

If the Doctor can support his fair translator, by referring to 
any passage in the sacred volume, where the word is so 

rendered, it will give cyr at ueiglith) suv/t an interpretation;' 
but if this cannot be done, a suggestion of this nature cannot be 
countenanced. 

The next variation I shall notice, is in the 11th verse of the 
first chapter, which in the Hebrew runs thus : 

Kl? w )b ^ na rdf 

I 
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Our female translator has rendered it « But if thou tuu’f ruw^ 
put fof'th thy handt and smite all that is his^ '-whether to thy 
face he wiU jwt bless thee ( cmse thee.f In oUr bible it stands 
thus, But put forth thine hand wotu, and touch all that he 
hathy and he will curse thee to thy face^^ In the beginning of 
this verse our bold translator has supplied a word, which is not^ 
in the original, viz. if and which gives neithq^ beauty nOr force 
to the passage. How this liberty should « convey more of the' 
true character of the Hebrew f I am at a loss to conceive; our 
Bible translation^ so far, is certainly nearer to the true sense of 
the original. 

The question is, whether should be rendered by bless, or 
curse. The Doctor observes , that there are only six passages^ 
In which it can be made to deviate from its first and original 
meaning^ The truth is, it cannot be made to deviate from its 
original meaning, w'hich is bless, in any part of scripture. Even 
in the 21st chapter of the Ist Kings, it means to bless; but 
not on the ground the Doctor has taken. He says, respecting 
this passage, that the difficulty is removed by the interpre* 
tation of Mr. Parkhurst^ that Jezebel, who teas an idolatress, 
accused Naboth with* that crime, and procured his death 
agreeably to the law of Moses, which teas still in force.*' 
I know this was the opinion of Mr. Bate, and before him, that 
of many learned men in Europe. But Ahab also was, an ido- 
later; and it is said, that there was none, like unto him, uho 
sold himself to rcork wickedness in the sight of the Lord, in 
following idoL” I may be permitted to ask the Doctor, 
whether it is reasonable to suppose that Jezebel and Ahab, 
w^ho were idolaters, should attempt to procure the death of 
Naboth, by accusing him of a crime of which they were guilty; 
an accusation -which laid nothing to his charge but worshipping 
the very gods they worshipped ? 

Our translator has rendered bless, in this passage, but 
in the 6th verse of the next chapter, she readers the same word 
curse, viz. and he will curse thee to thy face*' In these two 
passages, in the original, we have precisely the same words ; and 
I cannot comprehend what coufd induce her to render bless 
in one passage, and curse in .another. Does this uncertain mode 
of rendering conveu more of the true character and meaning 
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jthe UtbretD, with fewer departures front the idiom of the 
lingHsh, than our present translation?** Here is a flat con- 
tradiction^ as this lady has rendered it, but there is no contra- 
diction in these two verses as they stand in the Bible 
translation. Right or wrong, our translators have been 
consistent in rendering the same in both verses. 

The Doctor, im the note on this inconsistency of his trans- 
lator, sa^s, « Jt is epidenty fyom her mode of rendering this 
passage, that Miss Smith is unwilling to abandon the inva- 
viable signification of the word to bless;** but being aware 
that she has nbaiuloncd the invnriahlc signification of this 
word” and that her rendering is consistent neither with reason 
nor the idiom and syntax of the English language, he attempts 
an improvement, which is farther from the true sense of the 
original, the idiom of our language, the proper or common 
construction of words, and is unpleasing to the ear. He 
renders it thus, << bat if thou wilt now ptU forth tht/ hand, 
and smite all that is his, if so, not to thy face will he bless 
thee.** The Doctor has supplied a word to make out the sense, 
for the word cannot be rendered if so ; and besides, the 
following words have a direct opposite ‘sense to that which he 
has given it, which is, not to thy face will he bleks thee,** 
will no longer worship or acknowledge thee; but the literal 
rendering is to thy face he will bless thee” as will appear 
evident when 0^ have their true reading. The reading of 
the passage is so pimple, and so much like the construction of 
the English language, that it is wonderful how any one, who 
understands the rudiments of the Hebrew tongue, could pos- 
sibly mistake it. 

• The true sense and application of this passage depend upon 
the words is, a conditiondl particle, which conjoins 

the preceding sense with the following, and is literally rendered 
by if: iib is an adverb^ of denial, and is as positive a negative 
as any in the Hebrew language, so that have the literal 

signification of si non; (judd si non. Gen. iv. and 

if’ not ;** clvip. xviii. 21. and if not ,** chap. xxiv. 8. 

lib and if not ; ver. 41. ^ and if not ;** ver. 49. 

** afid if not** The passage then reads without^ am- 
biguity, naturally and conformably to the preceding request, as 
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follows, verses 10,‘ 11. « JTast not thou made an hedge about 
hiniy and about his housey and about all that he hath on every 
side'l thou hast blessed the rcork of his handsy and his sub-- 
stance is increased in the land. But put forth thine hand 
noTCy and touch all that he hath; ^ DN, if not, T?? '’18 

he Kill bless thee to thy face.'" That is plainly, if thou dost 
not put forth thine hand and touch all timt he hathy he will 
still continue to zcorship thecy^and. bles^ thee to thy face 
Hence, from the evil which has been so predominant of sup- 
plying words which arc not in the original, and of omitting 
others which are in the orginal, v/e have seen almost num- 
berless opinions concern'ng these disputed passages. 

When any alterati on is attempted to be made, which is not 
confirmed by other parts of the original Hebrew, where the’ 
sense is obvious, and particularly when such alterations are 
made or propos'd by those, who are presumed to understand 
something of the loriginal, It becomes every one, who has made 
the sacred language his critical study, who is jealous of every 
innovation, and desirous that the true understanding of the 
scriptures, in the sense of the letter, may be more fully known, 
to object to such interpretations, and receive them as the fancies 
of inventive genius. 

From this short discussion, let not the reader imagine that 
I wish to withhold from Dr. Randolph the tribute of the 
warmest approbation. The force and elegance of his style, and 
the general propriety of his obse^^^ations, can be equalled only 
by the disinterested benevolence of his intentions in doing 
justice to a young lady, who would have been a pattern of 
every moral, religious, and literary excellence to her age and 
country, if the wise, but unsearchable dispensations of Prd- 
viJence had not called fier, thus eariy, to the enjoyment of 
eternal happiness: TO W 


John Bellamy. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A new edition of Thucydides has appeared in Paris, under 
the following titlei: Histoire Grccqtte de Thucydidc^ acconi^ 
jii^nee dk la Version Latine^ des Variantes des 13 MSS. de la 
BibiiolkSque Impei'iaki de 2 vols, de Critique^ de Cartes geogra-- 
pkiques et d*Estampes ; et dediee d S, M. FEmpcreur de 
Rmsie ; par J. B* GaiL 

No copy of this edition has yet appeared in this country. 
Until we can form a judgment of its execution, we shall quote 
the general character of it from a French periodical work. 
<< Retablir le texte original dans son integrate, rectiiicr dans 
une foule d’endroits les versions Latines de H. Etienne et 
de Duker, et par la faire disparoitre, du moins en grande 
partie, les obscurites si anciennement reprochees a Thucydide j 
telle a ete la tache, que I’auteur s etoit impos^e. Pour la 
remplir, il a fallu verifier les MSS. deja collationnes, et en col- 
lationner de nouveaux, comparer les vatiantes, lire les coirt- 
mentaries et les interpretations diverses, eclairer son historien, 
soit par lui meme, soit par les monumens anciens et les rc- 
cherches modernes. Or, si une pareille enterprise est un acte 
de devouement, le succes atteste un vrai talent.” 

We shall congratulate the classical •world, if, on a critical* 
examination of this work, we shall be enabled to confirm the 
character given by this notice. 

A new edition of Vitruvius in three volumes is published 
by Schneider, who has carefully corrected the text, and added 
a complete commentary. ^ 

Zimmermann has published a new edition of Euripides; 
Schafer one of Dionysius Halicam. de Structural Orationis. 

An edition of Ammianus Marccllinus, begun by Wagner, 
has been completed, in three volumes, by Erfurdt, the editor 
of Sophocles. 

The learned Professors Tittmahn and Hermann of Lcipsic 
have published, in three volumes jnuarto, the Greek Dic- 
tionaries of Fhotius and Zonarus. 
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liibliographi/. 

M* Molini, bookseller in Paris, has lately sold by auction 
above five hundred volumes of Aldine editions. This collec- 
tion, ^unrivalled in the hands of a bookseller, contained several 
articles of extreme rarity, such as Urbani Grammatica G/vrrer, 
4*to, 1497 ( Astronomi VetereSy fol. 1499, Notwitlistanding 
the supposed indifference to literature in Paris, they were sold 
at prices inferior only to those, which they v^ould have reached 
in this country. • 

The collectors of the Delphin quarto classics will he intc- 


rested in the following 

list of prices, at tlie late Mr. 

Heath- 

cote’vS sale : 

£ 

•y. 

d. 


£, 


d. 

Apiileins, ^2 

9 

0 

1 Martial, 

.... 1 

IS 

0 

A. Gelliiis, 

15 

0 

1 Nepos, 

.... 0 

14 

0 

Ausoniiis, 

6* 

0 

•' Ovid, 

.... 4 

16 

0 

Boethius, 

/ 

0 

Paneg. Veteres, .. 

.... 0 

V2 

0 

C-ivsiir, 

10 

0 

Phivdrus, 

.... 0 

11 

0 

Catul. Tib. Prop,'... 

10 

0 

Plautus 

.... 3 

16 

0 

Cic. Orationes, ‘2 

19 

0 

Pliny, 

•••• 7 

3 

0 

— Epist. ad Faniil. 0 

19 

0 

Ponipeius I'estus, 

... 0 

15 

0 

C^hiudtan,.. 2 

15 

0 

Prudentius, 

....10 

10 

0 

Dictys Cictcnsis, i 

4 

0 

Quintus Cunliis, 


4 

0 

Eutropiiis, 0 

1 

0 

Sallust 

.... 0 

U 

0 

Flnriis, B 

ir> 

() 

Statius, 

....89 

0 

0 

ITnmrt,*, ^ 

4 

0 

Suetomiis, 


( 

0 

Tn<.tin- f) 

19 

0 

j Tacitus, 

.... 6 

0 

0 

Juvenal and Persius, I 

3 

0 

! Terence, 

.... 2 

6 

0 

IJvy 7 

10 

0 

1 Val. Ma\in\us, • • 

•• 0 

10 

0 

I.ucretius, 1 

16 

0 

1 Veil, Paterculus, 

.. 0 

14 

0 

Manilius, 0 

18 

0 

» Virgil, 

• . 1 

10 

0 


M. Brunet is publishing at Paris Le Manuel dii Libraire 
et de r Amateur^ in three volumes, of which two are printed. 
It wdll be a copious antf interesting •source of bibliographical 
knowledge. 

We earnestly recommend Mr. Bcloe\ iijtcrcsting and instruc- 
tive Anecdotes Uie^'aturc and scarce Booksy to the notice of 
the Bibliographer. The fourth volume has been lately published ; 
and the author is preparing a f fth for press. • 

To classical readers it is merely necessary to say that 
Mr. Coppleston has putb§hcd a defence of the Universities 
against the objections of a celebrated periodical work. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

General Pardo, late in the Prussian service, is writing a 
critique on the scholiasts and commentators on Sophocles in 
the Greek language. 

Schweighacuser^tthe younger, is preparing a new edition of 
Suidas. ‘He will avail himself of all the notes, corrections, 
and emendations on that Lexicographer since the time of 
Kustcr ; and if he makes a proper use of all those subsidiary 
labors, and takes a copious, deep, and critical range of Greek 
authors, he will deserve the immortal gratitude of the classical 
world. 

Counsellor Hirt, of Prussia, is publishing a considerable 
work on the Architecture of the Aucients. 

Hermann, who published the Eiimenides of Aischylus ' in 
1800, is completing his plan of publishing *the whole of the 
poet. From his metrical accuracy much is expected. 

No book has for a long time excited greater impatience than 
that of Dr. C. Burney on the Chorusses of the same poet. 
It is printing at the Cambridge press. 

From the same place .is expected Mr. Kidd's new • edition 
of Dawes's and Burgess's Miscellanea Critica. 

The ticxicon of the Greek, Latin, French, Persian, and 
Turkish languagCsS, publisliing under the patronage of the 
Turkfch emperor, will soon be completed. 

Facciolati's Latin Dictionary is reprinting at Padua, in five 
volumes, folio, with improvements and additions. For the 
convenience of those, w'ho possess the first edition, the addi- 
tions will be printed in a separate volume. The merit of this 
great work is ..properly to ^bc attributed to Forcellini. This is 
candidly confessed by Facciolati in *3 letter published in the 
Meniorie per servire alV Isioria littcraria^ Venice, 1756. 

Bojck’s edition of ^Sophocles, in two volumes quarto, of 
which the first volume was published in 1804, and the other 
is said to be finished, contains the ancient scholia, and the 
notes of Stephens, Reiske, Heath', Vauvilliers, Brunek, Mus- 
gravc, besides his own, with a copious index. A smaller 
edition will soon follow. 
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Professor Crcuzer is editing Fragments of the Greek Histo-^ 
rianSf v^hose ns^at'ks are losty such as Anaximenes, Calllsthenes^ 
Clitarchus, Ephorus, Philistus, Theopompus, &c. 

New editions of Livy, Quintillian, »Seneca, and Strabo, arc 
preparing in Germany. 

A most useful work, containing a collection of the besf 
philological treatises of the first modern cntics is publishing 
at Leipsic by Schafer, under this title Ihcsaurus* criticus 
iwvuSf sivc Sijntagma Srr/ptionum Philolagicarmn ari rcccn* 
iioi'is. Two volumes arc printed. 

We wish we could give as ainplc a list of intended puli* 
Jications in this country. We have as many readers of the 
classics, as many sound critical scholars, as Germany can 
boast. We greatly excel the Germans in taste ; npr are We 
deficient in iiulustry ; but the repeated taxes on paper, and the 
price of labor, have almost banished ns from the trade of 
the Continent. We are uiuh.TSold even in our English classics 
The late prohibitions of Bonaparte, unaccountable as far as 
they relate to the export trade from his dominions, have roused 
a spirit among some of our booksellers and printers, wlio are 
projecting classical publications of importance. Wore they 
certain that the return of peace would not overflow the trade 
with German classics at a lower price, the most bcneficul 
efFccts of that spirit would soon appear. • 

At Oxford, the Clarendon press is bringing Wytteribach^s 
notes on Plutarch to a concluvsion. The accuracy of Mr. Col-^ 
lingwood will be displayed in several editions of the classics, 

Messrs. Bliss are proceeding with a laudable zeal and cor- 
rectness in the republication of the best continental editions 
of the Greek writers. 

In London, the Printer of this J(jurnal is preparing new 
editions of Broticr’s Tacitus, Hardy’s Greek Testament, 
SchleusAer’s Greek Lexicon, Anthologia, and Phafdrus. 

Mr. Richard Taylor also, who has becti lately employed in 
conjunction with Mr. Collingwopd upon the edition of Grlcs- 
bach’s New Testament, just published, has now in the press a 
selection from Professor Heyne’s Opuscula Academica; an rfi- 
tlon of the text only of Oryesbach s New Testament in a small 
foi;^', and small sized editions of Horace and Sallust. 
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NbM to Correspondents. 

ShrW.Ouseley has been for some time employed on the 
JJSstofy qf Alexander. His object is to examine the eastern 
traditions respecting that conqaeror, as preserved in a variety 
of Persian, Arabic, and Turkish manuscripts, and to compare 
them with the records transmitted by Creek and Latin writers. 

He has also nearly prepared for the press a Fascietdus of 
Latin essays on Vlkrious branches of eastern antiquities, history, 
geography, and philclogy, among which are, 

I- Anttquissima Persarum et ChalJeorum Scriptura ex Mar- 
moribus Persepolitanis, lateribiis Ikibylunlcis, gemmis, 
tclesmatibus aliisque monurnentis illustrata. 

II. De Cyri apud Pasagardas Sepulcro Dissertatio et Dubla. 

III. Nova Interpretatio nonnullorum Hcrodoti, XenopJiontis, 

et Arriani Locorum. 

IV. De Cambysis Historia Conjectiira'. * 

V. Dc Origine Gentium et Noachidariim Historia tractatns, 
ex Codice vetusto et rarissimo Persicc* Manuscripta 
desumtus. 

VI. Numismatica Persica. 

0 

VII. De Lingua Pahlavica Dissertatio, 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two Essays Of Dignity and ^ Uses of Ilistory should 
have been sent to a^agazine. 

J. M. Of Breaming belongs to the same school. 

Les VcA de M« le Chevalier d’E-rr— - resteitt au rebut* , On 
doit d’aiUeurs 'le prier d’observer la iicue au bas de la page 82. 

observations on Horace s Fpisl. ad Pisones ate^ so 
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essentially similar to those on the subject and intention of the 
poems by the elder Colman, that they would afibrd no noveky 
to oyr readers. 

rohtrn pro Pace has merit. But we beg leave to suggest 
to the author that the licence of breaking a word at the end 
of a Sapphic line is allowable only in the fhird verse of the 

staii'^a. * 

• • 

We have looked at the Preface pointed out to our con- 
sideration by B. F. We were stopped, in limhte, by die 
following sentence : « Quo consilio novam lianc editioiiem 

aggressi sumus, panels exponeiulum videtur.” Surely 

the printer must, by a literal error, have changed si?nus into 
sumas. 

We remember a story of a poet, who presented some Latin 
verses to LeoX. -The pontilf, having begun to read, observed 
that one of the lines had ouU\/rc Ject, beseech your 
lioliness,” said the bard, «to read on : you will find all right; 
for you will*soon come to a line of seven feet.’^ We request 
make the application to his verses. 

If Mr. T’s paper on English antiquities were worked up 
with all the interest, of which the subject is capable, it 
would not disgrace the volumes of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. We require some connexion with classical anti- 
quities. * • 

R. L’s olFered criticism has too slight a reference to our 
plan. It has so much merit, that it deserves a place in one 
of the most respectable Reviews. 

The application of a passage in Id^y to the present events 
would have been inserted, had it not conveyed a personal 
reflexion on a public character of great private worth. We 
have our opinion as politicians; but we wish, in our literary 
conduct, to soften the asperities of party. We feel for the 
dangers of the country, and we are anxious for a Better state 
of things ; but we are not in the number of those, who odio 
prasentiunif et cupidine rrhiUitioitis^ suis quoque perietdis Icc- 
tanlur. We may be permitted to trust that we arc not yet 
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aimed at liut period of public misery) when m adverste 
tonsilhm adimmt. Wc must adopt tlic sentiment of the same 
great writer ; tmidos et igne^vos ad dcspaatior.m fomidine 
froperare. 

To a question, Whether we always require the name of our 
contributors, we answer, that it would be gratifying to know 
to whom we arc obliged for voluntary communications; but 
that the name shalF not be ^iven to the public, If the wri- 
ters positively object to the disclosure. But we shall think 
ourselves highly honored by anonymous articles of real merit. 
— Our undertaking is obviously not intended for selfish con- 
siderations : we invite and entreat tho contributions of the 
learned on the subjects mentioned in our prospectus. With- 
out that assistance wc cannot long exist. We have opened 
a place of public entertainment; but it is of the nature of 
a piC’tiic; our visitors must contribute their share to the ge- 
neral gratification. 
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Pantheon Chmois^ ou Parallele entre le Culte religieux^ &c. 
« The Chinese Pantheon, or a Parallel between the religious 
Worship of the Greeks and the Chinese ; with new. proofs 
tliat China was known to the Greeks, and that the Seres of 
classic Authors were (he Chinese^ by J. HaCCr, Doctor of 
the University of Pavia, &c.” From the press of Didot, 
Paris, 4io. 2 IS pages. 


To Dr. Hager’s desire of answering some objections on the 
subject of his former work ; * (objections very formidable, since 
they proceeded from the learned Dc Sacy) we may attribute the 
present composition, in which old arguments are recapitulated, 
and new proofs adduced to show, that China was known to 
the Greeks ; that the Greek* went to Sf^ica in search of silk ; 
that some ages before they went to Serica, the Greeks were 
acquainted with the use of silk, which the^ received through 
Media ; that not only Alexander and his courtiers were clothed 
in silken garments, but that - before the conqueror’s dme, 
Alcibiades, Pausamas, Themistocles, and other dist^guished 
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personages of tftreece» wore silken habits | tl lat all the nobler 
of Persia, the courtiers of Cyrus, the great Cyrus himself, 
and his grandfather Astyages, wore that di ess, which was 
formerly called Medic^ and has since been den ominated*i9mc/ 
that this dress was of very remote antiquity, px obably invented 
by Medea, princess of Colchis, after whom;, according to 
Herodotus, Medi^ was named ; and that she b estowed one on 
Jason, prince of Thessaly ; or, says Dr. Hager, in other terms, 
that Media furnished the Greeks with the first silk or the first 
silken stuffs ; and that the celebrated golden : fleece, of which 
so much has been written, and so little ascei -tained, appears, 
in fact, tq^ have been silk, a golden and silken st uff, or a Medic 
dress. • 

In the first seven chapters, it must be acknowledged, that 
our author has collected a multiplicity of stron g arguments in 
favor of his opinion, that the Ser/ca, or country of silk, wa;> 
China, and well known to the ancient Greeks. ^ 

In the eight chapter he strengthens his proofs*, offered in the 
Numism. Chin, tliat the kiiim of Ptolemy (the turns 

lapidea or stone tauter) must be that castle of •Scythia called 
Tashkand by the inhabitants of Easliiern Turkestan, and we 
allow the etymology of this name to be much in favor of hi-> 
hypothesis : task signifying a sto7fet and kand^ a towery castUy 
&c. ii) this discovery Dr. H. seems to triumph over modern 
Geographers, who have sought the stone tower of Ptolemy in 
vaih ; even the ingenious Gosselin taught that it was probably 
nothing more tlian a mountain or rock, wltich had the appear- 
ance of a tower} and, adds our author, p. 81. let M. deSacy 
talk as he will {qtiqi qiCen dise M, de Sacy) Tashkand i$ the 
lithinos pyrgos so long sought. 

The ninth chapter ^treats of mjirrhine vases and the ytiche 
stone, already mentioned in pur account of the Numism. Chin, 
and in the tei^li,.Dr. H. endeavours to demonstrate that the 
Medic habit, sp distinguished among the ancients, was most 
prolwbly of silk } tliat it was worn by Sardanapalus, and that 
Semiramis was not unacquainted with it j for she passed into 
Bactriana and reached the rifer Jaxartes, and it appears that 
in her time silk had l»?^^readjr cultivated in the north of. 
^hinsi m many custotB^be Cfl^ese and Babylonian^ rc- 
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scmbled each other; Babylon, the city of Semiramis, waf; 
celebrated for embroidery, colors, and clothes. In the Book 
of Jo^ua, vii. 2 1 . we find, " a .goodly Babylonish garment,’* 
and this, according to the Septuagint version, was of different 
colors, TTotKiXof^ Joseph’s coat of manv colors appears to have 
been made at Babylon, Jacob had resiaed many years in As- 
syria, and there his favorite son Joseph ilvas born. The 
royal princesses of the House of Pavid were clad in garments 
resembling the coat of Joseph. Such was the dress of Tamar, 
the sister of Absalom ; many interpreters have accordingly de- 
scribed the coat of Joseph as a silhen tunic, * Semiramis 
florished before Jacob, and in her reign bf/ssus was invented ; 
this, which afforded materials for the richest garments, has 
often been used to designate silk. The royal apparel, which 
Mordecai received from King Ahasuerus, was, without doubts 
says Dr. H. p. 3. a Medic garment ; and this, according to 
St. J elite’s version {amictns pallia sei'ico) was of silk; the 
stuff of which it was composed is called ii> the original, 
and /SuTtroj by the Septuagint. From Ezekiel we learn that 
the people of Assyria sold byssus at the Tyrian market ; and 
Procopius says that silken dresses were made at Tyre in very 
early ages. The Stdoiilan women worked veils of different 
colors, 4ra/xiro(xiXoi, from the time oi Homer, and the Sidoilian 
veil of Cleopatra was silken. The silk^ says Claudiafki, waa 
furnished by the Seres, and the Phoenicians colored it. These 
Phoenicians sold their merchandize at Argos before the Argo- 
nautic expedition. * Jason then conceived the design of seeking 
in Asia the famous golden fleece ; in his tim^ lived Medea, 
princess of ColcUs, to whom the Medic habit has been as- 
cribed ; Jason went into Colchis and into Media, and it appears 
that the golden fleece vm the Medic ha|>it. 

In liis eleventh# chapter our ' author treats of this golden 
fleece : it is, says the learned Huet, a lyystcry which the 
ancients explain difeflrently, some affirming tliat it signifies the 
profit resulting from traffic in the wool of Colchis; others, 

^ - — i 

^ the Attit. Veniga, &c. 

Sn mUq, Herod, lih; I. 
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that it implied the gold, which was collected by meana of 
fleeces dragged through the rivers. It is, says Baiiier, a subject 
replete wkh fiction, an enigma almost inexplicable. ^ The 
gdiden fleece of Medea was not found in rivers but in a wood, 
and on a tree, and to e^mlain this, Dr. H. declares that it was 
the Medic dress or sillRn habit before mentioned. The Ar- 
gonautic chief, according to Eratosthenes, advanced farther 
than Colchis, and ivent intQ Media. Strabo confirms this 
civpumstance. The Medes, says Herodotus, derive their name 
fro^ the princess Medea, who visited their country. Jason 
petietrated to the Caspian Sea, according to reports in Strabo, 
and the provinces, which bounded his travels, were those most 
abundant in silk, the grand staple of Persia, says Chardin; 
the first article of its commerce, says Olearius ; ascribed to 
one of the most ancient kings, Jemshid, as Herbclot declares ; 
and the Greeks attributed the Medic habit to Medea or to 
Semiramis. Jason tlierefore might have gone to m ia ill 
search of silk, it is true, his long ship was adapted rather to 
warlike, than commercial, purposes : but when wc consider 
^at the Euxine Sea, was called originally or inhospitable^ 
from the ferocity of those who inhabhed its banks ; we shall 
not wonder that he chose a vessel, *which might s-ecure him 
from, the attack of barbariiins *, it may be said, that he went 
^to .se^b a fleece and not silk, now the ancients called silk a 
fleece (123.) Virgil says, Georg, ii. 120. 

♦ 

€ • 

Quid nemora ^tUiopuin, molli rantntia lanu? 

Velleratpie ut t'oliis d^'iK-vtant teiiiiia Seres? 

♦ 

Claudian, in Consul. Prob. et Olibr. carm. i. says, 

Qaod metti tondent dte stipite Seres, 

Frmdea luiigeipp cai^tes vellera pylvm. 

. Anenua almost the same words«,Orb. Ten. 

Veilm per syivw Setes nemoralia OirpnBt : 

T" " • • . ■ ^ '5, 

and Petronius Aihiter says, « Hinc noya vellera l^ens*". 'Even 

in our own time, the IttifF lAanafaeWW^'of sUk 

derives its name ve/vet (in I^ch veht^i) 'fresa the Larin mIw, 
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a Jleece. ■ Silk, therefore, might have been this fleece ; in its 
natural color it resembles gold ; the raw silk often appears like 
threiKls of gold ; and if cars of corn, if light colored ringlets, 
are denominated golden^ surely the poets might give to siUc 
the title of a golden fleece. In the time of Aureliaii silk was 
equal in price to gold \ and the epithet derived from gold seems 
highly applicable to silk, when we consMer the ^^dmirable 
union of both in the brocades of Persia, ^nanufactured in very 
early ages. It appears from Nicetas that the Eretrians, whom 
Darius transported into his dominions, were employed in the 
composition of go^d and silken stuffs, and an ancient ode of 
S/i/ King would assign the invention of this brocade in China 
to a date of above seven luindred and eighty years before the 
Christian xra. 

We are told that the golden fleece W'as suspended from 
a ^rc^the ancients believed that silk ^ew on trees. So 
Jacq^lP'dc Vitry believed, even in the thirteenth century.* 
Tavernier assures us that silk actually grows on trees in the 
kingdom of Assem ; it is produced by animals resembling our 
silkworms, who remain all the year on trees. In Cochin China, 
whole fields are planted with mulberry trees, and the worms 
have sometimes multiplied so in the woods, that they made 
silk in the open air, and in great abundance. It is true, the 
poets and historians^ have spoken of oak trees and efsk trees, 
not of mulber^ trees, but silk is found on oak and asli, as 
well as on mulberry tre^s. ^ There are various kinds of silk- 
worms. We are informed by Flacour+ that some silk is found 
on the tree called anacdu^ which resembles a^cypress ; and in 
China thete at<fe three sorts of silkworms, besides those of the 
mulberry tree, which are a eburcc of riches to their owners, 
and are reared in the odk^ ash^ mApedt tree. Thus the golden 
fleece of Medea ' corresponds,’ af! respects, to tlie silken 
dress. t 


’ Sec Pcuiiui, Clef 649 Langues, i. 76 . 

* Sec Jm. Ui$U Orient, cap. 06 ct 07. 

a^'See Renmittr in 'Ma^MeAit i fHiat. Inaect. i. 408. 

’♦ Uirt. 4e 
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We now arrive at Dr. Hager’s last chapter, the twelfth, 
which opens with some arguments to prove the antiquity of 
tr^odsj or vases with three feqt, and not to be confounde/1, as 
Larcher has remarked, with a common utensil bearing the 
same name, or one corrupted from it. Pitiscus observes that 
what Homer in one book of the Iliad calls r^iVoSa, in another 
he styles vase^ and our author shows that these 

vases were known before thq Argonautic expedition, p. 140. 
and that they were not only consecrated in temples to the 
gods, but to the Manes, Penates or ancestors. Achilles offered 
a tripod at the funeral of Patrocliis, aiul -/Kneas consecrated 
tripods to the shade of his father Anchises. This custom of 
the ancients we find among the Chinese. Fatlier Amiot, after 
many researches into their religion, discovered that the first 
object, to which they paid any honors under the name of spirit 
or genius, was the three footed vase. In a collection of ancient 
monuments published by order of the last Chinese en(||p|ror a 
tripod holds tlie first place, is entitled divine, and attributed 
to Fotihii From other circumstances it appears, says the 
learned De Guignes, that the Chinese entertain as much re- 
spect for this vase, as the Greeks professed for the tripod of 
Apollo. The ancient sovereigns of China, and Confficius the 
philosopher, prostrated themselves in prayer before a tripod, 
and tripods were consecrated as in Greece tq the Manes and 
Penates. Many of those tripods were ornamented witli inscrip- 
tions. Some are, preserved in the Philosopliical Transactions, 
voh Lix. On Grecian tripods, also, inscriptions have been 
found. The Lacedxmonians engraved oft a tripod the names 
of those cities, which had assisted in defeating the Medcs, and 
they caused an inscription, carved by order of Pausatiias, to be 
effaced, as Thucydides rflatcs, i. WI. 

On an ancient tripod at Dpdona, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, an o^cle was inscribed. Pausanias quotes the 
legend on a tripod dedicated to Hercules, and froni the Cad- 
mean letters, which Herodotus saw written on tripods, it 
appears tl^t the Greeks borrowed their alphabet from the 
Phoenicians. 

This is not the only cici^ilMiSI^^ of conformity between 
the Greek and the Chitiese'-^lripodsr those of' the temple ^^f 
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Athens, and tliose dedicated to Apollo bf the Lif^edaemomans, 
after taking Messenc, were of bronze ; that also put on board 
his ship by Jason was of bronze, and sucli were the Chinese 
tripods. 

We learn from Vaiibraam that the bronze vases, placed 
before Chinese altars, are admirably worked in relief. Hero- 
dotus declares that many of the Gceciaii typods were of ex- 
cellent workmanship. Those liad generally two handled, called 
by the Chinese ul or the ears ; tho two handles of Greek vases 
are styled by Homer and Adnena^us the ears. These vases 
\ver^ considered by^ tiie Chinese as of infinite value ; to them 
was attached the fortune of the reigning dynasty. One of 
those, says Amiot, *was the Chinese PaUadium, and the 
monarch was not easy on his throne, if he possessed not that 
important treasure. The tripods of Greece were held in equal 
estimation : at Delphos, the oracle was given from a tripod, 
and fill decisions were sought by all the chiefs and princes. 
'The Boeotians sent every year to Dodona tripods, from wdiich 
they were to receive oracular answei'i. Tlie Tritons, who 
saved Jason, having placed his tripod in a temple, began to 
prophecy through its Influence, as if some genius resided in 
tlie three^footed vase. Fouhi’s tripods were called divine by 
the Chinese, they prayed before thepa, wd believed them the 
residence or image of the divinity. At Delphi^ where 
Apollo’s temple stood, was the tripod Apollo, like Jupiter, 
was styled triopiatiy or tke three-eyedy seeing or knowing the 
past, present, and fuiUTC, and this omnlscicuce was represented 
by the three feet of the Delphic oracle. 

This is perhaps the iriady to which Pythagoras was grilling . 
that divine honors should, be paid. Apollo hrstj presided alone 
at the oracle : soon after tSir^ female^ the Mu^s, were asso- 
ciated to him, and, according to Pauaaniasi number was 
augmentjpdf in bronze, to nine. rThus ti^j^visMs of China, 
dediea^ to the genii, were augmea|ed|<. h|' to the 

number of nine. JPouit had originally made b\|t one, Hoangti 
made three, and Yu tke.Greu^t increased then\ to nim. 

But of those genit the number, both in Greece and China, 
became at lest Incalculable t jdat ^^earth, the air, fire, wat^, 
ti»oua^$al 8 S 9 wi fsities wcie them. Such was the 
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opinion of Thales and of Pythagoras, who was contemporary 
wilb Confucius. All this,^* says Dr. Hager, in the conclusion 
of his work, p. 157. « prove§ that there has been a ^most 
ancient communication between China and Greece, a com- 
munication more ancient than Ptolemy and Marinus; more 
ancient than Jason and the Argonauts ; in short, more ancient 
than any one has hitherto been willing to admit.” 

• From* the sketch, %which v(e have given of this volume, it 
appears that in the first eleven chapters no passage can be 
discovered exhibiting any parallel between the religious cere- 
monies or doctrines of the Chinese and of the Greeks, or au- 
thorizing the specious title, << Pantheon Chinois*^ That it is 
jujitiiied by those observations on tripods, contained in the last 
chapter, our re^rs will probably hesitate, like us, to alloty* 
This work corresponds in splendor and in typographical beiuly 
to the Numismaiique Chinoise^ and is decorated with an 
engraved representation of a Chinese temple. 0 


, MOTIVES TO THE STUDY OF HEBREW. 


It is well known to ^ Ikdrary world' that the pious and 
reamed Bishop of St. David’s has forihdd and matured a plan 
I for fouiiding a Collcg^n Wales, as a nursery of clergymen 
in the - principality for me use of thdse, whose circumstances 
will not permit them to^ become members of the Universities. 
His Lordship has ahready raised a considerable sum by silb- 
.;Scription for file bei^eficent purposes of the institution^ «l)d we 
flatter ourselve&^ tfiat'iee shall confer a benefit on the!.C(ki8c 
of religion and Ofiiterature, if we can Call the attention of 
the affluent and the benevolent to the plan, and induce them 
to seaoali the unwearied exertions of the founder by their 
^^tributions. ■ ‘ . 

^Schools have beeil esbAhatupd in varioui parts of (be diocese 
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for preparatory' instruction in classical learning. One of the 
objects in the system of education is the Hebrew language. 
For, this purpose, the Bishop \s publishing elementary books 
to lead the learner by easy and rapid steps to a competent 
knowledge of this necessary introduction to sacred learning. 

We avail ourselves with great pleasure of his permission to 
gratify our readers with an extract from^his Motives to the 
Stnd^ of HcbrevCi just publishe^d. g 


The history of ‘Hebrew learning in England may be divided 
into three principal j^riods, each disiinguislicd by events of pecu- 
liar and local interest, and nearly connected with the introduction, 
progress, and establishment of Christianity, and with the Refor- 
mation of the Church, in this country. 

FIRST PERIOD. 

From Sigebert, king of the East Angles, to William the Con- 
queror ; from Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, to Lanfranc ; 
from the middle of the seventh century to the middle of the 
eleventh. 


• SECOND PERIOD. 

From William the Conqueror to Henry the Vllth ; from Lan- 
franc to Morton ; from the middle of the clevenih century to the 
latter end of the fifteenth. 

» 

THIRD PERIOD. * 

From Henry the Vllth, Morton, and the latter end of the 
fifteenth century, to the present time^ 

The second period at a date, which precedes, by nearly 
half a century, the first publication c( Reuchiin, who is said by 
Buxiorf to be the fi'st (Jhrisfiimt, since the time of Jerome, 
employed in the illustration and propagatjpn of Hebrew leamiag. 
Post Hieronymi tempera (says Buxtorf) stitdium liuguarum sacra- 
rum diu cessissc et in univrrsn doctrind Ecciesica horrtnda: 

tenebra obortcB stmt, gum ad niiilo fere aniiob un7ia guinti 

• • 

' He says of hinasclf, Sc efniiiam Ecclcsiae universal! artom et 

%tudm scrnionis Hebndri iQIMsf. H Leonem X, 
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jreru/j] dittrA-tinf . — Quanta itaqne iaude digni aunt ittiy ftrt studium 
, Utbraicum inter Chrhtimos UiustrAruni et propag6run$J Inter 
hoSy post Ifieronymi temporal Christianorum primus fuit Johannes 
CapniOy Pkortzensis, vufgo Reuchlin dictus: U, L D. ^c. Hie 
anno Christi 1401,* edidit librum de verbo mirifico, arcana 
braorum sapient id refertum: anno 1506, Grammaticam ct Lexicon 
Ilebraicum. 

Buxtorf. speaks of !flie long* period, which passed between Jcrojiic 
and Reuchlin, as a pVriod of horrendu: tnirbrrFy in which the 
whole doctrine of the Church was obscured and perverted, and 
the Hebrew language, in his opinion, became apparently extinct. 
The corruptions of Christian doctrine have, nb doubt, prevailed 
every where, in proportion to the neglect or ignorance gf tlic 
original languages of Scripture. And to the prevalence of He- 
brew and Greek in this country, may, perhaps, be ascribed the 
greatest purity of doctrine, which distinguished the church of 
England many ages before the Reformation ; and the successful 
resistance that was made from time to time, by learned indivi- 
duals, to some of the grossest errors and abuses of Popery. It 
is very gratifying to national feeling to observe, that in die long 
period of more than a thousand years of gener^ darkness, (from 
420, the date of Jerome’s death, to the yirar I486,) there was, 
in this country, in every century, except the fifth and sixth, 
some scholar eminent for his knowledge of the Hebrew language. 
This is not noticed as a subject of national comparison ; but as 
a strong inducement in the younger members of a learned order 
to feel that they belong, to a profession, that has a character for 
learning to sustain, ^specially for that learning, which is necessary 
to the right interpretation of Scripture ; and that it is incumbent 
on them not to renounce atuinments and advantages, which were 
possessed by their ancest^ in times, which are often opprobri- 
oiisly called the dark agtsW , 

principal events of this second period, connected with the 
history of Hebrew leanii5g> oxt the introduction of learned 
foreigners into the highest statk^s of the Church ; the settling 
rf the Jews in England in tKe e)eventh and twelfth centuries ; 
their banishment in the thirteenthy with the consequent acquisi* 
tion of their literary treasures ; and the decree of the council of 
Vienne in tl^f fourMnthy for the ejtablishment of Hebrew, Ara- 


It' 


* I48<I, C•v^ 
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bic, and Chaldee’ lectures at Rome* Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
and Salamanca. 

It^may be necessary to state in few words the principal reason 
(beside the easiness of the language, of which something will be 
said in its place,) which recommend the knowledge of the 
language to difierent descriptions of readers. 

1. Hebrew is the original language of riie Old Testament, 
and therefore ought to be studied by all pnristians, who are not 
precluded from it by poverty, or age, or infirmity, or inconipaiibie 
duties. 

It is a language, for the cultivation of which, as a great 
public and ecclesiastical concern, councils have been held, con- 
stitutions have been af^pointed, and lectures established ; and there- 
fore ought not to he neglected by any clergyman, who has a 
respect for his profession, and is not prevented from studying 
it by any of the impediments before mentioned. 

ti. It is a study,* which has been cultivated with success in very 
remote, and, comparatively, dark ages of tliis country, with means 
very inferior to our own ; and might he brought into the com- 
jnon course of education much more easily now than formerly. 

4*. It has been cultivated with success by persons under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances of necessitous or multifarious 
occupation; by persons far adv.anced in years; and by ladies. 
This reason is adduced not with the design uf recommending the 
study of Hebrew, generally, to ladies, or to .men of the* world, or 
mechanics, or the very' aged ; hut as an a ddilional mogve to 
some, whose leisure and hpportunitics may iiM'ite them to it, and 
to others, whose profession may enjoin it as a duty. I'lie interest 
arising from this motive would not be lessened, if it could be 
shown that no person belonging to tlv||, cla is of Hebrew students 
had ever possessed a profound or critical Iniowledge of the lan- 
guage; or that no public' benefit ha<^ ever resulted from their 
pursuit of it. But tliis cannot be done. The claim of critical 
knowledge cannot be denied to this class of Hebrew students, so 
long as the memory of Jerome’s pupils, ifnd of Miss Elizabeth 
Smith shall remain. ' 


• \ 

' It* 1 were to select bne proof of critical sugar it\ nut ot iiuiny, vhicU 
Muts Smith has given in her timnshition of Job« it shc'itM bo a vi rv iiuportaiit 
alteration of the sense in one if the most iiitcroirmg of the book, 

ft Hiup. x.\xi. \er. IH. the common veHiuii is. 
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If it should be asked, what good has ever* resulted from the 
study of Hebrew, except in the hands of professed scholars; we 


For from my vouth ITK brought up utCh mr, ai uie/i a father ; and I have 
gutded HKK from my niothn’i Momb; 

srhii'h Smith has rcndeird thus: 

[from inmyoutli]* he biou^Yit me up, like a father* 

An(i U‘d me from\aiy moihri 5 ^omh. 

TJic original text is, 

: *o« [Daot 

The di^irnlties of the common version arc many.*' It requires t»vo violent 
ellipsis's t of u'/th ; it creates a cliotinrtioii of persons (he and hrrj more than 
is requireif by the precctliiig verso, and not sutheient for the uhole passage ; 
and it supposes Job's protection of the widow to oommenre from the 
moment of his own birth. I'pori the incongruity of so unexampled an hyper- 
bole, Aliss Smith seems to have founded what appears to be a most beantifid 
emendation of the text in reading *:n:, he led me, for, if the converted 
future be thought rcipii.^^ito, on)*) instead of njnsK, I led hcr» Tliis correc- 
tion of the leadinir and the s(nise ari.scs obviously out of the easy and natural 
construction, which she has pvcii to the preceding words, /feVowirAf me up, 
like a father. Instead of a declaration by Job of. his own protection of the 
orphan or w’idow% which has been sufficiently made in the preceding verse.s, 
wc have* in Mkss Smith's version, Job's uckifowledgment of (iods protec- 
tion of himself : an humble and grateful acknowledgment given as a reason 
for his own protection of the dcstitiifc. 

The consTructioij and the sense of the passage thus very' aptly harmonize 
witli the reason, which lie gives in thcirndancc which precede**, for hi.s condes- 
cension and justice to^l.is inferiors ; namely, their being his fellow-creatures, 
lie did justice to his menial servants; for God made them as well as him- 
self. He ])r.<tccteil the poor, the widow, and tlie orphan ; for he also had 
been under tlic protectien of God's providence from liLs birth. 

The whole passage relative ^ the servants, to the poor, the widow', and 
the orphan, stands tiiiis io Miss Smith’s version : 

l.? JInvc I clespi^rd cou^f of my ^vmit. 

Or niy maid, ^hen tlicy ^oatviidciJ iM:fi/iv me* 

li When th^n iboutd 1 do «rhen God arn vi 

Ami Idhvi.Hited, what should 1 an»Mti liiin 

l.'S Did not He that made wc in the mci make hun.' l77/c LXX. read 
them^/'or him.] 

Anti did iiol one t.tshion us boili in the wotitb.'* 

« « 


• Tntiir Mords .M*in to lUve been omitted to tXc moritwctipt t^ accUl^ut. 

i nr-' ii- t ackuoiittJp-d by the tXX 
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may answer, that* it promotes the study of the Scriptures, and 
the removal of erroneous doctrines in religion, and conduces to 
the innocent resources and spiritual comfort of the student- The 
personal and individual good oT such studies cannot be more 
beautifully described than in the following account of their influ- 
ence on a mind once intensely devoted to the study of classical 
learning, philosophy, and the arts. “ Audiebam tnnc tcmporis 
mufierem^ IMt ticcdum seculi nexibus exped^am^ litera\ori{t set- 
entia, quod pevrarum est^ et studio^ lien seeu/aris, sapientue 
summam operam dare ; nvc mundi voluptntibuft, nngis, rel deiicHs, 
ab hoc ulUi discendanim artium proposito rvtrahi posse, Cumqtte 
ab his exereitiis detest andd desidid lotus peni torpeat mundns, et 
Tibi subsistere possit ^jes sapient uc (non dicam apud sexum feemi- 
nrunif d quo ex toto rxplosus esf, sed ) vix apud ipsos viriles 
animos invenire vnleal ; tu illo efferendo studio tuo et muliei-es 
oninrs evicisti et penv viros nniversos superdsfi. Mox verb (juxta 
verba Apostolic ut coiopKicuit oi, qiii te sc^regavit e.x utcro maliii 


l6 Havf I withheld Ui« poor fiom thtir desire. 

Or caused the w idow*» eyes to iai) * 

Or c-itcn iny morsel alone, 

And the orj.lian not c.ilcu th«*ieof; 

IB When lie brought me up. Hire n 
* And led me fiom itiv og^^cr’s womb’ 

In tho expre.s,sion 'a*!!:, he brought me up, Goil is umlerstood from 
vcr. 14 , 15 ] as the sense i.s supplied in chap. xx.C3. xxi. 17, and xxvli. 2i. 
and elsewhere. 

The Greek translators, redncitii; the two persons to have ccrrected 
the former part of ver. in. by the latter, and have Amplified the coiistriic> 
tion by their translation as if they had read 'nbna instead 

i>f 'j'y’Ta. But they ha\e left the hyperbole « yacerrgo? ^«ti siJnyijr*. 

Miss Smith, correcting the latter part of the verse by tlie former, has, by her 
reading, given simplicity and consistency to the construction, removed the 
hyperbole, 'and improved the argument. 

Her version of ver. of Ae dtapter befwe ns, (xxxi.) contains, I think, 
another new reading by conjecture, of no common merit. Instead of desirue- 
tion from God, ^ tm, Miss Smith tranolates, the power of God^ Sm I’n, that 
is, the hand or power of God. Job had said, vtf. v.’!. ** If 1 liave lift up 
mine hand (n«) against tlie fatherless in confidence of my power in the 
gate, (as a judge, or magistrate, or rich man ;) let mine arm fall from tho 
•lioulder, and be broken from its socket.** He then adds, ** 1 stood ton 
much in fear of, (Tnj the power of Ood, (to be guilty of sucti oppression 
and by his majesty I was overawed ; Vow kV», non point, in contemplation of 
his greatness, I sunk to nottSng. Tho whole version of this passage is a 
^reat improvement upon tho common translation. 
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vocmre tc per gratiam suam) hti^ in mefius distipUnmntm 
commutasti; et pro LogicA EvongtUum, pro PhyoicA Apos- 
todmmyfro Plaiom Christum^ pro Academia Clauetmm^ iota jam 
H ver^ phitooopTiica muHer eiegisti" * 

Of collateral public benefits, it may be sufficient to mention 
one of the most conspicuous and important. To the Hebrew 
amdies of Paula and Eustochium, and to the interest which they 
took in sacred leamii;;^, we owe the works of St. Jerome. ‘ 

All arguments for the facility of acquiring Hebrew- are of 
course addressed to those, who are disposed to undertake it after 
they have left school, and perhaps, late in life. At school, wore 
the language more difficult than it is, its difficulty would be sur- 
mounted in the same manner as that of Gieek and Latin, with 
this advantage on the part of Hebrew, that it is infinitely easier 
than either of those languages. Mr. Hill, the Buckingham He- 
braist, used to say, that “ he was taken up seven years in getting 
Latin, and twice as long in getting Greek j but that as to He- 
brew, he would engage to teach it to any body of tolerable 
parts, and with very moderate application, in six weeks. 

One month^s employment is proposed by Pace in fiis letter to 
Henry VIII, as sufficient to enable any one to judge for himself 
of the meaning of an Hebrew passage, and of the fidelity of a 
translation from it. This pro{||Osa^nn^s from a very competent 
judge of these matters, who haa in three months learnt the 
three lan^ages, Hebrew^ Arabic, and Chaldee. 

lUcairdits Pacreus iribns mensibns ires Unguas Ihh. Arab, et 
ChaleU a Wakfeldo didicit. Hodius iit sij|pra. 

It has been somefimes oljservcd, that a superficial knowledge 
of Hebrew is easily acquired ; but that it is a very difficult task 
to come at that critical skill, which demands a larger portion 
of time than one person in a thousand can devote to it.” A cri- 
tical skill in the language is fortunately not necessary to the 
fcnerality of readers. Few persons, coinparatively speaking, can 


* Petri Miiuriaceni Kpistola ad Helohsam dc obitu Abaslardi. 

^ * Quod .'(i in fant^* fervorrm de^otionis accendi non valotis, imiUmini 
saitem araorcaet studio sMuctarum litei^rum beatas ilia^ sancti Hieronymi 
discipulas, Puulurn et Bustochinm, qiiariim ro;;atu tot voluminibus ecclc- 
Siam pnedictus doctor ilinstravit. AMardusAk Ui^ula Sanetimonialium, yid 
tiiAein. 
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be critically skilled in Greek or Latins but they, who are not, 
may possess a very useful competency in both. Critical ability 
in Hebrew is not so much wanted, as that degree of familiarity 
with the language, which may .render the Hebrew text pleasant 
to read, and easy to consult. 

It may be a great inducement to commence the study of He- 
brew, to know, that one month’s experience with the language 
is Mifliclent for a very profitable U!^ of tl^ original vSeriptures, 
tlie comparison of them with our commoij^ersion, or other trans- 
lation. A second month’s experience will more than double the 
stock of knowledge : and the continued perseverance of a few 
more months will be adequate to every thing that is wanted to 
make any one master of the language. Jiimesfris vti trimestrU 
indust ria (says Amai.*ii) siijffidet^ at mediocriter tani addhcaiz an- 
num non requirtt^ ut omnts cjus diJflcuUas supereiur. 

Roger Bacon seems to have measured other men’s abilities 
by his own, when he undertook to enable any diligent student to 
understand Hebrew perfectly and critically, for that is implied in 
the following testimony, in three days, “ Certain lie was,” says 
Wood, from Bacon’s own words, ‘‘that within three days' space he 
would teach any diligent man to read and undei-stand Hebrew in 
Such a pcifect manner that he mig]||^ understand whatsoever tlic 
Holy Fathers and ancient wise men have said on the exposition 
of the holy text, and what h||k7ngeth to the correction thereof, if 
sp be he would exercise hiMRf according to the doctrine and 
method given to liim.” ‘ 

But at the Hebrew student is not likely to meet with a Roger 
Bacon for his instruct0C|^e may be content to gain his-know^ 
ledge of the language by more gradual prdficiency. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that he only proposed to do that in three days, 
which Robertson undertook to do in one week, and that is, to 
enable any one, by his peculiar method, after three days to pro- 
ceed without the assistance of an instructor. 

The object of these t&timonies is; 4 iot to induce any one u> 
think that he can become a critic in die language in the space of 
three days, or a week, or a memth; but shour him that, with 
a little aid from grammar, and with the "assistance of any com- 
mon version, he may read his Hebrew Bible to very good purpose 
in a very short time. 


‘ Ateab, vol. i. p. Mb. 



JX appears from indisputable duthorities that a little accumu- 
lating ^ligence, for a few months, will surmonnt every difficulty 
of the language, and put the student in possession of some cri- 
tical skill in it : yet such skill *18 not necessary to all .readers ; 
and therefore the want of it, or the fear of not acquiring it, sliould 
be no hindrance to any one, who is desirous of reading or con- 
sulting his Hebrew Bible. 

Mafih, 1810 . \ T. St. D. 


ON THE ROYAL TITLE OF « REX BRITAN- 
NIARUM." 


the time of the union with Ireland, it necessarily came 
into discussion, what would be the proper Latin style for the 
Kmg, as sovereign of^all^the British islands. Ail classical 
men^ I believe^ readily concurred^in the opinion that the ex- 
pression since actually adopted w^d.be the most proper, their 
ears being familiar with the solMs of Galiise and Britannix 
in a few, of the best Roman authors. Even before the con- 
quered part of Britain was divided by authority into liritafittia 
prima\ secundaf ' &c. this expressioimpas used. Catullus has 

Hunc Gallia timetis ^ et britanni-i;. 

But the authority of Pliny is clear in several instances. 
Speaking of England, he says, Albion ipsi norncfi fuit, vutn 
BRfT.ANNrJE vocarentUTt^omnesi ; dt qnibits mox dicemns," 
Again, Illam (margam scil. marie) Galfias Britan niasque 
locupletantem cum c^rA did conveniL ’ So also, speaking of 
the herb named britannica, mirorque nominh causam; 


* After tlic division, the Vicarim EHtinniaruM ^Ta» a regular officer. Sea 
the Notitia Dignitatuoi of Fancirollos, fol. b, 

* Nat. Hist. IV, ic. * 5 Ibid. xvif. r. 
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nisi forti cottfines Oceano Britannij^^ velut propinqutCy dica^. 
vere. * Lastly, speaking of rings being worn on difereut 
fingers by different people, be says, Gallia^ Britan N i4eLQUE 
in medio (scU. diirito . dicantur mn:. The title of Antoninus’s 
Itinerary is well known to have been her Britanniarum.^ 
and the very first admeasurement given by him is A Gesso* 
riaco de Gailiis, Hit upas in Pori urn Britanni arum. 
which Gall, whose auth<3rity cannot but respected, says, 
Romani insiilam hanc iwstramei Jiritannidvi et Britanni as 
dixenuU, imo, anietjttcun in p/ures provincias dieidebalur : and 
the same note afterwards has the expression of Britan nia- 
ttUM Regina j meaning, I fancy. Queen Anne. 


My attention having been turned to this point, during the 
time of the discussion, by the desire of a friend high in office, 

I have amused myself since by noting down what modem 
writers of classical taste and knowledge have used the same 
expression, before it was established as tlie regular style of 
tlie sovereign. The instances thus collected I will here set 
down for the^amusement of your readers. 

Dr, John Ker, author of the Seierf Observa/lnns on (he 
iMiin Ijauiruayre, an acknowledged master of Latiiiity, dedi- 
cated that very book to QueefH Anne in these words, .Inntc 
Britanni ARUM Regina. J. Higius, in his D/<serlatio de 
PatribuSf § 13. thus expresses himself on the subject of 
Joscpli of Arimathea, quia d PhUippo Apostolo ex Gaiitis in 
Britannias mifisiis vredifiir. • 

Zurck, of Harlacm, editor of a small Horace, with Latin 
notes abbreviated by himself from those of Dacicr, thus writes 
in his dedication of it to certain Dutch nobles. Si patri prin^ 
cipique optim Guiielmo Britan niarum Rcgi inrfpto, ad 
immemum honos'^um cml^Iwn aecederc quivqucnn possii:* 
and the same persons are addressed before as Saerd majesi, 
G/i/ie/iwi Britanni ARUM Reghin Be/gio 0 ronsiliani et ratio* 
narii,^ We find also in Mr. Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, ’ 
that our countryman Ben Jonson, whose classical taste and 


* Nat. Hist. xxv. S. * iSmo. Harlacm. 1696. 
No. II. 
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knowledge will not be disputed^ had employed the same phrase 
on a votive altar to King James at his coronation. ‘ Another 
learned Englishman, Duport, in his Mmo!. subsechtc, ha^ hi 
die inauguration's serenissimi Regis ac potentissimi HrTtan- 
fviARUM Monarchic, Jacobi pacifiei,^ Also in speaking of 
Charles II* In exoptatissinimn Regis nosth Caroli 1 1, serenissimi 
potenlissiniiqite Britannijikum Monarcha:, in Jngliam re- 

V 

The Satyrkon ot die learned North Briton, Barclay, is dedi- 
cated by him, Augustissimo Regi Jacobo primo, Britanma- 
NOM monarch ft incJyto, 

Simond in his notes to Sidoniiis Apolllnaris, p. 216. quotes 
Tiro Prosper, in the eighteenth year of ffheodosius, as saying, 
Britannia:, usijhc ad hoc fempus, zarlis ciadibits evcnliOu:>- 
que lacerat(i\ in ditionem Saxonum red i gun fur. 

The very learned John Gerard Vossius dedicates his book 
De trihus St/whofis, to William Prince of Orange, styling him, 
Augustissimi Buitanniaiu: >i Mona rc ha Caroli, gcncro 
fclic/ssimo. 

We find the same term Introduced into verse, by our learned 
antiquary Leland, in his Latin Epistle to Cranmer: 

Rst rougesti mi hi mi su pel lex 
In gens, aurca, nnhUh, venusta, 

, Qua totus stiideo Bu i r a N n i a r i; m 
/ era reddere gloriatn nitori. 

• 

The learned Tell, in the preface to his small edition of 
Clemens Romanus, published at Oxford in 1699. 12mo. has 
this passage. Ad Carolum prirnum,sercnissiniutn Britannia- 
rum Regein, Marly rent posted sanctissimum. 

Payne Fisher, an author who$)p poetical celebrations of 
Charles 11. and James H. are preserved in the Harleian Col- 
lection of MSS.* styles each of them in his turn Britan* 
jiiARUM Rex. ^ 

But a much more modern author, and more acknowledged 


* See his AVorkB, fol. p.tt5a * Page 401. i Page 4?^. 

♦ No.no:^. J 6 and 7. * 
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master of Latlnity, Heyne, uses the same form as the classical 
title of the King of Great Britain. The third of the disserta- 
tions in the first volume of his Opmcida is De Pace Aug, ac 
potentiss. Britanniarum Regi^^ Georgii III, sapieniid et 
virtnte orhi terrarum reddild. This was on the peace in 176S. 
It is true that elsewhere he varies the title, but that is when 
he copies the style then established. 

These instances, which have been casual^/ collected at various 

% * 

times, in the course of reading for other purposes, may serve 
to show the feeling of learned men upon the subject, of 
various times and countries ; and to confirm the propriety of 
that style, which on due deliberation was fixed, when Eng- 
land, Scotland, and ft*eland were finally consolidated into one 
empire. Long may they florish in complete union ! 

I'hat a similar mode of expression was used respecting 
France and Spain, often called (jal/ir, and Hi^jania:^ it is not 
necessary here to exemplify. 

K- 


CALPE OBSESSA. 


o amduDum infaustos ausus et fracta laborls 
Consilia ingcntls, sparsasjque impune^catervas 
Gallia plorabat : iicquic 4 uam classe frequent! 
Stipata iratas hiiic illinc occupat itndas, ^ 
Ncquicquaxn extreme surgens IHspania nisu 
Sese infert belli sociam» obsessumque per arquor 
Amplior incedit : Tu, Calpe^ immobilis lueve:>, 
Et longe innocuum spcct»$ tumultuni. 




1^6 ' Foema. 

Alma oh ! quae proprias, invicto numlftc, vires 
Suppeditans, pleno permixta in pectore vivis, 
Libertas *, et tu, magnae Virtutis imago, 

Majestate vigeiis sublimior inconcussa, 

Dum patriaj pius urget amor ; si littora, vobis 
Cogiiita, si rupes Graiis lustrata triumphis, 

Si devota acies,\'t vis peritura juventac 
Spartanxi (dum jam calcata per agmina Xerxis 
Scindit iter, vindexque reconJi respuit ensis) 

Non ingrata olim ; simlli succurritc fato 
Oh tandem ! et vestros ultro spectate 43ritannos. 
Turn mihi, si vos rite voco, aspirate canenti, 

Dum refero insueti spectacula lurida belli, 

Atque instructa novis armamentaria telis. 

Continud ante oculos sese objicit ardua rupes, 
Non ignota olim fama, ancipitique resurgens • 
Despiclt arce undas, custosque in limine regiv.it 
Vi secura sua ; quippe arete* angusta profundi 
Claustra premunt, utrique objecta repagula poiiio : 
Invadit campos hie impacatus Iberus 
Vicinos nimium, a tergo, fmesque propinquos, 

Et Calpem dftijunctani, et non sua culmina spectans. 
Scilicet hanc ctiam regni de parte revel li 
Invidet, et jam nunc ultricibiis scstuat armis : 

Hac mente, ut possit pclagi jus ipse tucri 
Subject!, ct placida tandem statibne potitus, 

Tutius in proprias commercia vertere Gades. 

% 

Ergo, ubi jam longo confecta Britannia bcllo 
/Egre lassatis vix vix sesc arrigit armis, 

Grange opus aggreditur, soiioque cupidinc ductos 
Juncia, nec invites, vocat in cqrtamina Gallos. 
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Una intenti omnes non ^equo Marte labantem 
Diruere, et priscum properant divellere sceptrum. 
Urget amor patriae, turn magni gloria facti, 
Vindictxquc ardor, Isesseque injuria fama:. 

Protin us innumertc coeunt hlnc inde c^rv3C. 

Et cjuos clivosis Hispania mittit ab oris, 

Quiijuo ct iiativos scopulos, vitesque paternas 
Lini|U<jbant, acti intentati Martis in arma. 

Undii]uc turn riipem porrecto milite cingunt 
ObscssLim, ot propriis late dominantur in undis. 

Quid turn, quid ml '.erls sperare r en ! hostls ubique 
Cinxit ! jam terret teterrima mortis imago, 

OstcTidens vultum et stillantes sanguine crines j 
Jamque expectanti sensim confecta dolore 
iEgra fames, tacitumo implorans lumine victum ! 

At non idcirco lirmi* fiducia ccepti 
Heroi Angliaco cessit, ve1 pectoris ingens 
Consilium. Multae stat scse opponere morti; 

Turn tempestatem belli, incertosque tumultus 
Tempcrat, et placida praesens virtute serenat. 

Ipse alacri studio, promtisque laboribus xnstans. 

At pulsa, et fractis jampridem arrectior iris 
Majori assurgit coepto, immane volutat 

Gallia mortis opus. Qnippe ingentem ordine molem, 
Turrito tumidos superantem culmine fluctus 
.£difxcaiit, vastique attollunt pondcra Hgni. 

Scilicet ut caeco penitus munimine septi 
Mortem aspernentur proptorem, et fulmina missa^ 
Atquc impune igrfes tre^idos jaculentur in hostes. 
Surgit opus, furtimquc futuro funere foetum 
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Sulcat aquas longe minitans ; nec tristior ilia 
Quse sxva in miseram surgebat machina Trojam, 
Horrendum incumbens devotx desuper urbi. 

Heu Troja infelix nimium ! quod si tibi talis 
Contigerat ductor, qualis tibi, prospcra Calpc, 
Urbs.antiqua diu staret, nec Grxcia vindex 
Sttaverat immani tiimantia templa ruina. 

Quinetiam dum jam propiori froiite minatur 
Remigii species miri, peregrinaque classis, 

Alte heros taciturn volvit sub cordc triumphum 
Collccto, atque aciem attentus collustra't eunteni 
Conscius interea consurgit pectoris ardor. 

Turn clamat : — “ Vos, oh ! rupes, et sola locorum 
Relligio, innumeros nedum violata per annos ; 
Tuque adeo quxcunque ima tellure potestas 
Sxva arcana tenes ! liceat mihi, numine vestro, 

«« Tentare hoc saltern, et veteres turbare reccssus. 
Vosque etiam, socii, pars oh carissima ! mecum 
Quos una adjunxit cura et commune pcrlclum. 

Si vel tangat amor, magnorum aut cura parentuin, 
« Nunc, oh nunc ! uni supremo incumbite nisu, 
«'Et priscos reyocate animos, Gcniumquc priorcm.” 

Sic ait, accenditque acres per pectora fl.immas. 
Arma fremunt ; nec vasta ^stans immanior umbra 
Machina, nec cxdis jam jam minitantis imago 
Altuni animum, firmdsve valet deflectcre sensus. 
Protinus insolito reboant tormenta fragore 
Ignitosque globos, et fulmen missile torquent. 

Alma dies, aliis qux firustra Ixtior oris 
Surrex^sti, iterum redeuntia gaudia volvens, 

Heu ! quales ibi turn strages, qux funcra testis 
Spectabas ! espdis quajntos hinc inde tumuUus ( 
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Tc Tcdeunte, tamen, laetata est plurima mater, 

(Gallia, villarum per limina sparsa tuarum,) 

£t •natum absentem revocat, quin praemia famae 

Jam tulit, ’ cxclamat, jam nunc sua tempera lauro 
« Victrici cingit, sociis spectandus;” at illc, 

1 11c miser pcr'iit, nec rursum gaudia runs, 

Neve (lorn us, matrisvc rcducat -sura seniliii, 

Noc cleserta souaiis viciiu fistula valltv 

Ncc vero, ut tenebras nox exoptata reduxit, 

Cessavit furor, ardcliti conjccta ruina 
Sxvit adhuc longe missi vis flammea ferri. 

Continue) exustx dant moesta inecudia naves, 
Umbrosumquc vadum fumanti tramite sigiiant. 

Securi Britoncs geminata lonitrua torquent ; 

Ipse inter medios, altoque serenior ore, 

Dux late Martcm spectat sublimis opacum, 

(Scu quondam proprio vestitum fulminc numcn) 

Arma tonens, fatique velut modcratur habenas. 

Audiit insolitum sola sub nocte fragorem 
Adversum Libyx littus, longequc tremiscit 
Montanas inter latebras exsomnis Hyarna ! 

Hie labor, ct victis cessit spes ultima Gallis. 

Pnnem flamma rapit tentantem heu ! plurima frusiva, 
Pars arrepta undis, scopulisque illisa cruentls 
Decidit, ct moriens muto xgre suspidit ore. 

Turn quoque seminecos dum vix luct.mtur in undis. 
Dux ipse auxilium, si quid pia ciira juvarct, 

Hostibus heu ! miseris, ultra vix hostibus, effort ^ 
Paulatim eiuctans redit in, prsecordia sanguis, 

£t palicns taciturn testatur vultus amorem ! 

At VOS, xterno surgentes' pulmine rupes, 
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Quse spectavistls late csedemque fuganique^ 

DIcite, cum tandem peragrato victor ab orbe 
Alcides olim rediens, hlc littore vestro 
Instituit certos fines, metamque viarum ; 

Dicite, cum rutilis descendens Julius armis 
Priipum intentati perrupit claustra profundi 
Per vestros aditus : an justior inde triumphus, 

Ac quando Angliacus, flammis victricibus, Heros 
Hinc conjuratas truculento militc turmas 
Confregit, lacerasque rates, et signa per amplas 
Sparsa undas, summa victor lustravit ab arce ? 
Tuque etiam variis distracta O patria curis! 

Si quid mocstus amor, si quid pia vota valebunt. 

Sic etiam strato surgas sublimior hoste . 

Maj estate nova, viresquc a vulnere sumas. 

Nec mihi vana tides ^ jam nunc promissa futurt 
Splendida, Musa videt, Isetosque ex ordine menses. 
Ipsa suam agnoscit jam America fida parentemp 
Jam tibi per longos fines victa oceani vis 
Submittit vetus imperium, curvasque per oras 
Late aperit mundi commcrcia plena remoti, 

Salvcto, oh tandem trepidis erepta perlclis I 
iEternum invicta florescas, Anglia, fama, 

Dum, velut unda tuam quae verberat irrita Calpem» 
Incassum fracta discordia murmurat ira. 

^UL. L. Bowles, 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
1782. 
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To THE EdITOK or THE CLASSICAL JoVRNAL. 

Sir, 

I BEG leave to send you some Verses, which have, 
at least, the merit of being composed on the very spot, and of 

having served to break the tedium of Solitary travel. 

% 

I am. See. C. K. 

Cambridge, Api il 2. 1810. 


Elcgeia Scripia de Panto ad Aminim Cantahrigiensttn, 
6. No?i. Navemb. 1806. 


I, PETE quamprimum natalem, litera, terram, 
Dicito et h*c aegrA scripta fuisse manu. 

At tu Sarmaticis diductum carmen ab laris 
Accipe, sincerx pignus amicitix. 

Gaudia dum forsan Rutupina ad littora carpis, 
Nescis quot casus, heu ! quot acerba feram. 

Aura dabat primo facilis super* xquora cursus, 
Mox fractura ratem quanta procella furit ! 

Arva ego lustravi lastus spatiosa Sc)4iarum, 
Teque, Agamemnonix conscia terra Dex. 

Nunc demissa oculos, lacrymosum pallida vultlUH, 
Flebile qoid moeien^ O Elegeia, veni. 
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Corpora paulatim consumit morbus, abestque 
Luir.inibus somnus, pallor et ore sedet. 

DItatur medicus bpoliis pene inscius artis, 

Inque dies modiese diripiuntur opes. 

Ah \ quotios dixi jam fractus membra dolore : 

(Vix titubrms poterat corpora fern: genu •,) 

Sit riiihi qui citK s morbo succurrat iniquo, 

Sive venena ferat — plurima Pontus habet ; 

Vel certe oppositis nascuntur plurima Colchis, 
Altera, quie prx‘Stet, Phasias adsit, opem. 

Quot densx Scythico glomcrantur in acre nubes, 
Quot nivibus, brumsc sidcre, opertus ager ; 
Quot fluctus falso dictus cognominc volvit 
Pontus, cum Boreas flatibus urget aquas 
Crede mihi totidem crucian tur pectora curis, 
Anxietas animum, corpora morbus edit. 

Vim coeli metuo j immites cohibe, ^ole, ventua, 
Et Boreae imponas fortia vincla, pnreor — - 
Instat hyems — rapidus dicamhe ut f rigor c constat 
Ister, ut Euxinis stringitur unda vadis ? 

Tu, qui sint populi, qux sit vicinia, quxris, 

Qux terras facies ? accipe pauca, scies. 

Urbem hanc Milcto profugus posuisse colonus 
Creditur, augendx ductus amorc reu 
IncassCim 'Oppiduli quaero vestigia prisci ; 

Miraris portus rursus, Odesse, tuos — 

HIc terra in toto nihil iist deformiua orbe, 

Nec quererer casus commodiore loco. 

Si me ParthenopOi^teneat, sive aurea Roma, 

Haec nequa possim tristia mente pati. 

Vel si Palladise me detinuistis, Athenx, 

Vix ego fortpnx vulne/a SxVa querar. 
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TorvJ oculi pbpulls, trux vultus, prolixaque barba, 
Quscque iiequit cultos edere lingua sonos. 

•I Ills incomti crines, longissiina vestis, 

Hisquc Getrib, riosces Sauromatasque notis. 

Cultor abcbt, ’\nco qui sulcos vertat aratro, 
Occupat pingucm canluus aspoT Viumum. 

Arbor nulli vigct, cereali muncre glubS 
Non r-.lct, nnllo gramme ketus ager. 

Hxc terra; iacies : nil prxt*‘r flumina miror, 

Proe quibus et Tamcsis, Rhenus ct ipse, nihil : 

Anne BorystheMum mejiiorabo flumen, an Ibtrum, 
Quorum, Nile, undas vincit utrumque tuas ? 

Anne Hypanin dicani, crcbro qui vortice torquct 
I^ndas ; an cursus, lento Mekinthe, tuos ? 

Tcmporibus nostris, hostcs ncquc flumina terrent, 
Nec circunijecta splcndida terra nive. 

Dir a Sc y this rabi.dus minitatur Gall us •, ab or.l 
llellesponti.icr^Thrax fora bella mover. 

Hxc metucns Tanais canum caput extulit undis, 
Fertur ct in mcdiis contrcmcre Istcr aquis. 

Til, forsaii dum triste queror, me fortitcr ictus 
Fortunx duros vix tolcrarc putas. 

Dicitur ct gravidis -Pcligni gloria ruris • 

Has inter gentcs succubuisse malis, 

Qui novit rcrum mutatas dicere formas, 

£t mala concinno carmine Acre nucis ; 

Qui cecinit fastos,*tcneros quijusit amoro'i. 
Omnium iiiops, exul, cogitur ire Tomon. 

Qux nox ilia fuit, quantum illi frigi^ iiuusslt 
Artiis, jam vitiv dcficicnto face ! 

Quas fudit lacrymas, quanta ct suspiria duxit 
Romx, dilectx conjugis usque memor! 



3M De la Fomatirn dm Langage^ 

Fata Qete vatis plorasse feruntur iniquai 
Hirsute lacrytnis et maduisse genac. 

Urbs ‘ nunc Ovidii praeclaro nomine gaudct ; 

Ipsa ruet ; vatis fama superstes erit. 

Ne tamen invita dicar scripsisse Minerva, 
Pone elego finem, Fieri : jamque vale. 
Dissimilis nostfve tibi sit fortuna, tuxque 
Vela precor felix impleat aura ratis ! 


DE LA FORMATION DU LANGAGE, 

f'ONSIDEREE DANS LKS PLUS SIMPLES ELEMENS DE LA 
LANGCE GRECQUE. 


S y 

iL avoit fallu que les hommes, pour sc former un langage, 
fussent cdnvenus ensemble des signcs, dont ils auroient voulu 
Ic coipposer, jamais ils ne seroient parvenus d faire cette con- 
vention, puisqu’ellt exigeoit elle-memc le secours d’un langage. 
Le premier moyen qu’ils employerent entre eux pour exprimer 
Jcurs besoinsjt et qui leur fut inspire par la necessite, fut la 
pantomime *, mais la pantomime ne pouvoit les conduire a 
convenir entre eux d’une languc parjee, parce que les sigoes 
pantomimiques n'ont poftit de rapports matcriels avec les 
signes vocaux. Les uns s’addressent d Torcille, et les autres 
aux yeux ; les uns sl^erent par la faculty qu’a I’organe de notre 


' Ovidiopotp art OMtium Tyrap, qutun Qdificavit ilia magna Riwsonim 
iniperatrix Catharina. 
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voix d’exclter dans i’air divers fr^missements ; les autres, par 
celle qu ont les differentes parties de notre corps d’afFecter des 
mouvemens divers. 

Comment des langues ont-(?llcs done pris naissance ? Pax 
deux moyens que la nature a donnes a riiomme. 

Elle a voulu qu’en expirant Fair, nous rendissions des sons, 
que les grammairiens appellent des voyelL'S, parcequ’elles lie 
9ont en efFet que de simples emissions dc la voix •, ello a voulu 
que nous expirassioiis Fair, de* maniere a rciidre Fun de ces 
tons plutot que Fautre, ou ii varier !e meme son suivant les 
difFerentes aiFections dont nous serions peiietres ; ‘ elle a voulu 
enfin que, suivant Fespece de nos aiTections, ces emissions de 
voix fussent plus dSucement ou plus durcinent aspirecs. VoiJii 
clone diverscs exclamations qui expriment les difFerentes manicres 
<lont nous sommes afFectes, ct qui, sans autre interprete, les 
I'ont connoltrc a ceux qui nous entendent. Voila done une 
premiere langue, composee seulement de voyellcs plus ou molns 
fortement aspirecs. * Certaines consonnes qui, dans plusieurs 
des ces afFections, accompagnent ccs voyelles, font partie de 
cettc langue. Je Fappcllerai langue naiurclle^ pareeque nous 
ne la devons qu’a nofre organisation. 

La nature a voulu aussi que tout ce qui est susceptible dc 
mouvcmeiit causat, par ce mouvcinent, de Fagltation dans Fair ; 
que Fair agite fit un certain bruit, et que ce bruit put ctre imite 
par nos organes. VoiJa un second langage ajouie au premier. Je 
Fappcllerai langue apprise^ pareeque les liommcs Font apprise 
en frequentant l.i nature, comme nous apnfennons une langue 
ctrangerc cn frequentant des etrangors. 

Si les hommes ont eu d’abord pour langage certaines emis- 
sions naturelles de la voix, auxquelles ils ont bientot ajoute 


* On le son a dans la juic, dans l’t!onne.‘ni« nt, dans la douleur, el 

jamais il n’y a d'6quivoquc dans Tcxpressioii dc %'irlui qui Cesl 

qui peut nous fairc comprrudre comment cKaqne mouoiiyllabe dc la langue 
des Cliinois a plusieurs significatioiis. 

® Je nc dis pas axpirifen ou nspir^es ; oai louti* vo\c41l* est par clle- 
niLiiie une aspiration.* Cest ce qu'ont reconnu It s iiiamnrainii.s Orers tt 
ils ont inarqn^ tontes les voyellcs inttialcs d’uu d’aspiratioii douce ou 

rude ; mais il y a plusieurs do^r6s d.uts la force dc ri^piralion iudo> 
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rimitation des diffcrens bruits, quails ont entendus, il tCj a 
done eu d^abord parmi les homines qu’une seule langue, qu^on 
peut appeler la langue primitive, et dont toutes les autres sont 
d^riv^es* ' 

Cette opinion a ctd celle de plusieurs savans. II seroit 
trop long de deduire ici les raisons, qui ne me permettent pas 
de Tadopter. Je ne m’arretcrai qii’a une observation fondee 
6ur Fexperience. Soit qiic les dilVerentes races humaines aient 
dans Forgane de la voix et dans celui tie FouYc des difFcrences 
legeres, qui echappent aux anatomistest soit par quelqu’autre 
raison, il cst certain qiie les pcuplos ne sont pas d’acconl dans 
les plus simples emissions tie la voix, (pic nous appelons des 
voyelles : a (va), d (ame), e (projet), r ‘(succes), e (memo), 
e (bretelle), ?, o (honime), 6 (dome), ou. any iny any 7/w, 
eu. * D’autres peuples nianquent d’unc grande p-.inic de ces 
Emissions s plusieurs ne peuvent prononcer Vuy d’autres ne 
peuvent prononcer Voii ; la plupart n’ont pas la voyellc cu. 
Nos voyelles nasales sont inconnues au plus grand nombre. 
Nous n avons qu’un / / les Russes en ont deux. Certains 
peuples joignent aux voyelles des aspirations plu.i ou moins 
rudes. Les Grecs on avoient trois : I’une marquee long temps 
par notre //, et ensuite par Fesprk rude Faiitre par le gamma: 
et la troisiemc par le khu Les Slaves ont l^aspiration du glagoly 
et celle du khier ; les Allcmands le ha et le r//. Quelqaes-uns 
out des cfxclamations ou interjections, qui Icur sont naturellcs, 
et qup d’autres ne connoissent pas : tcllcs sont cellos des Grecs, 

$et/, aTTara*, ottoHT, sXfXsXEAfv. 

Voila pour ce que j’appelle la langue. naturcllc. Quant a la 
langue que j’appellc apprise^ et qui coiisistc dans Fimitation 
des differens bruits, elle varic comme lt?s peuples. Chacun 
d’eux forme a sa manierc les onom^topees ou mots imitatifs, 
soit qu’ils entendent diffei'emmcm les bruits qu’ils imitent, soit 
que leur organisation les porte u les imitcr tFune maniere dif- 
ferente. Quelqucs Ungues sont restecs enfantines et manquent 
de plusieurs elemens des notres : relies sont certaines langucs 


* Je n*ai pnk la vo\f ne c/i, parrci|.iVlIo n'rxiste chez nous, que 

pour les yeux, ct a Ic sou dc ay rt tanlol cclui de 
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• 

de TAfrique ct de la mer du Sud. Les onomatopees de ces 
langues nc peuvcnt done etre les notres. 

II faudroit savoir toutes les langues originales ou meres, ct 
mertie avoir frequente tous l<?i peoples, pour corinokre les 
emissions naturellcs de leur voix, les consonnes qui s'attachent 
le plus naturcUement pour eux a ces emissions dans I’expres- 
sion des affections de Tame, et toutes les manieres de former 
les onomatopees. , 

Mais comme la langue Grecqae, et presque toutes celles que 
Von parle aujourd’hui dans TEurope, paroissent se rapporter 
a Line origine commune ; comme surtout Porganisatioii des 
Grocs paroit avoir peu diffcrc de la notre, e’est dans la langue 
Grecque que je vaiJ*cherchcr les exeinplcs des deux principes 
que j*ai poses sur la formation du langage. 

La voyclle a marque radmiratlon, la surprise ; elle exprime 
aussi la joic, la plainte, ct la douleur. Examinons une partie 
des richesses qua procurees a la langue Grecque cette seule 
Yoyelle, 

Dans rctonnemcnt> <lans radmiratlon, elle sc prolonge, et 
la poitrine exhale beaucoup d^air. De-la vient qu’elle a signifie 
d’abord seul ce que dans la suite, quand on a eu trouve les 
Inflexions qui distinguent les verbes, a signilie le verbe ixf 
je souffle^ qui a son tour a produit le substantif Ta/r. * 

L’fl, dans les mouvemens qui out dc la vivacite, qui donnent 
quelque peine, qui causent quelque fatigue, se proIonVc moins, 
rt cst ordinairement suivi d’une aspiration. Ceux des Fran 9 ais, 
qui ne savent que leur 'langue et la langue L-.Htiiie, qu’lls pro- 
noncent aussi comme leur langue, connolssent peu les aspira* 
tions, et la plupart meme n’aspirent pas du tout. Mais les 
Allemands, les peuples de langue Slavonne, les E?>pagnols, les 
Florentins, connoissent i\es aspirations plus ou moins fortes, 
et il en est une que plusieurs d’eiitre eux dosignont par la 
lettre g. Le g est aussi une aspiration pour les Grecs modernes, 
et 1 ’on pent croire qii’il en etoit de mem€ pour les Grecs an- 
ciens. ^ Ainsi Valpha suivi iVwn gamma etoit pour eux un a 


* j'exkale; jc tlrssi’i h' •par Ic * 

* Les Grecs, devtiit «, u, |u'0iuuu'«sit !r foibU'ra»:iit, niaii 

di* la gori^e, comme s'llii vouloii^nt sc cl font srntis apr'js cette 
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•uivi d’une aspiration. L’aspiration ay> ct aycc la terminaison 
distinctive des verbes, ayw, a eu un grand nombre dc signifi,* 
cations dilS§rentes. Elle exprimoit ruction de pousser devant 
sen, de conduire, de porter, cFattirer, de ravir, de briser, de 
ravager. 

Quaiid on cut donne a Tel^imcnt du verbe les formes, qui 
cn distinguent les pcrsoimes et Ics temps, la troisieme personiie 
du pr^torit passlf du verbe ayso, ^xrai, et sans augment axrai, 
produisit le mot axT»;, nvag(^j pareeque les cotes de la mor 
ofirent des brisures, des anfractuosites, des enfoncemens, des 
baies, des portes, des golfes. Le mot axriv, rm/on, a la meme 
origine, parcequ’un rayon semble fend re ct briser les images, 
^ moins qu'il ne vienne de la syllabe imkativc «x, dont nous 
parlerons plus bas. 

En parlant des inflexions figuratives des noms, des verbes, 
et de leurs. temps, nous nous eloignons beaucoup dc la langue 
naissante. Pour elle, le nom, le verbe, et scs temps n’avoient 
rien qui les distingufit entre eux ; ils n’avoicnt d’autre forme 
que leur Element constitutif : ainsi Va suivi d’une aspiration 
exprimoit toutes les idees reprcseiitees par les differens mots 
que nous venous de rapporter. 

La meme aspiration ay suivu? d’un «, marque la joie, rad- 
miration, aha. De-la ayafjLaiy f admire, ou plutot feprouve 
un sentiment d’adminition, de surprise mclee dc joie : ayiw, 
je rivere, pareeque Tobjet qu’on revere est cclui qui inspire de 
Tadmiration. De cc verbe sont derives dans la suite ayaWf, 
digne dPetre revire, bon, brave, gerureux ; dyaWaj, j'orn.e, je 
pare, parcequ’on se plait a orner cc qu’on revere, et ayakf^u^ 
toutc espece iX'ornemens, de parurc, ct meme la statue d'un 
dieu, pareeque e’est reverer une divinite que de lui eriger 
une statue. 

C'est aussi de Taspi ration ay qu'est venu le mot ayo;, 
admiration, forfait, expiation : acceptions qui paroissent con- 
traires entre ellcV, et qui se Uent par le rapport qu’out 


Jettre nnc rspiration, nunnic fli eJlc /'•toit siiiviK d’unc h, Ainst *c 
prooonce Devant j, », &c. il «c prononce coniine un ♦ ; >.»V, xA# — 

iiU, Voycz la RUthede ptmr upjmnulrc k$ I^ndpet 
ie la Langue Oreetjae vulgaire, par le P. TU>tnaSi 
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ensemble Tadmiration et riiorrcur; dies sent tvoutes deux 
melees d’etonnement. 

C'est encore la ineme racinc qui a produit Tadverbe ay^tv, 
bcaiicoiipy parcequ’une grande quantite excite la surprise. 

La voycllc a peut etre preccMee on bui\ie d’liiie aspiration 
plus forte que Ic ^amma ; e’e^t cdlc* qiie les Allemands 
designent par le c/r, et que lc;> Gvecs cxprimoicrit par la 
Iet|^ X- * 

iTa voyelle Uy preceJee de Taspiration que rcpiesei'le Ic yj 
fait ouvrir considerablemcnt la boudie, ct y c\uise un grand 
vide. Dc-la X^'**'-* hiVillrry /v/fr'.' 'A\’ awe de g/aads 

Vdiiy f/fjnr fi/ir grai^de nvethney un grand lidey ct plui-iciirs 
autre mots, noms on verbes, qui e\priineiit I ; vac’a.’ie, la priva- 
tion, le brsuin, aiissi I'acii^ai de so retiiLr, parcoqu’ori lai-.se 
vide r^Mulroit d*ou Ton se retire. ‘ 

La meme voyell-a, suivie de l.i meme a -/.'’a'..; ion yyy exprimo 
un vsentiineni lioulouieux, ei do coil; f cla'.n.Ai.o.i sc sour 
formes les mc;t*s * '^X \d‘ ‘ilP 

/(odraUy et tous los derives de cv-*- mnis. 

I/exclamalion ai ne i/aroit p cire plus dlllicile a Torgani- 
fation de rhomme que celk‘ en a : ai o\pvlmo la plainto, et 
souvent ejle ^e repetc plusicuvs I'oi^. Dc-la Ic \Cibe 
goiniS; ala'A.'y fri,\fc, 

Mais le premier produit de cette owl matlon a cto^le vo;be 
dlu:. Considere coinme une cxprebsic.a dc la .soirrVm.ee, il ^e 
trouve dans son derive 7V m€iltr(dft\, Jr fris gousstf cirs 

g«'Wi/.v.svw/<v/.v, et dans les mots youjfw.ntc, , 

f/rs/ith'Cy (Uruiir indant dc la \u . s^.., dLiniurj dcs 
'‘t riiitou qui legiie sur cux.. 


■ IIp chuo^, l)«i M *. 1)1 , a « r 'omoi’i D 

■y fiffKiv, If aCyi't^iU, X'* ' '* *■'> J** t f • 'i 'n , Jc 

vCvloi^nt\ je mis l ufitihle lU *:ontttur: >".t. ooi !\0 oi.* - i. : tinucrvant 

1,1 niciiio sieiiifiratiuii , v c ; j.i. r. .. i , ^ i'ttat 

d un iionniic qui rr-lo //iiti ouitrh^ h ,/ ‘if /. ‘i-'/U . • - o i !e vcrbe 

qui « \primf* rrt i 11 .v’t ii t’mi ^k'u oopiniiaut <!•; la ni#- o v 5oit 
I’une di's |»lu'- ft<'(Hidcs cc* qui inontu* loniuicnt une l.ci .ac ticL-aco::v;%cU 
<1 pu sc forint r d un petit nomln j «l oU iueii^. 

No. II. • 


c 
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Le verbe aiw n’est quelquefois quc rexpression da souffle, 
et se montrc comine synonymc d’ax’. ‘ Lc souffle etant re- 
garde comme lc principc de la vie, lc verbe ilx a aussi slgnifie 
scntir^ parceque vivre cst sentir, ct qii’il scnible n’y avoir plus 
de sentiment. D'atx, cn cc sens, est venu aiVSco, aiVCavo/xai, 
je sensj fcntendsy je comprends .* dc-la cst aussi vcnu oHixay lc 
safig, parccqu on a attribu6 au sang Li clialeur du souffle, on 
esprit Vital. Comine la premiere acception du verbe a^ost 
Texpression du soujjlcy Timpetuosite du souffle de rail* a fait 
donner i ce verbe Texprcssion d^in mouvement rapide ct 
impetueux comme le vent ; cst ce qu*on rcconnoit a son 
derive a/Tcrx, 7V me port Cy je me lunrc ave^: impriooisiu'. 1/im- 
petuosite dcs inouvemens de Li cbevre a fa*t nommcT cct 
animal De-la est venu le mot qiii slgniiie A*, ct 

qui, avant que les homines eussent Tidee d‘un siecle, a signihe 
une perlode indctermlnee de temps. Le temp', luit avec la 
rapidite d’un souffle impetueux, Aussi le moi ulxv signifie- 
t-il quelquefois la vie. 

Nous nous sommes peut-etre arretes trop long-temps sur 
les differentes significations et sur les prod nits du son a; mais 
nous sommes loin d’en avoir epuise toute la fccondite. 

La nature a voulu que le son e exprimat la pL.iiitc, dans 
ce sens il est d’ordinaire plu^icurs Un^ repele. II cst diflicile 
de trouver pourquoi les Grecs, on le pen pie dont ils tircrent 
leur origine, firent dc ce meine son lc signe de rcxistcncc. 
Seroit-ce parceque riiomme marque, lo premier instant de son 
existence par la plainte, et quc son organe encore foible 
exprime cette plainte par le son c II esl plus vraisemblable 
que, sous le rapport de rexisteikcc, ils n’ont considere dans 
Telement e quc Texpression d un souffle doux et bienfaisant, 
et qu’ils lui ont fait signifier cc que nous exprimons par 
respircr. 

slgnifie je suis. Avant que la langue 
eut des inflexions de.'itinecs a distlnguer les diiFi6rei\tcs parties 


* — T.'tii fi>oy ».'»/ ’iT.p. lih, XV. v. VfiV. 

Parceque Je soupitfis mon ame, piirccque j** croyoi^ n-rulre I^* 

deniier icupir. 1)^? y Ktistutljc derive ot 4»w ( . y T : 'i,. 
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flu discours, le mcme son e etoit le verbe exister^ le pronom 
personnel indeterm ine so/, et le pronom posscssif de la 
troisieme personne. Dans ce dernier sens il a pris la termi- 
naison of, eoc, sieii ; il est reste pur, comnie pronom per- 
sonnel, 6. 

Il pas etonnant que le son e, ayant etc regarde comme 
rexprcssiori de rexistcnce, solt dcvcnu celle du bien physique 
et moral. Ainsi Ton truuve plusieurs fois dans Homere le 
geiiltif phirlel exjjv, que signifie le^ buns. On trouve cliez le 
meine poeto le mot qui de memc qu\\);, paroit signiher 
bon. * 

La memo racine prodult le mot /.r'utaups : c’est la 
'•il'jon OLJ nous sentons le micux le plaislr d’exister, c’est 
eelle ou la nature se prepare a nous reiidrc heureuce i’exis- 
tonce, cV-'ot colie, ou le soultle de i’.vlr est le plus agreable. 
Suivant Eustathe et le grand EtymologUte, le mot signifie 
aussi le sang et le souffle. Il vient cone en effet du son ?, 
con-ddere comine Texpression du souffle, " et fait soup 9 onner 
i’.uicienno existence du verbe Jc soiiffiCy qui ne se trouve 
y\\\< que dans le sens de prrmeftrCj iaisserfaire. 

(2uand ou n'a pour’ tout le fonds dc la lanjue que des 
toy dies, (5n est oblige de leur donner une sigriheation tres- 
oiendue : ainsi = a signiile aussi dirCy parlor ^ vxy 
dicoyloquor ; ijv, i;, dixiy dixit. ^ Quelque hasard a pi> diriger 
ces institutions du langage, ct la memo voyelle a pu exprimer 
dej sensations difTeremos -et mcme centraire*. On rit sur 


't wf' i:.QC l.'j xiiv. V. 5C8. 

Hu"., • lild. Lb. u V 39:. 

.’E^; -r«.f ’A/xV**' Lb. 'XI!. f S6. 

On tronrr ©rcl (Jdyst. lib. Till, v f'v.'i. fioM la Tneifgvni 9 

V. .k;, nafiis i! est rccoiiou qut* k I’ommfnctmcnt de ce dernier 
pocme, jusqu’an vers 116, it ujout^ posl^neurment p:ir uii porte qui a 
(r.olif d*iniiter IK^siodc, ct qui aura pris le mot daiu Hoiitrie. Vidi 
IV. ('luicti nottr in Thcogoniatn. • ^ 

* Voila qui uppuie foftemecit moa opinion sur rcripiue du son i pris pear 
kigtic de^jilbxistcjice. * 

» 

' Vide Etym. 31ag. p. 416. 
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les.^Uatre royelles a, h o. On se plauit sur les tvois 
voyelles e, o. Comment a-t-on pu s entendre ? Nous 
Vayons dit. On s’est entendu, parceque remission dc Va qui 
rit est bien difFerente de cclle de Va qui se plaint. On s’est 
entendu, parceque la societe etoit composec d’uu petit nombre 
4’individus. On s’est entendu par Thabitude, comme la nour- 
rice entend la langue de son nourrisson. 

Le son i partage souvent avec le son c unc memc signili- 
Cation. Tous deux expriment le mouvement progr^ssif que 
nous tendons par les mots marcher^ al/rr. Kii rotranchant 
rinflexion finale qui figure I’infinitif dans les mots ’/=va<, I'asv, 
ifL€vs€h il ne rcste que la voyellc i, et e’est tout cc c^ui 

appartient a la langue primitive. II cn est de memo en Latin: 
itve (aller), e-o (jc vais), i (va). 

Ayec une aspiration rude, les deux sons ?, i signiiieni 
jetevy lancery veiir : Vw, 'iyy iyS^nvoiryJc lanre^ 

vetSi &c. elaa, e<y6r,{f velcmrnt ; IfjLUTioVy ^nantrcfff. Dc-la 
aussi inusite, action dc placer^ placement : d’ou vieiit le 
compose facullc de placer enscmblcy iniclligcnrcy parcc- 

que Fintclligence consistc a bien placer les idecs, a les co- 
ordonner. De-la est encore venu iVitriot/, desirer ; parcc- 
qu’on se jettc, on s’elancc, au moins par la ponsee, vers 
Tobjet qu’on desire. 

Ces meraes elemens g, i, donnent Vfw, placer^ assepir; 
iZopoiif iKofj^otiy je massieds, * 

On nc doit pas etre etonne de vo’r le memc element bigni- 
fier envoycrj lancer^ placer^ asseoir : ccs difi'erentes actions 
font Tefifet de mouvemens qui out eiitrc eux de la ressem- 
blance, quoique plus forts, ou plus doux. Cest ainsi que 
dll verbe mittae (envoycr) les Fran^ais ont fait leur verbe 
mettrcy qui sign! fie placer ^ poser. 

Le son i, suivi d\inc autre voyclle, a produit cliez les 
Grecs un grand voiombre d exclamations qui exprimoient la 
douleur, la joie, I’indignation, Ic mepris, la veneration : Ta, nj, 
\cVJy icD, <»• De cettc demise exclamation cst venu le mot 


* Ce acroit un aasoi Iob^ tra\ail que de pissenibler ct de coniptirtoiis lea 
jBOts, qui, ildAs la langue Oivcque, dement dci deux eoni « et ». 
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tciij, voiXf clammr; Tcxclamation la, devenue nom aubstantif, 
a eu la meme signification. 

Comme Texplication ly) exprimp la joie, que la jole cst ordi- 
iiairemcnt accompagnec de forge, et qidcllc exige meme le 
clegrc de force necessaire a la sante, ‘Ut a aiissi signifie la forct. 
De-la le verbe inusite laa;, dont 1 arjcieime existence est prouv6e 
par cclle dcs verbes ly.Lxy pc^aicy j* je sins et 
/Ior 2 ssa?it: 

L’cxclaination la, if, iy, a pu proJuire rancient nom de 
Dieu, iaJ, d’autant plus qu’eilc p.iroit avoir cLe religieiise, 
comme on le voit par Ir- qui st‘ prononcoit dans le culte 

d’ Apollon, 

li’exclamation 12 a produit le vcTbu \.Ly-j.^ qui ne se trouve 
plus que dans son derive f 

i) et 01 out ete rexprossion d'unc action, d’un mouvemciu 
qu'acxompagne quelque difliculte, qui cau e quelque peine, 
comme Tactioii de porter, celle de punster. Le verbe cx ne 
se trouve phis, mais on trouve son derive Jr renue 

quelque eho^e^ jc pousse aver rfjhrt, Du pretdiit de ce verbe 
s’est forme (pii sc trouve dans le compose chaser 

et je poursuis. ^ 

De rexTrlamntion oi vient je povlVy qui signifie aussi je 
pcfisey parcequ’il n'est ricn que Ton porte plus constamment 
avec soi quo sa pensee. • 

Les anciens Grccs exprimerent par le son v IVcouloipciif 
d’un fluide, ct firent le v^rbe Ofiv, pleireoir- ^De-li sembleiiL 
etre venus uoaj, Veau^ <’t 1(^ vcvbe je chaute i 

pareeque Ics .sons, dans le chant, semblent couler comme uii 
fluide. 

Indopendamment dcs so^s purs dont les signes portent le 
nom de voyclles *, il y a des combinaisons de voycllcs ct de 
consonnes si naturclles a riiomnie, qu’il a dCi les enoncer de 
lui-mCmo, sans recourir a riniitation. II n’L%t done pas necos** 
sairc de chercher lies onomatopecs dans les mots ijui sont 
derives de ccs combimdsons si faciles. 

Les deux syllabes de cc genre* qui doivent obtoiiir la pre- 
miere place, sont celles, gue nous entendous les enfans pro- 
noncer ’ti'eux meme les prcpnicrcs, pa ct mu* 
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Pa^ chez plusieurs peuples, signifie le pere. Comme les 
hommes sont fort attaches a la propriete, cette syllabe, qu’ils 
prononcent aisement, cst au^si celle par laquelle ils Tojit ex- 
primee : 9 r««?, a signifie jt possede : il a aussi signifie je 

presse, ^ao-o-co, derive de parcequ’on prcsse, on entassCf 
on serre ce qu'on possede. Lc meme verbe a encore exprime 
I’action de paitre, pareeque les troupeaux furent une dcs pre- 
mieres possessions de Thoinme. De-la wio/iai, je me repais^ 
je me nourriSi je mange^ et derive de Trao/xai. De 

la troisieme person ne du preterit passif TreTrarai, ct sans aug- 
ment, Taruh ferme le mot irarijg, le phe^ idee qu’avoit 
dabord exprimee la seiile syllabe xar, ou cette meme 
syllabe redoublcc. Avec la terminaison Eolienne en axu) il 
a produit je fais paUre^ &c. 

Quoique la syllabe -ra ait signifie perc^ elle paroit avoir 
reciproquement signifie eiifanf^ et avoir produit le mot Tai$, 
pareeque le pere aura employe pour designer Tcnfant la pre- 
miere syllabe qu’il lui cntcndoit pioaoncer, ou pcut-ctre paree- 
que le pci? presse son enfant Jans ses tendres caresses, ou 
bien encore pareeque son enfant est sa propricte la plus chere. 
On sent bien que, dans une telle marierc, je dis quelquefois 
cc qui me paroit vraisemblable, sans pretendre le donner pour 
certain. 

La fyllabe pa a signifie la mere et la grand’mere, pappriy 
pippuj ct le verbe pappdvy parler a la maniere des enfans. ' 
Mata a exprimtv comme itaxj Taction de manger de se nmtrrir; 
e’est ce qu’indique le verbe paowpai ou /xawcS/xai, form6 du 
futur de /xaa. Il exprime aussi un sentiment de sollicitude 
ct Taction de cherchcr avec empressement. Il a du cette 
acception a la sollicitude d’une mere pour son enfant, a sa 
recherche de tout ce qui pent lui plaire et appaiser scs 
douleufs, 

De pau) sont «enus les substantifs pa^^if et pxrri$, le sein de 
la mcnc, et pi^a^ sorte de pate nourrissante. 


* Comme les enfans prononcent sonvwt le verbe a eu la 

v^jne acc<*ption. 
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De la syllabe va cst venu v«yy»j, la tatiic. De c^tte meme 
syllabe se sont formes les verbes vaco, va/oj, je coiilcy jc nage^ 
yhahite^ u Ic substantif yut^u^Jluidr^ liqueur. 

La syllabv -ti iie semble guere plus difTicilc a prononcer que 
la syllabe •na. Nos oufinis la rcdoublent pour exprimer un 
besoln naturel e'en etoit un aussi qu’ellc exprimoit chez Ics 
Grecs : jc bois. La syllabe tto avoit Ic meme sons, comme 

on Ic voit par les mots iroroc^ rrUfjLu^ hoisson. Lcs*syllabe 3 
9re et TTO exprlmerent aussi cles idees relatives a la generation, 
TfOf, •TTOJi;. lia syllable xo finit par s’appliquer a quelque 
ouvrage que ce fut, parce qu’on prodiiit, et qu’on engendre en 
quelque sorte ce Ton fait : x^Aio'.,jc Jais, 

Je passe a des mots primitifs d’un autre genre, dont il n'est 
pas besoin de chcrcher roviginc dans les onomatopees, et qui 
ont du leur nuissance a la nature de notre organisation. 11 
sufHra do rapporter un petit nonibrc de ccs mots. 

Unc substance cn putrefaction nous rcmplit la bouche de scs 
cxlulaisoiis infectes, et nous cblige a rejoter cct air impur, ce 
qui nous fait prononcer ^ri*. Dc cette syllabe vient Ic verbe 
rrjM^ qui sigiiifie fain* pourrird Du verbe tmJu; a derive ttvS:/;, 
qui est plus en usage ct qui a Ic meme sens. 

Si Ton. nc fait que ci^acher la salive, ce qui arrive dans le 
degout, dans lo nitpris, on fait entendre Ic son xu ou tt-j, 
d’oii est Venn rrrjw^jc crachc : inais si I'on tire avec elVort dc sa 
gorge uiie epaisse mucosite, on fait entendre le soji 
les Grecs ont fait ;^gf]w,7rxo,a:^l, je crachc, Dans la meinf cir- 
constance on fait entendre atis^i le son era, d’ou nos peres ont 
fait le verbe cracher. 

Pour s'eviter le degout de rcccvoir un air fetide, et la pcinc 
dc le rejetcr, on le repousse loin de sa bouchc en lan 9 ant un 
iwx trair, ce qui fait prononcer ^sy, <^y. De cette forte 
effusion d\iir le verbe a signific d’abord^’e souffle^ comme 
on le voit p.ir forme du futur do cc i^crbc. 11 a signifie 

ensuite, par extension, jV mcis aujour^je j^roduis^ 

f engendre i la nature, qui cst la grande gencratricc, a ete 

t 

- ^ _ * — 

• Ou trouve lo futur du verbe duns VlUadCy liv. iv. v, 17 1. - • • *2.; hr'* 

uf.tfa *v r^c.' . * 
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4u(n;. Cest qu’en cmettant ses productions, elle 
semble les souffler hors de son sein. De sont derives 
lepere; graine^ geimc ; pnvxifeiigtndreijcproduis. Jc 
Crois que le mot sctt^vc, pere, vient aussi cle ^uco; uTr^ug pour 
dbTTO ^voov oil celui qui souffle hors de lui.' 

Je n’ai parcouru qu’une partie des mots, qui appartiennent a 
ce que j'appelle la langue natindlc^ ct j’cn ai deja trouve plus 
qu*il n’^n faut pour former lo vocabulaire d'liommes sauvagcs 
qui n’ont que dcs besoins tres-bornes et aucuno iiidustrie. 

Je passe a ia partie du langage naissant, que appelee 
langue apprise^ parce que la race d'hommes qui a domic nais- 
r.aiice aux Grecs en a forme lc» moi^ cn /mitant Ics differens 
bruits de la nature, Les peuples ont taut varic eutre eux dans 
la maniere d’entendre ct d’imitor ccb bruits, ct ‘^oiivent aussi 
c6s imitations ont subi avec le temps de tels changemens, qu’on 
ne peut se flatter de reconnoitre toutes les ouomatopces. Jo. 
me contenterai d*en nipportor quclques unes/* 


' ’Aw:^;. ffheo''. l<!yl. In. v. i:>.) 'Af* oC r.; -r'i.vy, (Sehol.) 

• % 

* Les Oiccs le bruit du loiiurrrc par /5^oy(^p.TM ;*) les Slaves, pat 

Hfrom ; les Latins, par ton (fonitiv.) Nous oxj)riinoiis le biiiil de»* pros'.e* 
moiidus p.ir hour (bourdon, murdoimi r } ; les (trees roxpiimoieiit par jS:*. 
(&z;a^{{u.) Vs out rendu la \oix du cIumuI par yri^ Latins I'oiit 

exprim^'C par hin (iiinnirc;, et nous I iinitniis pur hai (heuuir). 

Notio organisation ne hoiks peiinel pas d’liiiitrr pailUitcincnt les (lifTerrns 
bruits quo. nous fait enf^uidie la nature. Nous nc ies imitons qu'a pen pre.s,et il y 
a dcs differences dans ia nnnicre *lont les eiitendent on Its iniilent les diffrrcn.s 
individus. Les organes eiicure. novices d’homiiies saiivages qui cunnnencerent a 
sc fairo uilc langue en imitant dc.s bruits natiirels, diirent pioduirc line imitation 
encore plus imparfaite. Ces honirnrs n'a\oieiit pas les oi gain s plus exci c.es 
<|ue ceiix dcs enfans (pti comniene.ent a parloj*. ImI maniere dont les rnfaiis 
imiffefit. cc qirils entendent, nous pent apprendre quelle fut coJIe des sauvages. 
Je vais placer ici cc que j’ai appris d'un enfant de quinze. niois que j'ai observe 
depuis Ic moment de su naissancc. 

Vtis cinq on six mois/ d proiiouca de liii memc hovhov, ahou; vr qui nous 
rtofttre comment nbou sjgnific pere cn Arabe, Conime I'enfarit n'entcmioit pas 
pfononctr cc mol autoiir du lui, il cessa de I cinployer, et I’ouhlia. 

Qiielque trmp.s upres il pronon^ja Ic’i.^yllabrs wi/icf pa, que sousent il redoii- 
blnit. Je croi.s^pic lasyllabc ma fut pronoac^u la piemiere. Je ne lui ai jamais 
cntendii prononcer les sylUbes afn, qui signifieqt pen sur nne grande ( tendiic 
dtul^be. 




De la Formaiion ^ Lar^gCt ^17 

Plusieurs animaux out tiro Icui iiom de leur crls : aiiisi dans 
Je nom du bccuf, les Grecs n'ont fait qii’iniitei le mugisse- 
nicnt de ce quudiupcdc. 


II rnlt MtUl sotivont noinmpr l<i lo, :ipp( U'<‘ D'lcid ; M t’tjrinii Ip 

not /fitj «’t rr tut !«• iiojn ijuM doiiiia a loirtej* U s iViiniiCh i^iu iivoU ut im 
liinip .1 pru pn s • 

I'm* sn iioininOc tut pour lui y^/d/j pt cf.* fiit It ucm 

doiujii A tou*<'b K‘s iiiixtjiuHv's il tumvoit qucl'pu* n '■m iiil)laiK o 

f lnuthm‘. il rapplitiuu sur-toiit i» imo hiitu if* chi / kitUK'U*- il iikoit ‘*01 s 
Ifs .soii'> pi' Muliv till iuil iioiiN ( Jltiiiu nt tiait. iJitii siLniitl.i, Itiii^rue 

tdliptirjur, til'iins tihtz Ui laitnrc. 

liu mol bonne il fit. l/o: il tlit ntu pour y/iu bourn ; ho vinuum ptjur mu ionut 
rniimnn. 

Il ])iit "out an siirrr : il 011 tlriiiancla '■oii\c*ut, rt dc cc mot il lit uL 
Avaiii outoiulii <l« s cliain ticis priuuuict*! /lur, il appt la liUi k-. r)ip\au\ Pi 
routp> lis ouU's tlo M>itiiipv. J>(‘s Ifiuiiips lui appmi Tit iioimn<r le rlu'\al 
Hada ; m;u^ les soilmps poutiimt' i* ul do v‘,n)prloi Iiiu\ 

Dans If mol nft.'^c ii nc tut thippo ipjc tie !.i lettn‘ s*, rt In pronon^a srule, rn 
applicant !.i laiiifUP coiidv Irs drills siipriit nrt*s. .sans \ jolndre Ic son d'onc 
tonpIIo. Dans la suitp, roininr on lui ili’^oit ^oiuont qit'i st-ce que cV*/ que ceia? 
rn Iiii inonliani drs ft risps, iI Irs a))p(‘l:i Coiir ob^i rvaiimi nous 

motiti'p foiunit lit line suitr dr mois altrips tiiinu* vpu lipio l\ i> un spul mot pn 
p,.«s;iut tlans luif lamriMi t ‘lutnirrio. Ainsi irs 'run-s rut tbiuic li‘ mot i^tnmbou^, 
iioiii qu'.U. tlomM*u; a la mIU* tU* ('tui-tauTinoidf, on l UTfudaul dc*s Grecs repo- 
tcrsoiiNMii r'.t , a !a iillt. On a souvnit tlif a reiitaiit dont jo parle, 
/’/c»u/.s i;U‘Hi u (a t> /t, ol ilf-Ia il a tbnm* Ic iiud talfto pour t< tr. 

Dll mot rui/ip rfutUnt a t'lit itm. i'ci iM inplc pour monwer conimenT 
il ehature Ic.s mots tpi’il suit, el foinmcnt ii rn roiraiiche soiiM'nt Us rnnsoii- 
nc-s. 11 on ost donl il tail dos aspiiatiout^ , 1111 cochou a otr ];our lui uu 
hohnn. * 

II nc eoniioit cMicoro d’autie \erlu* quo boive^ qu’il pronoiirp hcu\ rt dont il 
pst vr.iiscinl>|al)k» qu'il liiit un substantd*. Tons les verhoA tbnuent ties ellipse^ 
dans sa lansriio. iStmnn papa siefnifie, j'ai iHungv du nanan qve m'a donne papa, 
oil jp reux t'tre inn tv dons le cnbititl de /aipa, p^iur lui deniamhr du nanan. Hue 
mnmnn signilic, t'lU el* 011 cuivm aite maman. * 

Pour soHtir t onibion il ost ditricilo dc rccomioitro les ononiutop<.os on U s 
noms onipnintrs d'linf lancup par dos otmiigors, ot snr-tout parties sauvajiO.'*, 
il faut so nippeler qiic le 110111 de ItougaiiniUe tit Pai^rtU'i pour U-? Taitiens. 

Ibir lungiio pourroit done ^irc rompo^Po toiilo entiere d’onomatopfcs, sans 
qu’il fut also d’on reconnoitre aiicune. Uiio langiio pourroit aussi etro rm- 
pnint^p. de cello d’un autre pouple, sans qnc cc people cn enicndit lui seal mot. 
Cello derniore proposition est prou\w |tir le mot quessissUf signi 6 ani dos cer>>es 
dans la langiic de I'cnfi^nt dc quiiirc itiofs ; elle Test par une autrV expression dc 
notre enfant, non plus de in mais de seize. 11 a vii soineiit passer la gen- 
darmerie d’elite, et il a entendu dire que c’^toit la troupe de Bonaparte : de- 
puis ce temps il appclic tont soldat Btapalv, On Ini a dii que les soldats foi- 



Dc la Formatiom du hangagty 

Kfm^ xf s, xgi, xgo, sont devenus par rimitation rcxpression de 
diffetentes sortcs de bruits: xgiKcoyje craque ; xqix,vj^je rends tin 
bruit dhagreable ct importun ; xg/fw, je fais le bruit d!un essieu 
mat graisse ; xgoSfso, je croasse comvtie un cot'beau* Le nom 
jiieme du corheauy xogatf, est unc imitation de son cri. 
clatncur rauque^ riolcnte vociferation ^ xgoti^cjoyje l ocfere. 

On a donne une cresselle a Tenfant dont j’ai parle dans la 
dernierc 'tiote. II avoit alors dix-sept mois. II a eu quclque 
peine a fairc jouer cet instrument; mais aussitot qii’il y est par- 
\cnu ct qu*il en a ou observe le bruit, il Ta appele cricrac. 

expriment le bruit dc quelque chose qui se 
brisc cu sc decliiic. De-la pY,yj)^ pijywjai^ ^ryvjiVj je brise ; 
t; 'aye/, impartait d^ Tinusitc /raya.', qui a le meme sens ; iaxc;, 
kaillonSi vetemens deck ires- 

Ilsira imite le bruit que Ton fait cn frappant quclque chose: 
TetTa(iiyTra.ii^<rui^jc frappe^ II exprime aussi le bruit quo Ton fait 
cn frappant la terre dans Taction dc marcher. Dc-la Trara:/;, 
je Joule aux pieds^ je mnrchc^ et Taro;, promenade^ d’ou Ic* 
peripateticiens ont tire leur nom. Nous disons, dans le lan- 
gage trivial, en parlant d’un cavalier, il va pafatn patata. C’cst 
peut-etre aussi de pa, syllabc voisinc de ,Ta, qiTest venu 
^YifjLt.je marche. 

U\oL^ ttAi;, representent aussi le bruit de certains coups : 
xAayco, ^rA^ya^, •K\i]o'<Tui^je frappri IW^ayoy, qui prouve Tancicnne 
existence de Tinusitc 'rr/.kyaj^ comme £T>.>;yoy prouve celle de 
IJyxr/Yii cn Eolien ct cn Latin TrXaya, ploga^ (coup^ 
blessure.) 

Lcs syllabcs ?«, ?s, ct mcme fa;, paroissent avoir etc regardccs 
(omme ayant quclque rapport avec Ic bruit de Teau bouillante, 
ou d*unc substance brulante qui tombe dans Teau. ZicoJ'eprauve 
une grande chalcur^je hous^ Cette ideeMe chaleur a etc ctendue 
a la chaleur vivifiante, dont Tabsence amene la cessation de la 


soient pon pox, qoand il entend toniicr et qii*en lai demmde ce qne c*cst 
qua cc bmit, il r^nd qne c*cit Bonpeie, Cela est li^ ; car il faat bicn que 
les id^ca qui nonsont pas primitives soient li^es avee d'autres dont ellcf r^sitl- 
teot* Mais snpposoos on people d la place de Tqnfant. Qoi tronveroit jamais 
lea.dlli}noiis par lesqnels il auroit tire de la langoe Fran^ aise le nom qn'il den^ 
■erqit an tonnerre ct cclni qu’il donneroit aq^ berises ? , 
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vie : Ki'JOjje vis ; la vie ; fwov, /but ce qui viU De-la vient 
aussi le nom de I’autcur dc la cbaleur vitale, dc I’Etre qui pre- 
side a Tair vivifiant, fcyr, fb'si;.', T>euSi Dieu. 

Lc mot JlammCy s’cst aussi forme par imitation. 

Lcs vagucs dc la nier frnppant centre un rocher ou coatre lei 
flancs d’uu vais>scau, font un bruit qui est assez bien imite par 
Id syllabe Dc-1;\ d.Ao7(r/So:, le iruit des vagues de la mer. 

eVst a pen pres dc Li mOme onomatopcc que lcs tatins ont 
fait fluo (jc coulejy Jlurfus (^jlot J. La syllabe a ete pour 
lcs Circes I’cxprcssion du bruit dc rebuHition : 
jc hotts; lit, bagairlle, niaisnie, paroles tides de sens ; qui 

no font qu*un vain bruit, tcl quo celiii dc I’cau bouiJlaiite. 

Lcs sylhdbcs qi, gi, go^ Pecoulement d’un 

tluidc. Ainsi puco a signlfie je vet'sr, jc repands, j'arros€y et le 
derive '^c'icjQ a la me me signification. 

La memo syllabe exprime assez bien aussi lc bruit de quel- 
tfpie chose qui sc brisc cu sc dechire \ cc qui a donne au verbe 
lc sens de briser, r/cVA/)vr,*conimc le prouve son derive 

Tx. 

/'■ est a peu pres le bruit d’une can qui coulc paisiblement 
eiitio dcs eailloux. ‘C’cst la signification propre du verbe pi®, 
et jvtr .extension il signifie Pccoulement de la parole: je 

parle : pr/xu. disrours, et, par excellence, jnof remarqiiable ; 
orcteur, 

Dc la syllabe rp vient plov, promontoircy cap, mojitagncy dont 
le pied s’avance dans ja mer et est battu gar les vague*s. On 
peut rapporter a cct clement lc mot p/Ja, racine, pareeque la 
racinc scmble s’etendre et couler sous terre comme un fluide. 

Po exprime un ecoulemcnt plus bruyant et plus impetueux 
que g-. ‘iv;, le courant (fun Jleuve ; poSoc, poSiov, lc bruit dcs 

vagues de la mer* * 

Pu designe un ecoulemcnt plus difficile \ c*est cclui de quel- 
que cliosc que Ton traine, et que de cetje maniere on force a 
couler: pu®, je tire. Cependaiit les syllabcs gi> et geu ont 
exprime simplement Tecoulement dc touto substance^ fluide» 
comme on le voit par les courant. 

La syllabe exprime fe bruit d’un corps qui fend Tair a 
travers lequel il est laifce : phrw.jc danlc,jc lanee avee force. 
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' Ijfii «yllabe 9 riv iie s*eloigiie pas beaucoup de la signification 
de b'ttyllabe gm’, elle exprime de mdme le bruit de I’air cjui cede 
a la chute d’un corps: ttIvtm, Je topnbe. La syllabe tts a cu la 
inline expression. L’ancienne existence du verbe 'rrsw^jr tombe^ 
ast prouvee par le futur TreVso. 

La syllabe $ovw exprime une cliutc pesante : Soi/ttoc, lourde 
ehutc ; hwricoy Jc Jais du bnnt cn tombani lourdcmcni. Lcs 
deux syllabes ago, imitent le bruit que font dcs corps durs ct 
sonores qui se choquciit ; onomatopcc qiii me scniblc plus ex- 
pressive que cellc dcs fran^ois, cJicjiictis : ag'jLpo;^ bniit pergant 
ct seniblable a celui dcs armes qui se heurtent. Ilomcrc a dii 
dans un vers imitatlf : 

Jf:'jZri(T€V 6f dga^TfCTS Te TzU^S* W StOTc/J, 

II Jit doup en tomhanty ct .vs armes firent ara $ur hti. Dan? 
fee vers, Vononiatopcc c-t rclcvcc par la terminaison. Dans 
notre langue les onomatrpecs ne sont sou vent qii’unc grossiere 
imitation du bruit nature], employee adverbialcment. 11 iombe 
fovjy it va dar dar davy il jrappe pan pan pauy il brhv tout 
fatntra. Cc n’est pas la le beau cote de notre langue ; mais nous 
avons dc bonnes bnom a topees dans les mots tombery quand la 
chute cst pesante, brisecy rassef y fracassci y et mille 

autres. 

Les deux syllabes rcunics Txq% imitent a peu pres un bruit 
confus dc plusieurs voix, de plusicurs mouvemens. De-la 
tumuUc ; rc*qu<r<TMyjc troiibleyjc mefs cn cojifiision. 

^a syllabe rcp£*tdc rend asscz bien un babil dont oti 
rfentend que Ic btuit, d*ou s*est forme le verbe AaAcw, jr 
parle. 

La syllabe «x nc repreSente pas mal \c bruit d’un instrument 
pointu qui pcrce unc substance mince et scche, telle qu‘une 
peau, un parchemin. De-l^ ixii, poinie, ct meme aKog, qui no 
se trouve pas chez Ids Grecs, mais qui se trouve encore chez 
ICS Latins, acusy ( aiguille J. Du nom de rinstrument, s’est 
fiMllstJle verbe axiwy ixiopaiyje racemmode la sahte, je gnirh. 
J/iA6e de poipte, qui appartient au ^ns du toucher, a etc trans- 
pdttde par les Latins au sens du go&f. Du mot Grec dxr,y 
ont fait le verbe aceo, aresco fje devietis aigrr Jy 
ct le noiti adjcctif acidus (a ide). t'est ^linsi qu^en parlani 
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d'ane substance acide nous disons qu’elle est d'un gout piquant^ 
nous disons mcme, dans le langage trivial, une sauce poiniue^ 
Nous disons aussi qu'une beaute, une physionomie ^st piqiumte^ 
et qu’iin liomme a du piquant^ de la poinie^ dans le style ou 
dans Tesprit. 

Jc pourrois aisement rondrc ce morccau plus long; mais il 
w'cbt pas ncccssairo dc tout dire, pour en avoir dit assez. 

rmiiTiE CnARi,Es Leve5q,t:f- 


OPilKNTAL XDTFCr. 


Jom'Hfil dun Voyage^ &c. ‘‘ Travels In Asiatic Turkey and 

Persia, during the Years 1807 and ISOS. Svo. Paris^ 1809, 

W HATF.VKR merits or defects may be discovered iu this lude 
work, it is, at least, offered to the public without any appear- 
ance of vanity or presumption ; for the ai^thor announces it 
as the simple narrative of a courier marking tlic distances of 
places and the population ; he acknowledges his total igno- 
rance of the eastern languages, and declares himself indebted 
to the Catholic Georgian prince, Tlmurat Mirza, for an Italian, 
Persian, and Turkish Vocabulary, which occupies fifty pages 
of this volume. 

The French government thinking it expedient that an am- 
bassador should proceed to the court of his Persian miqestjr 
Feih AH S/iah, a very numerous mission v^'as accordingly 
dispatched from Constaritinople^in September, ISOJ. consisting 
of General de Gardane, the principal, three secretaries of 
legation, and twenty-three other persons, most of whom were* 
engineers and military bflicers. They passed througli the 
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countiy formerly called Bithynia» and through Armenia, 
G^rgta, &c- on their way to Teheran^ a city in the north 
of Persia, where the king has /chiefly resided since his acces- 
iion to the throne. A few extracts will suflice to show the 
manner, in which our author made his notes every night, of 
the transactions or observations of the preceding day. 

« Six ‘ hours and a half from Irman-Kleui to Krisguezcrlcr, 
sixty houses. Valley covered with wild fruit trees, herds, and 
flocks. This coantry produces wheat and barley ; the twelfth 
of October, 1 807. snow a foot deep. Eight hours from Kris- 
guezerler to Mellcm, eighty houses. Generosity of tlic inlin- 
bitants, who kindly furnish us v/ith food and lodgings. Ten 
hours from Mellem to Kulleyhissar, on a river of the s.ime 
name, with a bridge; sixty houses. We had been all day in 
snow and amidst woods. The fortress on a mountain com- 
mands the village, which is surrounded with gardens and vine- 
yards ; com fails here; the people reputed thieves; yet we 
came amongst them in wet clothes, which they obligingly dry 
fbr us, and we do not discover that any thing has been stolen.'’ 

At* some leagues from Trebisomi, on the Lori si<le, 
a mountain called the Silver rfouse^ from a mine supposed lo 
be there. Five hours from Lori to Tolos, thirty-five houses. 
Trade in horses ; some sold for lifteen hundred pia.^tro. , 
and much esteemed ; the inhabitants pay annually to Issoul 
Pacha a hundred piastres. The Persian ambassador has in his 
train two or three women, whom hc» purchased at Constanti- 
nople, and who, after liaving travelled on horseback seven or 
eight hours, are employed in cookery when they halt.” 

« Seven* hours from Eledgia to Erzerum. One hundred 
and thirty thousand inhabitants, of ,whom five hundred are 
Catholic Armenians We find here an escort of twenty-five 
mounted men, commanded by an oflicer, who presents, from 
Issouf Pacha, to the ambassadors of France and Persia, a 
horse covered with trappings embroidered with gold and pearls, 
fat their entrance into the city. In spite of a very cold north 
vimd, the jPersian ambassadof thinks it a matter of dignity 
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lo proceed with a slow pace. Erzerum is badly built, and 
the streets are extremely dirty ; on the ramparts is a house in 
ruins, which served for those ^afflicted with the leprosy. At 
this very time the plague depopulates the town, from twenty 
to five and twenty persons die every day. Issouf Pacha ix 
above sixty-five years old j he has been Grand Vizier, com- 
manded the forces against General Kleber, and has onlv 
returned a few days ago from tlie army opposed to the llussians. 
He has sent horses to carry us to his palace, wliich is very 
large, but without any arcliit- <:uiral decoration j after having 
presented us y^ith pipes, coffee, sherbet, and sweetmeats, he 
t-alked of the ilst campaign against the Russians. He speak? 
with admiration of the emperor (Buonaparte), wliom he deno- 
minates C(eur (It Lion. Issouf Pacha has always been a favo- 
rite, which is a rare circumstance in Turkey : a page playing 
with liim at the jt rid (a stick or reed which is throwm by 
one person and parrieil by another) put out an eye or th? 
Paclia. He sent the page away, but has behaved kindlv to him.' 
We dine with him, the dishes appear but for a moment on 
the table, Vr hich is fortunate, as they arc innumerable ; after 
dinner we adjourn t6 an apartment looking on a vast court 
where the cavalry exorcise ; a discharge of cannon, after wliicli 
some cavaliers display their activity and ?4.i dress In the A 
which rentinds us of the ancient tournaments ; niunbers of 
people enter the lists and take a part in this entertaiiimeni. 
Tlie French ambassadoi; presents to the Pacha some pistols 
made at Versailles, and the empevoPs picture by Andrieux, 
the Pacha immediately orders that a chain ut gold should 
be made, by which the picture is to be suspended in his 
chamber.” ^ 

Our author with his companions proceeded to Ali abaJ, on 
the third of December, and found tliat the fourth had been 
fixed by the king’s astrologer as an auspicious day for tJieir 
entry into Teheran. At the distance of a league from ih'S 
city the French ambassador was received by a general oiEcer, 
at tlie head gf four thousand h1>rscmen, who conijucted him 
to the Grand Vizier’s palace ; this minister could not conceal 
the eiFecti which the splendor of Colonel Malcolm’s mission 
had produced, in Persia. ^ The colonel, who is here styled 
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Ijord Malcolm, was attended, according to report, by a thou- 
sand servants *, in his train was a band of music, and he flung 
gold and silver among the people with the utmost profusion. 
«« Notwithstanding promises and compliments,” says the author,' 

the officers belonging to die embassy were four days before 
they could obtain a suitable lodging. The Persians not having 
an idea of the consideration attached to the military state, 
Mirza Chefi, the Grand Vizier, asked our officers if they knew 
how to read.” 

Although favorably received by the king, the French envoy 
was informed that he could not be admitted t^ treat of busi- 
ness before the eighteenth day of the moon, ili the astrologer 
had declared that a fortunate moment would then occur lor 
negociation ^ but this was carried on, without niysteiy or 
secrecy, in the presence of guards, scdct.nies, aiul ctheis, 
much to the astonishment of our European clipluinatists. 

In the mean time every nuMuher of ilie eiiih.issy was occu- 
pied ; the worthy fathers kept a registry of the Catliolic 
inhabitants; the military officers prepared their top('‘graphical 
journals ; Dr. Salvatori composed a memoir on the climate and 
the diseases of Persia, he formed ah.o a collet tion of medals ; 
M. Rousseau w’as the author of some elegant proil net ions in 
the Persian tongue ; others applied tltcmsclves to history and 
geography M. Lajard employed his time in mincralogical 
researches, and all were desirous of learning the language of 
the country. Jiow sad is it,” e^cclaims our anonymous 
traveller, to be deaf and dumb ! I understand, adds he, ' 
a few Persian words, because they arc English Whence 
this conformity ? ^ 

On the twenty-seventh of January, 1808. he quitted Tehoraii 
and proceeded to Bagdad, by the way of llamadan (the ancient 
Ecbatana) and Kermanshah, and from Bagdad, by Sivas and 

* Pajfo ^ P.115P 7<S. 

• There are indectl some Persian wonts, wli’u h are nearly the sanie as 
English mother ; jXsL^ ^ tloMahltrOy &c. ; but these 

gfi comnlon to some other lan^na^es. To tfaee these ami other wonts to 
a gMKinl primitive root, is a ciirioint investignSon, ti> whldi wv eouM \vt»h 
% mSX ItHi attcaUou of the EtyniplogUt. 
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Amasia to Constantinople, describing the various places, which 
he visited, in the manner of which we have already given 
a specimen, and these sketches, Jiowever hastily taken, must be 
useful, since they indicate the distances, by hours, and the 
numbers of houses, and of inhabitants. 

The Italian, Persian, and Turkish Vocabulary, which follows 
the Journal, is a compilation that may be serviceable to travel- 
lers and young orient.ilibts ; akhough not without typogra- 
phical blcmislies, and betraying its CJeorgian or Armenian 
origin in tlie pronunciation of many Persian w'ords, f being 
often substitute^ ff>r y;, &c. We are induced to believe, from 
the dedication *^Sf this Vocabulary, that M. de Gardane, one 
of the secretaries of legation, and brother of the French am- 
bassador, is the author of the Journal. 


CRITICAL NOTICE 

OF 

Essays on the Sources o/' Pleasure j'cccived from literary 
ComposilioyiSj Svo. Loud. 


Criticism may be contemplated in two different aspects, 
either as an art, or as a science. Viewed as an art it aims at 
nothing higher than to lay down a competent number of prac- 
tical rules or precepts, by an adherence tef which an author 
may be enabled to avoid giving offence to good judges, either 
in his style, or in his manner of treating his subject; or it 
decides summarily upon the excdilence or defects of any lite- 
rary performance, without taking the trouble to inquire very 
deeply into the reasons, by which its decisions have been 
guided* Viewed as a sconce it aims at something higher. 
No* II. D 
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and much more clilKcult to be accomplished; it professes 
to enquire into the foundation of those rules, wliich the critic 
invents for the author; to asoertain how far they are con- 
formable to reason and unsophisticated feeling ; and in what 
respects they deviate from these principles ; it endeavours to 
analyse the emotions of the mind that are excited by the 
higher species of composition, or by the beauties of nature 
and art ; to resolve them to their original elements, and assign, 
if possible, the reason of our gratification or disgust by ascer- 
taining those innate sentiments and feelings of the human mind, 
to the exercise of which nature has attached g^surc or pain. 

In the works of the ancient critics we dirSiot find much, 
that can justly be said to belong to the philosophy or scien- 
tific department of criticism. Aristotle, indeed, wliose genius 
was peculiarly adapted for philosophical research, has, in his 
critical works, occasionally indulged a little in this arduous 
field of inquiry ; as when he informs us, that it is the object 
of tragedy, by exciting^ terror or pity, /o correct or purify 
those passions in ourselves ; a passage which has occasioned no 
small degree of trouble to the commentators. But his Poetics 
contain rather a series of practical rules for the composition 
of the drama and epopoeia, than a philosophical investigation 
of the nature of the emotions, which these compositions excite, 
and the' principles upon which they produce their effect. A 
simdar ^racter may be given of his Rhetoric, as it respects 
the art of oratory, and it belongs also to the celebrated works 
of Cicero and Quintilian upon the same subject. The philo- 
sophy of criticism then i«, in a great measure, a modern science, 
and it Is ‘one of no small difficulty, as it doubtless is of very 
consideraUe interest and importance^ 

It is singular that in morals there exists a distinction alto- 
gether similar to that, which we have just pointed out in 
criticism ; for mtJi’als may be contemplated as an art reducible 
to a set of practical rules ; or as a science, in which we inves- 
tigate the characteristic qualities of virtue and vice, and the 
ortgtnal feelings of the mind, by which we approve of the 
pne, and condemn the other. The ^cient moralists too chiefly 
OOlifined their inquiries to the practical precepts of morality, 
and have left to the modems the jfeiore arduous task of redu- 
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ciiig these precepts to their philosophical principles. In the 
art of morals, and in the art of criticism, there is much more 
of certainty and precision, than in their respective philoso- 
phical dcpartmcTUs. When we approve of a virtuous action, 
and condemn v iio that is vicious, we are prompted by a kind 
of instinct or intuitive perception, and arc, therefore, in very 
little danger of an erroneous decision. Mence in layiijg down 
just rules of mc^ral conduct, w/? have little more to do than 
to consult our oun feelings, supposing them unbiassed by any 
undue prejudice, or arbitrary and accidental association. The 
practical moralhjt, tlierefore, treads upon very firm ground, 
and has himsclT to blame if he deviates into the regions of 
visionary vsystem and f.mciful hypotlie^is. But the case is very 
difi’erent witli him, who cultivates the theory of ethics, and 
seeks to ascent ain tlu: intellectual laws, by which our moral 
approbation is governed. 'I'his is in fact a speculation in the 
philosophy of iniiid, aiul is liable to all the errors, with which 
tliat kind of speculation has been uniformly beset. Hence the 
numerous and contradictory tlieories of morals, which have 
at <lifierent times been submitted to the world, and which, 
from their inconsistency and occasional absurdity, have greatly 
contribute#! to bring this branch of intjuiry into disrepute. 

The pInIos(^phy of criticism is attended wnth no less diffi- 
culty and uncertainty, and seems indeed to embrace 'some of 
the most refined speculations concerning the law* of • the 
human thought, and the original powers and sentiments of the 
human mind. To fix a standard of taste in practice is allowed 
to be a matter of much nicety, and some perhaps will be 
disposed to deny its practicability. But how much more 
arduous is it to settle tly theory of this standard, and to 
reduce it to scientific principles ? Few men of sensibility will 
be at a loss to decide with certainty and truth concerning the 
beauty or deformity of any remarkable object that is placed 
before them. But if we inquire in what the quality of beauty 
really consists, we shall perhaps be unable to answer satis- 
factorily, after having consulted* the lucubrations of every 
critic, ancient and moderri^ from Aristotle down to the pre- 
sent day. Some will tell u$ that beauty consists in a certain 
determinate, though hither^ undefined, proportion of parts ; 
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some attempt to reduce it to certain forms and colors ; and 
others maintain that it is nothing else than utility, or the adap- 
tation of the object to perform some important purpose. So 
difficult it seems is it to turn the eye inw.ird and explore the 
secret workings of our own intellectual principle. 

It is the object of the volume, which now lies before us 
to throw light upon various departments of this very difficult 
science of philosophical criticism. And in such an investi- 
gation, if the author has in many cases succeeded, it cannot 
be accounted a very high reproach that he has, in other cases, 
entirely failed. Uniformity of opinion,” he justly observes in 
his preface, « is not to be expected upon suen subjects, tior is 
he so presumptuous as to imagine that ho has been able to 
avoid errors in discussions, where the first geniuses have not 
been altogether free from oversights, and where the decision 
rests upon an appeal to feelings, which it is not easy either 
to recollect distinctly when absent, or to analyse accurately 
wlien present, and which arc liable to be powerfully influenced 
by irregular, and frequently, imperceptible causes.” 

The essays in this volume are nine in number, and the first 
is on the improvement of Ikiste. By taste the author informs 
us he means our capacity to receive pleasure from works of 
imagination, and from the fine arts in general ; a definition, 
which we can by no means approve. This is in fact making 
the, term taste synonimous with scnsibilihjy which is surely 
a very great error. A man of taste means undoubtedly some- 
thing more than a man of sensibility ; it implies the possession 
of a power not only of relishing the beauties of nature and 
art, bqt of discriminating between beauties and defects, and 
of pomting out to others the merits or demerits of any object 
of criticism. We are, therefore, to understand it to be our 
author’s intention in this introductory essay, to prove nothing 
more than that ofrr sensibility, or relish for the beauties of nature 
and art^ Is susceptible of cultivation and improvement, and 
this we allow that he has perfectly accomplished. We must, 
he obsepres, be accustome& Ho good models, before wc can 
allow them their full value, and a^ slight acquaintance is not 
sufficient to open our minds to all the charms in the higher 
species pf the beautiful. ic 
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« Mirny of the most airectinsif circumstances in the objects of taste 
require to Jiave our attention particularly and liabitually direcied 
to them, before they produce .my considerable impression/’ 

“ I’or even when these ciicumst.inces arc such tliat they c.'innot 
fail to be distinctly appieliended as soon as they .are presented, 
yet many of them arc apt to hi? considered too slightly by the 
untutored. Now tlicie is a wide dilTercnce in point of clFcct, 
between simply perceiving an object by the senses, or simply con- 
ceiving it in the mind, :«nd direr ting to it the wlu'lc force of our 
attenticjn. How man) ibin;^ aio daily and liourly perceived by 
us and how many thouglits arc c-^a^tiimally passing tlircugh the 
mind, capable all of them to make rlie duLpe^t iitipression, and 
)el .tclually leaving no tnu o bciiind, nuntly u'* do not 

ali(*w or accustom (‘urselves to dwell r.n ilicm. Tliere i'^ scarcely 
any peison, ulio, in readirig Tlb'nw(>r/s Scavons. will not find 
several beauties in external nature pointed out to him, v Inch he 
will recollect perfecily to have seen, though n<-l* to iiave auended 
to before; but wjiicn, now that his .illeniiou is turited to them, 
he Avill feel to be producti\e of the uiosi delightful emotimis. A 
commrin oliserver oveilocdsS in a Iar.d‘-*rape a variety t f clunms, 
\shii.Ii ‘tri^e at once the ose oi' a painter." 

“ It is easy then to conceive, tliai they, who have their minds 
directed to the more refined exceUenoits of elocpience .ind poetry, 
will be*afll*cted and delighted by wluit wcmld odieiwise pass 
unnoticed." 

• 

We must .ilso bo trained to direct our full attention to the 
most affecting circumstances^ and to apprehend them com- 
pletely and distinctly, before they can produce their full effect 
upon usj and above all our minds must be stocked with suit- 
able trains of thought connected x\ith tlic objects of t.aste, 
which are prcsetitod to us, before these can completely gratify 
us. This constitutes tlie influence of what is called the asso- 
ciation of ideas. 

Without entering,** says our author, “ into a particular expla- 
nation of this last term, it is suthric’U, at jnesent, to observe 
in general, that a great part of what we feel from the objects 
of taste, in many instances by Ar the greatest parj of what we 
feel, is not direckly owing to the objects themselves, but to the 
train of ideas, with whicli they are associated in our minds ; a 
fact which we shall have loccasion to consider more fully in the 
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following essay, and which Mr. Alison, in his very ingenious 
Essays on Tasto, Ji.iS nio.st beautifully a:.d liappily illustrated and 
establi.shed. ^"ow tlie train of our ide.is in ar.y paiLiciilar ca.se 
depends in a great measure on our habitual occupations, studies, 
and pursuits. And it nianifosc, dial they, whose knowledge is 
not only enlarged and varied, but also (whieh is the nrurst im- 
portant clFecl of cultivating the intellectual powers), readily re- 
called by .whatever is connected with it, will often be kindled to 
a glow of thouglit, by what makes but a feeble impression upon 
less informed or duller miiuls.’’ 

On the other hand it is to be remembered, that, from various 
causes, all men are liable to form associations, which render them 
less fit cither to discern, cu* to relish, the liiglicr beauties of com- 
position. Tlie books which first awakened our imtigination, how- 
ever destitute they may be of any real excellence, cannot fail to 
be connected with delightful feelings, wliich tliey would not have 
otherwise excited.'* In celebrated works, or such as have received 
the sanction ot approved judges, the very defects are apt to 
become agreeable, not only froiii their connexion with real beauties, 
but also from being associated with our respect for the genius of 
the author, and for the judgment of Jiis admirers. *The same 
thing w'ill naturally happen in compo.sitioiis connected with the 
government, or with the religion xvhich we revere, or with what- 
ever else is interwoven in the idea of our country, and ’awakens 
our love and veneration. In such case.s, disgusting or ludicrous 
circumstanoes may be connected w^itJi sciitinicnts tending to coun- 
teract the ciFccts, which they would naturally produce, and winch 
they actually do produce, on those, w^ho^ read the works without 
these previous impressions. Thus we accpiire a partiality for 
inferior beauties, and even for defects in composition —a partiality 
which will, of course, render us Ics.s favorable to what would 
otherwise have affected us with the greatest delight. Again, by 
associations of an opposite kind, our avefsioin to the character, the 
opinions, or. even the country of *an author, may produce an 
aversion to the vcryj^cauties of his works. Now' it is evident, 
that the remedy for these unfavorable associations is only to he 
found in the enlargement of our know'ledge, and the improve- 
ment of our understanding.’* 

The second essay treats of the ima{jiiiation and the associ* 
ation of ideas. The imagination/* he says, « is that part of our 
constituldoni which produces a statej of mind similar to the 
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sensations and perceptions, that would be produced by the 
presence of any object, whether the object be real or not." 
This is no very intelligible explanation of a term, which has 
been employed with great latitude, but it is rendered more 
precise by the specific examples, which the author adduces. ** We 
find,” he says, « on numberless occasions, as >vhen we dream 
or reflect upon any thing, which has deeply airectcd us, that 
although the external ohjocts arc abi>cnt, we are in* a state 
similar to tliat, which is produced by their actual presence. 
Nor is this all; we arc able, in thought, to combine at pleasure 
the various qualities, which wc have observed in real objects, 
and thus to represent to ourselves innunierable things, which 
we never observed, and cvcii which never existed ; such as 
the crystalline spheres of the ancient astronomers, or the 
various fabulous divinities, with which the etluTcal regions 
have been peopled.” 'I hesc tlien are tlie workings of what is 
properly termed imagination, wliich has a very powerful in- 
fluence in raising our emotions, and consequently enters very 
Lrgely into the gratifications of taste. 

These two essays may be considered as only introductory 
to the proper subject? of this volume, which may be said to 
begin wiih the third c:jsay, in which wc have an analysis of 
the suhlimcy a branch of criticism, which has exercised the 
ingenuity of authors since the time of Longinus, and on 
which there is still considerable room for discussion. This 
author very properly rejects all those thooriqs of the suBlime, 
which resolve it into any permanent qualities of external 
objects, such as greatness of size, or grandeur of elevation, 
which have been supposed by Lord Karnes, and other modern 
critics, to constitute the^cssential characteristics of sublimity. 
Neither is he much more favorable to the system of Mr. Burke, 
which has been so greatly admired, and by which the sublime 
is resolved into a certain modification of tewor, or the terrific. 
He is most partial to the theory of Dr. Blair, who resolves 
the sublime into an expression of mighty force or power, whe- 
ther accompanied with terror &c not, and whether employed 
in alarming or protecting us. Had he carefully studied the 
arguments and illustrations of Mr. Burke, we do not think that 
he would have adopted tlis opinion ; for that author appears 
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to us most siuisi'actvivi*)' tu iiaw piowil, tli.ii ili? iiK a of force, 
power, or strongtli, wiion cvuislilercd as pc'rfi cily haimlcss, has 
no aflinity whaievLi* to the sublime; b\it b^oinus instantly so, 
when associatetl with the itloa of danger. '1 has an ox grazing 
in the field, or yoked in a team, is an obj(‘ei the least of all 
sublime, though an animal of great force or power ; w'hile 
a wild bull roaming at large is a very sublime object, on 
account* of the apprehension which he excites, although in 
size and strength he may not at all exceed the ox. Thus too 
a dog, in his domestic state, is by no means a sublime object, 
while a w'olf, which so much resembles him, is to a consi- 
derable degree sublime, because an object of considerable 
terror. By these and similar illustrations, we think Mr. Burke 
has completely established the identity of the sublime and 
the terrific, at least, in a great many instaTices, though not 
perhaps in all; and he justly notices it as a strong corrobora- 
tion of his doctrine, that in most languages the terms, which 
are expressive of the wcjiuler and admiration excited by sublime 
objects, are expressive also of some modification of terror. 
Thus, in Greek, is cither terrible or respectable ; 
denotes cither jeo)' or **s$jonder ; and either to reverence or 
to fear. In Latin, vercor signifies also to revct'cnce or to fear ; 
StupeOj to he astonished or afraid. And attonltus in Latin, 
thunderstruck in Engli^li, and etunncincnl in French, all evince 
the same connection of ideas. 

Blit how, it will be asked, can the terrific be productive of 
pleasure, which, it is acknowledged, is always the case wdth the 
sublime I This is a question, which we arc enabled to answer 
by the fourth essay of our author, which treats expressly of 
tefTor, as excited by composition, and on this account it should, 
in our opinion, have preceded the ^hird essay, in which, as 
we have seen, the author inquires how far the sublime is, or 
is not, founded op the terrific. It ought not, as Mr. Burke 
has observed, to be considered as an extraordinary fact in our 
nature, that tlie same emotion, which is painful, and even 
intolerable in its higher degrees, should yet be delightful in 
its gentle/ movements. The most delightful fragrance be- 
comes insupportable, when it is' miich increased. Too great 
sweetness cloys and disgusts, wli|'.le acidity and bitterness 
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refresh, when diluted. Nothing is more enlivening than mo- 
derate sunshine, or more Insuilcrable than the full glare of 
the vertical sun. Terror, then, when moderately excited, is 
no more than an agrceal)lc exercise to the miiul. Besides, we 
are to remember th.it llie unusual and alarming situation, in 
which the characters are represented, must greatly awaken our 
curiosity, both with regard to their fate, and their conduct 
in such trying circumstances, and in the gratification of this 
curiosity a great sliare of tlie pleasure of the terrific consists. 

It is essential to the excitement of terror, with atiy consi- 
derable elTect, tliat the circumstances inrroduceil should be 
iiiveloped in a solemn f»bscuiity. (3f tills the author has fur- 
nished us with the following curious illustrations : 

“ Upon tin* same jninciple, in paintings and theatrical repre- 
sentations, the <»bjecis of ierr»»r ought U» he placed in ohscurity. 
Tlie witches in Macbeth, and the ghost in Ilaniler, as they are 
gencr.dly lepresenLcd, have imiIut \ ludicrniis efiect But I am 
persuaded it wouKl he very dilfen 'it, il they were removed to a 
great di.stai^ce a* the bottom of the >: ige, and s'-en U'J obscurely 
•as possible. J reUKTuher ito e> liihi; i^-n ti' thi" kind, which pro- 
duces so poweilul an c^ect as llte appearance of BaiU]uo’s poste- 
rity in Macbeth, "rhi'y not ('uly er<'s''' the «tage .it the greatest 
possible distance, but are concealed ir»'m the *^peeiators by the 
side scene till thevc.'meto the middle i)f tin' '•t.icre. so iliat each 
of them is sei*n for an iintant inly. Jt was a g^od obs rvation 
of an exquisite artist, ^ that he could eiMieeive a p.ieinre, in which 
no human iigure, nm action, noi aiu obji-ct \T*i y terrible in itself 
\v,is repre'eiuod, wliicb )a l dtould la-w .i l/tgb degiee ol horror. 
Buch, he imagined, would hoilijefiei: oi a picture representing 
a hedch.imher, with a lady's '-hpper a:ai a l>u'ody dagger on the 
Hoor ; and at the door, tju* foot a man as just leaving the 
room. 1 have heard c^f a romaikahlc ]ficiure of the Deluge by 
Poussin, 'which "wm-s formerly in the g-dle^} of ilie Llixenibourg 
palace, at Paris The only \esiige of m.ir.kiPi 1 was the ark, seen 
dimly through the lui7.e in the distant back gieurd; and the only 
living creatures were in the lv:e giound, a I lor^e drowning, hur- 
ried down by a torrent from il*.* Ifills, and onl\ his head above 


r 
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water ; and a huge sn.ikc winding up a hill, as if to escape from 
the inundation in the valley below. The colc)ring of the whole 
was uniform, dull, and dreary, like that of a very rainy, hazy 
November day. The gentleman, from wliom I received this 
information, mentioned also anotlicr picture, or ski tcli, by Raphael, 
which he thinks was in tlic Vatican. It is a representation of the 
Plague. The scene is a street, cjuite .still and cle:»()hite, with only 
a starved cow in the back ground, reminding us at (nice ( f finiine 
in the country and solitude in the town; and in the fore giound, 
one small group, a man, wife, and infant ; the woman just dead ; 
the child wanting to suck her bica^'t; the latlier with one liaiid 
endeavouring gently to push ilie child awM), and with ilie other 
hand covering his owm nostrils, and turning aside his head. Ilow 
much more awful arc the few^ hints selected by these great masters, 
than if the pictures had been crowded witli ol)jects of Ii(‘rror.'’ 

“ One great advantage of language above painting is this, th.it 
the author has it in his power to prepare us for ilie great impres- 
sion. Now, in order that scenes of terror may have their full 
effect, we should previously be brouglit to a serious, and even a 
melancholy frame, and .startled by sudden and obscure alarms. 
And the effect w'ill be still more powerful, if we » have been 
weakened by compassion.'' 

In the first scene of ifamlet we are w^ell prepared for the entry 
of the ghost, merely by having our attention turned to sublime 
objects, together with a .single hint to alarm us. “ Last iiight of 
all,*' says ' Bernardo to the officers, wdio w^rc on watch with him 
at midnight, and w^ho had heard of the apparition ; 

I^st night of all, 

When yon same star, tliat> wi si ward from Ihe pole. 

Had made hi.s course t'dliimc that part of licav'ii, 

Where now it burns, Mauilius and 
The bell then beating one j-” 

“Peace, break thee off,” interrupted Marccllus, “Look where it 
comes again.’’ < 

The fifth essay treats of and the causes of the pleasure 
attending the pathetic in comjfosition. In this case we are of 
opinion that recourse must be had to the original constitution 
of our nature, by which it is wisely ordered that the exercise 
of pky should soothe and gratify usf as much as the exercise 
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of love, friendship, or any other benevolent afTcction. Had 
not this been the case, we should have been disposed to shun 
every scene of distress, on account of the sliock occasioned to 
our feelings, instead of flying to relieve the wretched, as a due 
regard to the interests of humanity requires. There must 
always, indeed, be a certain degree of pain accompanying- the 
view of suffering *, but the pity whicli is felt on such occa- 
sions we consider as essentially gratifying in itself, without 
resorting to any accessory source of pleasure. Hence the 
pathetic in composition is pleasing, by c.dliiig into exercise a 
feeling, whicli is of itself productive of pleasure, whether ex- 
cited by real or hetitious distress. In composition, indeed, 
many accessory sources of pleasure, may be conjoined witji 
the pathetic, which do not occur in real life. Wc may have 
an interesting and well told story to awaken our curiosity; 
every circumstance that is calculated to raise disgust may be 
kept out of view, which cannot be accomplished in scenes of 
reality ; the objects of our compassion may be rendered pecu- 
liarly amiable and interesting ; and all ilie beauties of style and 
imagery may be brought forward to enhance our delight. It 
is no wonder then that the pathetic in composition should have 
so great an effect in producing pleasure, or that fiction should 
often more powerfully excite our compassion than reality. 

An amiable character in the sulTerer, our author justly 
observes, lias a powerful effect in exciting our compassion ; 
and he remarks that Hoincr, in his account ^of the deatK of 
Hector, has lessened our pity, by neglecting this circumstance, 
which he has perhaps done with design. Though Hector is, 
in most parts of the Iliad, represented in the most amiable 
light, as an affectionate husband, «i fond parent, and a dutiful 
and respectful son, yet, in liis last appearance, he exhibits none 
of these endearing characteristics. 

9 

“ If Homer upon this occasion had cxorled the pathetic powers, 
whifh he displays in the interview ^\iLll Andromache, and in 
Priam's supplication to Achilles, hov%' highly might he have raised 
both our admiration and affection tor Hccior by repre|enting his 
struggles between honor ajd filial Ic.ve, when his aged parents 
besought him to remain witliin the walls. But there Is not a 
word of tliis. When Priaml entreated him in the most affecting 
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manner, and tore his grey hairs in agonj", wc are only told, that 
** he did not persuade Hector.” 

^ IT p G ysgeovy TroAiaf 8’ a%* dvd rgl^ug sax^to 
TiKXuiV lx ou^ '^Exrogi $vfiov eTfiO:,* 


The same expression Is repeated after his mother's supplication:. 

‘'/2^ TCO yS xXa/oVTr ‘7^g0'TU*J0Y,Tr^V 

UoWd Xicco/icvai* ovo''Ex'Togi 

It may be said, perhaps, that this seeming indilTerence tf> his 
parents is siiflicicntly accounted for, by wliat we aie told in the 
very next line, that he was waiting h-r Acliillcs, with the ra'^e 
of a serpent resolved to defend its coveit. r>at it would have 
given us a higher idea of his firmness in danger, as well as of 
his sensibility, if he had endeavoured to comfort his parents in 
their anguish, and reminded them how his honor and duty de- 
manded, that he should stand forth in tlie defence of his family 
and country. A long formal speech might indeed liave been 
improper ; but a few words could have conveyed these sentimenis 
both in the most alFectionatc and forcible manner, and interested 
us far more in his fate." 

But the matter docs not rest lierc* ; for wc find by llectoi'^ 
soliloquy, which follows imnieJi.rlely, that what engaged ln> 
mind and prevented him from attending to the entreaties of hi'> 
parents, was a struggle, not between alFccllon and honor, but 
between shame and fear. He bewails hinneJf, that ho cannot 
take refuge within the walls, without being repioaehed i’or his 
obstinacy in not listening to Prilydamas, wlio had advised him, 
on the appearance of Achilles, to Icii^l tlie 'Projans back into the 
city. He entertains some thoughts t^f laying aside his arms, and 
meeting -his adversary in a peaceable manner, to propose terms of 
accommodation ; <'nd these terms were to be abundantly humili- 
ating to the Trojans : not only the restoration of Helen with all her 
possessions, but also the half of the wJiolc wealth of Tioy. %5ut 
then he suspect9» that tlie ci^criment would be dangerous, as 


* Iliad, lib. xxii. v. 77. 


) ^ Ibid. lib. XX' II. v. 90. 
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Achilles might be ungenorons enough to take advantage of his 
helpless condition, and kill him ; for he does not think, he says, 
that his enemy would allow ilie conversation to go on like that, 
which passes between a young *maid and her lover. So that, 
upon the whole, he concludes it tr) be better to take his chance 
tjf the combat. Now it cannot surely be considered as impro- 
bable, that Ileclor, the bulwark of 'IVoy, the favorite of his 
country, and the adversary of Acliilles, should have possessed on 
tills occasion both greater magnapiiinity, and a greater concern, 
for all that could be sacred t»i dear to him ” 

“ But the worst follows. Ff)r, as if the poet had been anxious 
to diminish the sympathy of his readers, and even the glory of 
Achilles, as much as possible. Hector is represented as unable 
to bea»' his approach, seized with a fit of trembling, and actually 
running away under the very eyes of his countrvmen. He is 
even com])ared to a timorous dove fljing from a hawk ; and the 
p(;et ohserves, tliat he might well run fast, for he was running 
not f ji a prize, but for liis life. Nor does the Ih-ojan hero think 
of ‘Stopping, till Minerva appears* in the sliape of his brotlicr 
Deipliobus, and promises to stand by him, if he would face 
Achilles.'’ • 

« Whether Hector’s (light was a tradition, which Homer could 
neither contradict nor omit, is whal wc pietend not to determine. 
But it is* evident, that Achilles would have obtained more honor 
from his victory, if he had contended with a more determiiicd 
adversary ; and also, which is what concerns our presept purpose, 
our compassion for Hector’s untimely fate would have been both 
higher and more engaging, if he had appeared more magnani- 
mous and kinder-liearted.” 

The gratification arising from the melancholy in compo- 
sition is the subject, which next exercises our autlior’s ingenuity 
in his sixth essay, and wnich we think easily enough explained, 
as the melancholy may be considered as a certain modification 
either of the pathetic, or the terrific. ^Gray’s Elegy in a 
country Church-yard may be said to be addressed entirely 
to the emotion of melancholy ; and the feeling which it excites 
is so much akin to pity, exeked however, for the whole of 
human kind, rat|;ier tlian for any particular object, that it is 
almost impossible to tlisccrii any distinction. The present 
author, however, labor^ assiduously to assign some peculiar 
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sources of the pleasure of melancholy, altogether distinct from 
those of pity and terror ; though we think without adequate 
success. 

The seventh essay treats of the various tender affections, 
for which our sympathy may be raised in composition ; such 
as parental, filial, and conjugal affection, love, friendship, See. 
and the eighth treats on beautify a subject of much contro- 
versy among the critics. The term beautiful^ our author 
observes, is sometimes applied to any agreeable object whatever, 
ail application which is evidently much too vague for philo- 
sophical discussion. He seems, however, to think that it is 
used witli strict and philosophical propriety, in such a variety 
of examples :is the following. We speak of a beautiful 
woman, and a beautiful tree ; a beautiful building, and a 
beautiful piece of music ; a beautiful poem, and ii beautiful 
theorem \ and he entleavours to determine the common or 
similar qualities, which should entitle all these objects to the 
same appellation. I his we consider as allowing by far too 
great a range to the term, when considered as a subject of 
philosophical criticism *, for the epithet beautiful^ wJien applied 
to a theorem, denotes an excellence extremely different in kind 
from that, which we mean By the beauty of a woman, a 
flower, or a tree. Even when we speak of a beautiful poem, 
we mean only to assert its general excellence as a whole, and 
not as possessing that species of charm, which, in the in- 
staflccs just mentioned, calls forth admiration blended with 
affection. In consequence of allowing to the term this objec- 
tionable latitude, the conclusions, at which our author arrives, 
arc extremely vague and unsatisfactory, and amount to nothing 
more than a detail of some general points of analogy among 
the various classes of objects, to which, in common language, 
we annex .the epithet beautiful ; rather than, wliat he ought 
to have attempted, analysis of what Is strictly termed beau- 
tiful in the works of nature, and in the fine arts, into some 
simple and generally pervading principle. All objects, which 
are called beautiful, according* to our author, agree in this, 
that they so6thc and tranquillize us, by the exhibition of regu- 
larity smd arrangement, or some qualities, which excite in u$ 
an agreeable feeling of languor. Thiis a smooth and polished 
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5. -cc, constantly and gently varied, without any sudden 
Vjteaks or angular turns, Is bc.mtili iays our author, because 
we are lulled by undulating motions, aiid undulating lines must 
uggest the idea of undulating motions. « A beautiful coun- 
(?riance,” says he, “ is that which is characterised by the 
‘addei virtues, and which therefore will naturally communicate 
.ne degree of the soft tranquillity and sweet affections, that 
f t to bless the soul which inspires its features.” Virtue 
is beautiful because it is mild and soothing*, music is beau- 
tiful because it tranquillizes us *, order and arrangement are 
beautiful because they save us from disturbance and perplexity. 
It i > tlii.s, according to our author, that constitutes the beauty 
of a iivathcinaiical theorem, or proposition in mechanical 
p]ii]o>opliy. 

“ Jt/’ juiyb lie, “even in the most superficial and cursory survey 
of cxtern.d nature, wc meet ^^itll v iri(»us examples of the beauty 
of order, these examjdes multiply increase in importance 
when the view is enlarged, and nature more accurately and 
siviluilly ex-.ynined. And the same piinciples. which prompt and 
direct us in arranging the most tripling ornaments, have also 
excited men of science w'iih inlinite labor and ingenuity, and 
with the happiest efforts both for the communication and the 
application of knowledge, to detect, and bring to light, and 
rf*diice to tlie elegance of system, tlie various resemblances and 
correspondences, which both in the natural and moral world 
conceal themselves from the curiosity of common inquirers, ^his 
Mibjecl merits a particular illustration.” • 

The earliest observers w'ere led by the more obvious resem- 
blances among the productions of the earth to the primary clas- 
sifictitions of natural history. But the more extensive information, 
and minuter attention of ftheir successors, have produced that 
arrangement of divisions and subdivisions, where (artudst the 
great diversity of species, and the infinite variety of individual 
objects) the regular distribution and gradu d ifrmngcment of the 
classes give a peculiar charm to this popular study." 

“Again ; it is the great business of philosophy to investigate the 
Luvs of nature ; and these laws consist in the correspondences, 
w'l licit take place, either between different p^arts of* the same 
operation of nature, or between different operations compared with 
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each other. Now, although the discovery of these laws may in 
xAany cases recjuire the utmost efforts of human genius, and though 
it may even be diificult to understand the evidence, on which they 
are established, yet tlie corrcbp'imdences which they exhibit aie 
often simple enough to be apprehended with facility by ordinary 
capacities, and to afford striking examples of the beauty of order," 
« Thus in the state of science when Galileo lived, it required 
the extraordinary abilities iff that great man to discover the law, 
which regulates the descent of^falling bodies. Yet the law itself 
may be distinctly apprehended by any person, who knows w^hat is 
meant by the scries of odd numbers, 1, S, 5, 7, &c. ; for it is 
simply w’hat follows. Let a body be dropped from a height, and 
suppose it to be so lieavy, that tlie resistance of the air will 
produce no sensible retardation. Divide the whole time of its 
descent into any number of equal portions, which we shall call 
moments ; and let the body fall from rest through one inch (or 
whatever the space may be) during the first moment. Then it 
will fall through three inches during the second moment, through 
five inches during tlie tliird,- through seven during the fourth, and 
so on ; the number of inches described during the first, second, 
third, and fourth moments, being respectively equal to the first 
second, third, and fourth odd numbers ; and in general the number 
of inches described during each successive moment being equal 
to the odd number, which corresponds to it in order.* Now this 
law may be distinctly apprehended by any person, who chooses 
to attend to it ; and any person, who apprehends it, wull be sen- 
sibly soothed in contemplating the relation between the spaces de- 
scribed during the successive moments, a relation abundantly 
striking and conlinually varying ; but varying without perplexity, 
and by gradual transitions.” 

We have more brilliant examples in Kepler’s celebrated laws 
of the planetary motions. The Greek astronomers had supposed, 
that all the motions in the heavens Cwere uniform and circular ; 
but Kepler perceived, that in the case of the planets, neither of 
these suppositions was consistent with the appearances, when 
accurately observAi. The orbit, in which a planet revolves round 
the sun, is not a circle, but an oval of that kind, which mathe- 
maticians have called the ellipse, having the sun not in its centre, 
but in one of the two points tailed the foci. Moreover, the velo- 
city of tlie planet is continually -varying, yet by no means in the 
same proportion as its distance fronf sun; and it was not 
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easy to discover any general relation between the spaces, through 
which it moves in equal times. Kepler, however, witli admirable 
sagacity, considering the subject from another point of view, per- 
ceived amidst the apparent confusion a very remarkable and 
unexpected regularity. Let us conceive tlie planet to be piercovl 
through its centre by a wire of indefinite length, along wliich it 
can move freely like a bead ; and that one end ol’ tlie wire i^ 
placed in the centre of the sun. As the planet revolves, the wire 
will be carried round with it, so that in the course of a revohnion, 
that part of the wire between the centres of the sun and planet 
will sweep over the whole area of the ellij)tical orbit. And 
Kepler’s discovery was this; that those portions of the area 
.ire equal to each other, over which the wire swee]>s in equal 
times.’’ 

‘‘ In this case, as also in Galileo’s law of falling bodies, we have 
-m example of tlie different parts of the same operation so exhi- 
bitc'd and arranged, as to render their connexion distinct and con- 
spicuous. Connexions not less curious and unexpected liave been 
discovered, when different operations* were compared witli each 
other. It was well known, for instance, that ilie pei iodic l lines 
of the dlffcreiit planets, or the times, wliicli they several!) employ 
in one complete revolution round the sun, aie sJuntei in tlie 
planets, which are nearer the sun, than in those Vs hich are more 
remote. But it was obvious to every jerson, who knew tlie iiile 
of three, that the periodic times of no two pliucts were in the 
same proportion as either their longest, or shortest, or mediuzn 
distances from the sun. Yet as that great luminary appeareJ^to 
be the common regulator of their movements, or as at least ho 
Jiad a similar position in all their orbits, it was natural to 
suppose, that the times were in some way or other connected with 
the di.stanccs. Jii fact, there is a very intimate and even striking 
connexion between them, although its discovery requiicd the 
indefatigable industry of Kejfler. The connexion is well known 
to be this ; th.ai the squares of the numbers expressing the periodic 
times are in the same proportion as the cubes^of the numbers 
expressing the medium distances. Now whatever labor die dis- 
covery may have cost, yet it may readily be understood by any 
one, who knows only what is meant by proportion in the rule of 
three, and by the squares and cubes of numbers. And cq^iblning 
this law with that, which. hasj list been mentioned of the equality 
€f the areas described in equal times, we rest with delight in this 
No. 11. F 
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exhibition9 which, instead of the disorder that seems at first sight 
to prevail in the planetary system, displays so regular an arrange- 
ment amidst all the variety in the position and movement of its 
parts.*' 

This wc think Is entering Into a discussion exceedingly 
remote from the object, which the author has proposed to him- 
self in the present volume, — an inquiry into the sources of 
the pleasures of literary composition.’* The gratification we 
feel in acquiring a knowledge of the laws of nature is alto- 
gether different in kind from that, which is imparted by the 
belles lettres, or the contemplation of excellent models in any 
of the line arts *, and a philosophical critic ought to have been 
aware, that though in vague language we may apply the term 
beautiful to what is excellent in both, we are perfectly certain 
that their excellencies do not differ in degree only, but in their 
essential characteristics ; and that there is a stricter sense of 
tlie term beautiful^ which allots it to excellencies that irre- 
sistibly please us, although we cannot point out their utility; 
and which fill us with an enthusiasm that cannot be easily 
accounted for, .whenever we discover them in any of the 
productions of nature or art. * This is the beautiful, which it is 
the object of the critic to analyse and explain; and which 
is entirely distinct from the regular and the useful, although 
tlj^ present writer has so completely blended them all together. 
Whether this kind of beauty arises from a certain disposition 
of outline, form, and color, which may be reduced to rule and 
measure; or whether it belongs rather to the expression of 
objects, and that almost indefinable quality, which is called 
grace ; are questions upon widely critics have bestowed much 
ingenious inquiry, but on which the present author has thrown 
no light whatever. 

The conclusive essay, and the ninth in order, is upon the 
ludicrous^ a subject which has been pretty fully handled by 
preceding writers, and particularly by Dr. Beattie, in his essay 
« On I^aughter and ludicrods Composition.” The theory of the 
ludicrous given by that gentleman, as well as by Dr. Gerard 
in his essay on Taste, and Dr. "Campbell in his Philosophy 
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of Rhetoric, is that it results from incongruity in general, or 
from some unsuitableness, or want of relation in certain respects 
among objects, which are related in other respects. The 
present author, however, is dissatisfied with this, and pre- 
fers the older, theory proposed by Dr. Hutcheson in his 
« Reflections on Laughter,” viz. that the ludicrous consists in the 
contrast of dignity and meanness, whether tho dignity and 
meanness reside both in the same object, or in different objects, 
which are nearly related to each other. We are inclined to 
join with him in this preference ; for we think that incongruity 
alone is too general and indefinite a characteristic for the com- 
binations of the ludio'ous, although it may fairly be considered 
as the characteristic of the combinations of which, as 
Locke has very happily remarked, consists in finding out new 
and unexpected relations among our ideas. In laughter there 
is always a sprinkling of contempt, which implies that, among 
the objects which are incongruously jumbled together, tlierc 
should be always some that are low or mean. The very ludi- 
crous effects of the burlesque, and mock heroic, in the former 
of which dignified objects are degraded by low and mean 
language, and in the letter contemptible objects are rendered 
important by lofty and high-sounding expressions, are strongly 
corroborative of the opinion here supported. 

Upon the whole it may be inferred from our remarks on 
this volume, thgt we think rattier favorably of its contents, 
although in various particulars we cannot acquiesce in the 
author’s conclusions. As to the style, it is not deserving of 
very high praise, as it is neither vigorous nor elegant, nor in 
all cases perfectly correct. 


t; 



In Viliam perelegantem R II , Rectoris Ecclesia: 

de Arhotjicldy Carmen ' EYKwinao'UKov, 


Si tibi villa deccns, modicusquc arrideat hortus^ 
Hospitis in nostri limine siste gradum. 

Hie et planities viridis delectat ocellos, 

£t sparsim in tumulos dxdala surgit humus. 

Hie pomis furtim incinuant se liliai et illlc 
Amplectens ccrasos splendet oletque rosa. 

Suaviter halantes frutices sparguntur ubiquci 
Et quidquid nares mulccat, aut oculos. 

Naturae facies non hie vitiatur ab arte, 

« Undique sed veri ruris imago nitet. 

Simplex munditiis decor usque accurriti iierumque 
Pollere ingenio singula culta docent. 

Quid memorem, pons ut constructus more Sinensi 
Supra currentes conspiciatur aquas } 

Palorom ut fossam series disAnguat acuta, 

Sepiat ut taxi linea tonsa viam ? 

Clauditur^m spatio quidquid placet haud ita magno, 
Scena patens, rivi murmur, et umbra virens. 

S|, fugias.sestus, et frigus amabile captas, 

Secessut aperit commoda sylva suo$. 



Poemcu 


Indigena hlc perdix crepitantibus exsilit alis, 

Currit et auritus corde micante lepus. 

Hie dum tendis iter, resonant arbusta cicadis, 

£t liquido fundunt gutture carmen aves ^ 
Agnoscat fidicen, se agnoscat psaltria victam, 
Mellifluos iterat dum Philomela modos. 

Audisne ut sileant volucres, dum questibus ii^iplet 
Carminis hsec princeps, haec coryphaea iiemus. 
Quis nunc Euniichi modulos dcsiderat, hosce 
Qui gratis avida combibit aure sonos i 
O dulces umbrre, dulces, salvete, recessus ! 

Sola insunt vestris gaudia pura locis. 

Exulat ambitio, atque auri ves^na cupido, 

Nam nihil hlc, quod eis pabula praestet, adest. 
Forsitan has sedes tacito pede lustrat amator, 

Cui tenerum pectus Phillidis Igne calei. 

Pliirlma dum reptat jussu illius arbor amicx 
Signatum in tenui cortice nomen habet. 

Nunc qucrulx attentam Philomelse commodat aurem. 
Nunc, gemitu audito turturis, ipse genfit- 
Sic flamniam fovet, ac meditando pascit amorem, 
Adveniens donee nox monet ire domum. 

Has Dryadum sedes \^iolet ne saeva securis, 

Neu spissum nudet vis inimica nemus* 

Arborel maneant, maneant per secula hdhores. 

Vindicet et nomen yillula jure suum. 

Umbrifero sic capta loci Loduna nitore 
Lucernes placido murmure volvet aquas. 
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Qaas pede lustravit nemoris pri&» intola sedei^ 

Alluet exultans ftumine Nympha suo. 

Devexas pastor mirabitur undique sylva;s» 

Quas vitreo trepidans exhibet unda sinu. 

Ambitiosa trahas prxcepsj Lodonay flaenttmiy 
Quam tuus arguto Fppius ore canit. 

Tu cum nobilibus semper celebrabere rivis, 

Nec Xanthi cedes, nec Simoentis aquis. 

Sed me digressum vills vocat hospes amoense. 
Quern schola, quern parilis consociavit amor. 

Quid referam ut niddo splendescant omnia cultu, 
Sintque simul sordes, luxuriesque procul ? 

Diffundit puros siphoEi argenteus haustus, 

Ponitur et tered lucidus orbe calix. 

Hie bene ptandetur, bibitur nec Izdus usquam, 
Vinaque, quae credas esse Falerna, rubent. 

Namque meus, veterem qui non fastidit amicum, 

, Hospes amat veteri vina liquata cado. 

. Salve, hospes, salveque placens nostri hospids uxor, 
Cujus nil corn! comius ingedio est ! 

Vivite felices : morbus procul exulet omnis, 

£t placido irrepat tarda senecta gradu. 

In cella nostri stent dolia pleni Ricardi, 

' Sitque faveas Plutus, nec sit iniqua Venus. 

Omnia fes^vse contingent gaudia villse, 

Quam celebrat merids nottra Camoena modisi 


B. 



ON THE LATINISATION OF NAML.y 


J\iE learned Huet, Bishop of Avranches, who spent a long 
life chiefly in reading, has left a paper, published in the 
« Huetiana,” on the subject of putting men’s names into Latin. 
The proper mode of effecting this was a matter of no small im- 
portance in the periods when scholars and men of science uni- 
sersally wrote in the Latin language, and when even narrations 
relative to modern history were frequently composed in that 
tongue *, nor has it at present entirely lost its interest, since many 
writers upon topics of erudition on the continent, and some in our 
own country, continue the practice. I conceive, therefore, that a 
s\immary of the Bishop’s essay, with a few additional remarks, 
may form no unacceptable article in a Classical Miscellany. 

The author begins by observing, that examples may be met 
witli of the manner of naturalising names derived from a foreign 
country, both in the Oriental, the Greek, and the, Roman 
writers. The latter, however, are those, whose practice ou^lit 
especially to have served as a model to moden^ Latinists ; wlio 
would have /ound that the Romans universally either cited 
foreign names unchanged, as they heard them pronounced, or 
accommodated tliem to the genius of their own tongue, merely 
by giving them the Latin linflexion and termination, M-ithoiu 
regarding their signification. Thus the Greek names //Aarciv, 
//uggof, and 'LTruougoj:, implying the senses of btvad, rudJj/, vind < 
auxiliary, are simply rendered by PlalOy PijrrIfuSi and Epicurus. 
In other cases they have changed the Greek termination into 
the Latin eri as Alexander, Periander, &c. 

These authorities, however, w^e not regarded by the mo- 
derns, who, in their f^atinisation of names, followed no certain 
rule, but their own particular fancy. Their various metbod> 
may be thus arranged ; * 
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The most Inartificial was that of giving the Christian name in 
T^atln, and the surname in its proper form ; as Johannes Man- 
dcvillcy Bartolomeus GlanvillOf Guliclmus Ockam^ Johannes 
JJunSy Johannes Gerson. 

Others, who had no surname, a common case in early times, 
formed one from their father’s Christian name, examples of 
which they found in their own languages : thus in English we 
have Johnson, Thomson, Williamson, 8c c. This mode of Lati- 
nisation gave such names as Johannes Chi'istophoriy Petrus 
Raymundiy Franciscus Martini^ GuUrlmvs Durant i. Some- 
times the name of another relation, or of a friend, gave the 
appellation ; as Reims Damian iy Eusehius Pamphili. 

Surnames have often been taken from the name of the per- 
so>i*s country, added in the form of a patronymic adjective. 
Thus wc have Guliclmus Parisiensisy Gilbertus Anj>licusy Jose- 
phus Iscanusy Guliebnus BritOy Otho Ff'isin^ensis. Frequently, 
however, it was thought su(ficient to subjoin the name of the 
country with a preposition ; as Gilbertus de Hollandiay Do- 
minicus de Flandriay Hcnricus de Plassiay Petms de Saxo^iia. 
The latter mode was more used when the place of nativity was 
of small consideration ; as Gulielmus de NangiacOy Jacolms de 
Fof'aginey Thomas a Kempis. ’ To these patronymic surnames 
may be added a number derived from a fief, a lordship, an estate, 
and a residence, of vi^hich examples appear in Petrus de Casoy 
• LcQuinus de Pm-ta Sancti Petriy Guliclmus de Rubruquisy 
Petrus de Vineisf Alanus de Rupe. 

The majority of surnames have been taken from corporeal 
qualities, dispositions, trades, professions, and other circum- 
stances in common life. Of these there aje abundant examples 
in all modern languages ; as in English we have Whitcy Bro^sniy 
Smithy Masouy Boldy Mer7y, and the like. It has been a com- 
^mon practice in Latinisation to translate such names by equiva- 
lent terms •y and thus have been produced the Latin names of 
Dionysius ItxiguuSy Olaus MagnuSy Hugo Candidusy Dominicus 
Nigevy Petrus Crinitusy Johannes Jejunatory Petrus Comesiory 
Rodolfus . Agricolay Jacobus ^ Faber y Joachimtis Camerariusy 
Marius Mercatory and a number more of the like kind. But this 
mode, though it might seem an elegance, was in fact the source 
of all that ambiguity concerning the identity of persons, which 
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is the greatest fault of nomenclature. For the Latin word being 
the same from whatever language the translation of the real sur- 
name was made, persons and cpuntrics became necessarily con- 
founded, and no trace was left, by which the man, who was 
known to the learned world by his writings, could be discovered 
in his private life and family connexions. The evil was still 
greater, wdien modern historians who wrote in Latin adopted 
this mode of transforming names, thus fillliig their pages 
with riddles or enigmas, which it is impossible to solve without 
a knowledge of persons and things from some other source. 
The excellent de Thou has been singularly faulty in this respect, 
and has made a particular vocabulary necessary for the under- 
standing of his history. Without such an explanation, who, 
for example, would discover the house of in Julcjam- 

uas^ or Menaiic^xn (Kcorurntfs? 

The pedantry, that naturally accompanied the revival of Clas- 
sical literature, promoted this method of travestying names •, men 
of learning thinking those they bore in the vulgar tongues of 
their respcj:tive countries unfit to appear in the title-page of a 
work of erudition. Thus Erasmus both latinised and grecised 
his name of Gerard (signifying amiable in the Dutch) to Desi^ 
derius Emsmus, Thus Reuchlin became Capnio ; Hclvvoartserdt^ 
Melanchthon ; T>es Jardins, Hortensius Haukschein^ Occo- 
lampadius ; De PHopital, Xenius ; Geishauser^ Myconins ; 
Gf'OsmaTif Megandct' ; Vootbroek^y Perizouim ; De V(Euvre^ 
Opei^arins ; Vander Bekenj Toi rentius, ^ Casaiihon iff hTT 
first work§ called himself Horfibnnus; but afterwards, with 
better Judgment, returned to his true name, with ns subjoined. 
Charidieuj a minister of Geneva, even went to the Hebrew for 
a version of his name, aipid wrote himself SadrcL 

It was a greater offence against taste to form hybrid names, 
composed partly of the vernacular, partly of the translated 
appellative. « I have been often surpri/^d (says Huet) at 
receiving letters from James Paumier de Grt'iitomesnil, from his 
residence of Vandmvre^ ilatcd Vandopenr^^ as if the word had 
been compounded of the barbarous term Vandy and the French 
epuvrey rendered opera^ whereas the wliolc is a purely English 
word, corrupted from JVendover,'^ Inscances of this kind are 
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'Rocheposay^ latinised (by Scaliger ') \viXo Rtipiposants ; Boche^ 
foucasdd into Rupifucaldius ; Tournroche into Tornorupans. 

Some refined scholars) through their attachment to antiquity) 
were led to quarrel with their own baptismal names, and to 
change them for others resembling them in sound, borrowed 
from the pare times of Paganism. Thus Johannes was altered 
to JanuSi by Parrhasius^ Lascarisy Cornariusy and Douza. A 
Dutch professor cook Petrcins instead of Peh tis, It was made 
one of the charges against the learned and elegant Paiearius 
(burnt for heresy in 1570.) that he had changed his Christian 
name of Antonio iox Aonius; which, however, he needed not 
to have done on a classical account, since Antony is a good 
Roman name •, but it was rather in consequence of an affectation 
which then prevailed among ttiosc, who dedicated themselves to 
polite literature, of assuming new names in a kind of classic cere- 
monial. Thus Jacopo Hanuazaro adopted the names of Aefius 
Si/ncerm; and Filippo Jimnacorsi, of Callimachus Eiperiens. 
Gaucher de Saint Marthe translated his proper name into Scfcvoloy 
erroneously (according to Huet) supposing that Gaucher had the 
signification of left-handed* 

To the same passion for antiquity, Huet attributes the preva- 
lent practice of latinising names by the termination ius, in imi- 
tation of the greater part of Roman families; as Grojtlus^ 
Bauditis, Heinsiusy Vosshis, Lipsius, Bigot ius^ This he 
acknowledges often sounds better, though the more simple and 
regular formation in us has succeeded very well in Muretus, 
Tttrnebusy Toletus, Doletm, and others. He confesses that he 
himself is a defaulter in adopting the name of Huetius ; but 
this was in his youth, and was first imposed by his learned 
correspondents. Here the Bishop <jf Avranches closes his 
remarks on the subject. 


* The name of ScaHger himself was della Scala, in Italy ; and VEscaU, when 
lie r^pved to France. Ed. 

* We believe that the Latin termination in ttis is derived from the Greek 

Thus TV'fiiM signifies the son of T\iUus ; QuiniiuSf the son of Quintus^ &c. 
Pence Richardson or Richards j might be expressed by Ricardius; Thomson or 
Thmmau, by Thamasius^ Jacobson or Jacobs^ by JaeobUts, 6lc. £o. 
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The Latin writers of this country have never, as far as I 
recollect, adopted the pedantic affectations above noted, but have 
followed the simplest mode of platinising proper names. With 
respect to the two terminations us and ius, it appears to me that 
when the staple of the name is preserved entire enough to render 
it easily cognizable, the rest may be left to the decision of die 
car. Our common termination in ij and ey naturally forms ius ; 
as Ray, Raius ; Haney, Ilarveim; Ikntliy, Benlleius ; that 
in e mute likewise has usually been similarly converted ; as 
Masgrave, Musgravius ; Pope, Popius ; (Clarke's Homer) 
Ha/v, Harius; yet More and Pole were made Monts and 
Polus by the writers of their times. Perhaps, however, our 
monosyllabical names in general arc advantageously lengthened 
by the dissyllable termination ; as Lozethius and Toupius. Our 
more sonorous names do not seem to want this help-, and 
Marklaruius, Hndsonm, Wartonus, and Porsotms^ may pass 
muster with the other « gens en ms,” as the French call them. 
As the modern taste is in general averse to pedantry, the custom 
prevails, both here and on the Continent, for an author in his 
title-page *to give his name in its vernacular form ; as J,owth, 
Hepiie, P alckenaer ; but the Latin termination is assumed in the 
oblique cases, when they speak of another person \ as in dedU 
cations : thus, Hetnsterhiislo, Valckenaerii ; and the like. How 
far this violation of analogy is justified by the rules of grammar 
and gAd taste, I leave to the classical critics to decide. 


I. A. 


' The termination in onus is very rare in Latin names. Tiihoms Is the only 
one that orenrs to iu. Hudson, Wmioa, Porioii, MUlon, Stc. would, among 
the Bomans, liave ended in o or in on, according to t!ie analog}' of Ciceto, 
Pl*lo, Jason, Xewphm, &c, Ed, 




Corinthians L Chap. JI. Ver. 10. 


To THE F^DITOR of THE CLASSICAL JoUUNAL, 

Sir, 

In the first Number of your estimable Journal, I 
observe your Correspondent B’s remarks on the following verse 
in Corinthians i. Chap. ii. Ver. 10. 

Aiol toSto o^siXsi 7] yoUT) e§oti<riav ej^eiu stti 
8ia ro*j$ ayyeXoug. 

“ For this reason the Woman ought to have a veil fipon her head 
“ on account of the Angels.” 

To confirm this, a passage is quoted from Tacitus, speaking 
of the reverence of the ancient Germans for their groves. 

Est et alia lucfo revercntla. — ^Ncmo nisi vinculo ligatus ingredi- 
tur ut minor ct potestatem numinis pr® se ferens.” 

The wearing a chain, without .doubt, intimates subjection ; 
;and a veil, we are agreed, is a token of reverence. Bufi cer- 
tainly do not see th^ striking similarity of the expression po- 
testatem prse se fetre” to manifest the power ** numinis” of the 
Deity, and Ifoucr/av ^eiv, to possess authority,” the uniform 
meaning of the phrase: thus John, xix. 10. cux olSecg on e^ov- 
^ioLV i^co (TTOLV^u^ai ore.” Matth. VI i. 29.f'^Hv ya^ h^ao’xcov uvrov^ 
cos i^oovtoLV X. T. X . — Ovx ^61 h^owrloLV 6 xsgocfteu^ tow xijXot/. 
Rom. IX. 21. Many similar passages might be adduced. I 
imagine our translation of the passage may be partially correct ; 
but I do not think it conveys the Apostle’s entire meaning. 
With such a host of evidence of this general and uniform ac- 
ceptation of the phrase, to possess power or authority,” I 
know not how we can wrest it to any other meaning. We 
have then only to reconcile it to the subject, on which St. Paul 
is discoursing. 
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It seems that in Corinth both men and women promiscuously 
appeared at divine worship with their heads uncovered, and 
veiled. The Apostle then inculcates the propriety of women 
wearing veils in Church, as* a custom founded on nature, 
on right reason, and ancient usage ; but that man being 
sixcov xai toO BsoO,” should appear before him uncovered. 
Yet he grants to wornnn an almost equal dignity, when he says 
she is avo^o:,” — and just before he c/jserves, //acra gt 

yyv)j 7rgo-$)jTe»j6u<riit A KATA KAATFlTSli rr 

xuTOLk(r^6vik Ti}v xs^aArJv Hence she receives her proper 

dignity and distinction in the veil. 

The subject then embraces the dignity of man ; the dignity 
of woman inferior to his, yet derivetl from him ; the propriety 
of denoting this distinction in the woman by the veil upon hex 
head. 

All this the words of the verse in question seem to declare. 
For this reason the woman ought to have power ‘ upon her 
head on account of the angels.’’ Which may be paraphrased, - 
« Therefore woman ought to have her proper dignity} de- 
noted at divine worship by the veil upon her head, in reverence 
to the angels ” — for,” or « for the sake of,” or « on 
account of,” and we may infer, « in reverence to.” Man being 
superior in the Creation, and woman but a rank below, where 
is it more becoming to denote that distinction than in the pre- 
sence of tlieir Creator, or his ministers the angels ? * 

I submit the above remarks yvith every deference to fii? 
opinions of your numetojus readers, and am* Sir, 


Ypur obedient Servant, 


J. W. 


* Power—** siguUiei ** power or authority, or tUgiuiy 

from another.” * • 



CRITICAL NOTICES 

OF 

« lindUjf Mutray Eaamineii' 1809. 

AND 

« The Essentials of Er^lish Grammar ^ 1808 . — Both by a 
Member of the University of Ojfot'd. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

While the higher branches of classical literature 
eeem deservedly to occupy your principal attention, occasional 
strictures on publications relating to the rudimental parts, espe- 
cially on such works as are professedly addressed to classical 
teacbersy will be found to possess some claim on your notice* 
It under such an impression, that the following remarks upon 
two grammatical works, lately published, are now submitted to 
^uur^inspection. I have classed them together, because the 
author informs us, that the fomter was inteijdedas the preface to 
the latter, and because the general remarks, that apply to the one, 
will be found to.be equally applicable to the other. The pre- 
fatorial part, it may be seen, modestly made its appearance a 
year after the other. Something energetic was, doubtless, 
thotight necessary to rouse the dormant or benumbed faculties, 
of instructors, andfjjto excite their attention to a work of supe- 
rior pretensions, to one which will be found to contain more 
necessary (a very ambiguous phraseology), instruction in English 
grammar, than any other of a ^milar size.’’ {Advertisement .) — 
la the former of t^se work8,4he object of which is tOfCMdemn 
and supersede Mr. Lindley Murray’s gi^mmar, as wdll as other 
English grammars, and to introduce in their sstead, the 
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« Essentials,” a work of the author’s own manufacture, I find 
to many notable remarks on the subject of grammar, that there 
is little doubt the author will freely pardon me for contributing 
to give publicity to them in ycfUr truly respectable pages ; and, 
as the real nature of some of them may, perhaps, lie beyond the 
Teach of common penetration, I shall take the liberty, occa- 
sionally, of annexing a few auxiliary observations. In enume- 
rating the « principal absurdities, contradictions, and errors in 
Mr. Murray’s grammar,” the fdlowing seem to have provoked 
the author’s most pointed animadversion : 

That the positive degree has been, sometimes, improperly 
named the positive. statCy the simple stafe^ the simple Viordy the 
positive "ji^ord. {Murrat/ examined^ p. 10.) There Is certainly 
no great objection to the examiner’s favorite term degree; 
but it has been cautiously avoided by no mean authority, the 
celebrated Dr. Wallis, who writes, Nomina adjectiva gradiis 
adsciscunt Comporathuvi et Sitperlativuni.*^ As the learned 
Maittaire truly observes, the positive is vulgarly and impro- 
perly termed a degree of comparison, in the same manner as 
the nomirtative is called a case, though there is no fail of the 
word in it. The otl\er terms are strictly warrantable. There 
is, however, no great inconsistency, as this gentleman intimates 
there is, in the promiscuous use of these different terms, nor 
does the usage militate, as he asserts, against perspicuity. 

That such words as /iis, i/s, See. have inconsistently been 
named sometimes genitives, and sometimes possessive proi^ouffs."^ 
(pp. 11. 12.) This, if 'it be an impropriety* is one of no con- 
siderable fnagnitudi! Indeed, Dr. Wallis, one of our best 
grammarians, considers all English genitives as possessive 
adjectives. Speaking of these, he observes, « AdjeCtlvum pos- 
scssivum fit a quovis substanilvo,** sive singular! sive plurali, 
addito s aut es. Illud autem innuit quod prsepositio of, cilm 
Latinorum genitivo Possidentis aut etiam E^cientis respondet ; 
ut wznw’s nature, the nature of inan, natura humana, vel hominis.” 

That preterperfect tense is a better term than perfect ; and 
that preterimpefect tense comyys to us an idea of time that is 
imperfectly past. (p. 14.) Tune imperfectly past not every 
part of time, up to thtf present now, perfectly or completely 
past I Or does the authdir refer to such time as is imperfectly 
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past by himself, in depreciating the labors of his predecessors f 
He ought to have known, and writers on the tenses ought par- 
ticularly to observe, the clear distinction between preterite and 
perject, Vreter or preterite refers to time only; petfecty to 
action. The time may be spoken of as past ; the action as in a 
state either of perfection or imperfection. The prefix prefer is 
often omitted, because, from the nature of the action, the time 
is an obvious inference. 

That plaperfei l is an improper term, because more perfect is 
an improper phraseology, and because he cannot find sucli a 
word in the English vocabulary ! « And if I could, what an 
absurd idea it must convey!!’* (p. 16.) That in “ Cease to do 
ai;* cease, being neuter, cannot be said, in grammatical language, 
to govern the infinitive, (p. 17.) Cease is certainly considered 
as, commonly, neuter; but such words, in most languages, 
are sometimes^ found governing. The infinitive mood, in 
English and in other languages, I con>ider as a mere noun ; 
and, as cease is generally followed by from, I will not deny 
that to do may, in reality, be governed by from understood. 
There is, however, no flagrant impropriety in asserting, that, 
in the preceding example, or in cessavit dicere, the uifinitive 
is governed by the verb. Most verbs, there is sufficient evi- 
dence, were originally active or transitive, that is, governed 
some kind of object. The verb ought cannot now be dei\p- 
minated transitive, and yet we say, without any impropriety, 
•Jthat.jt governs the infinitive. 

That in expressing several rules, adoiit would be better em- 
ployed than ooverw. (p. IS.) This is adAtcd ; provided that 
in the notes or subsequent explanations, Uie word ad?nitted is 
traced, as, in a syntactical point of view', all words ought to be, 
to its real government cqpcord. Without this, the admission 
is a mere evasion, or veil for ignorance. But the vague use of 
the term govern is not confined to English grammars. The 
Eton Latin grammar has the following rule ; « Adjcctiva et sub- 
stantiva reg^int abjativum significaiitexn causam et formam, vel 
modum rei/* even although the correspondingi rule for verbs 
designates ^le ablative as a case^ of admission. With what su- 
perior simplicity have Ruddiman and otjiers expressed these t\\ (» 
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fanciful rules : The cause, manner, and instrument, are •put 
in the ablative.” They afterwards explain the government. — 
The truth is, that all grammarians have employed- the term 
govern^ in a lax and general acceptation. 

That there is, in English, no passive verb^ but that there is 
a passive voire, (p. 20.) The Examiner will gain little by his 
imaginary distinction. Indeed, he seems inclined «« spargere 
voces in vulgum ambiguasy et (as we shall sec by and by) 
quxrere conscius a?'ma.” In the* verby that is, by eminence, 
the zcu7'dy the passive verb (verhum)y the passive voice (vox)^ 

I conceive zcord and voice to be used almost synonimously. 
And Vossius, when' he defines the verb or word, observes, 
<< Etiam alix voces verba sunt ; sed qux hujus sunt classis, 
xaT sic appellantur.” I infer, therefore, that, strictly 

speaking, not only a verb, but a voice, must be one word, 
and that, consequently, there is no regular passive voice or 
verb, in our language. To use the language of Ben Jonson, 
the passive, like the future, is expressed by a sipiluxT On 
>the subject of English verbs, I shall take this opportunity to 
introduce a few observations. It is, I believe, a truth that has 
escaped the notice of -all writers on our language, that, in 
English, we have no entire class of the words that wc denomi- 
nate traiisitivcy with terminations appropriated, peculiarly and 
exclusively, to the designation either of action or passipn. In 
other words, we have not, in the strictly technical use of the 
term,* a regular, establislied voice. The component parts of 
the English verb or of action are few, simple, and natural^ 
they consist in all regular verbs of three words, as plough^ 
phughingy ploughed. Now these tjiree words, and the 
inflexions, may be employed either %^ely or passively. 
Actively, « They 7'ead the lines,” they are reading the lines,” 
they read or have read the lines.” Passively, « The lines 
read indifferently,” <« while the lines are readRngi' ‘‘ the lines 
#are readr Actively, They plough the fields,” « they are 

ploughing the they ploughed or have ploughed the 

fields.” Passively, The fields plough well,” the fields ar^ 
ploughing^* «« the fields are ploughed^* Actively, « They 
improvCy are improving, hnwoved^ have improved, our consti'* 
tution.” Passively, « By such means our constitution improves. 
No. II. F 
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is improving, is i?nprovedJ** It is to be ooserved, however^ 
that the preceding assertion is applicable, in its full extent, only 
to that species of transitive verbs, which, for the want of a 
better appellation, may be denominated verbs of external^ mate^ 
rial, or mechanical action. It is not equally applicable to the 
other species, which I may be permitted to denominate verbs 
of s€7isation or perception, such as love, feel, see, believe, under- 
stand, &c. iij which the subject is/ at least in the active use 
of the words, generally a H^ntiefU or animated being, or an 
inanimate being considered as either, under the influence of 
personiiicaticn. Action and passion, then, it appears to me, are 
not enunciated by the words themselves \ they are deductions 
chiefly from concomitant circumstances, or from the very 
nature of things. The only general and characteristic distinc- 
tions, therefore, that the language acknowledges, in the three 
words significant of action, are those of indejinile, imperfect, 
2 ,nd perfect. After what has been just stated, it is unneces- 
sary to animadvert upon .the Examiner’s remark, «« That three 
zcords may make owe voice, mood, or lease, is very clear \ but 
how three rcords or verbs can make one rcord or*verb, it will 
require Mr. Murray’s logic to explain.” (p. 22.) 

That an absolute case, in English grammar, is ahsolntdy 
useless, unless the learner is learning Latin. (p.*2'l.) That 
hut used for only is an adverb, (p. 27.) The Exarniner should 
have rend Tooke’s Diversions, in which he would have found, 
. that this but is befoul, and was formerly preceded by a negative ; 
thus «^To countenance bad actions is (nothing) hut (be-out) one 
remove from the commission of If- hut be not 

reckoned an imperative^ usage declares it to be a conjunction 
or a preposition $ j^|ji||i||k^b it is not. 

Tl^t gramiiitd^l[|||m!ii^ not discovered that there are in 
English some /^arewf, child, &c. common or appli- 

cable to both sexes, (p. 29.) It is asserted, in the Essentials, 
(p. 47.) “ That when a relative is preceded by two nominative 
cases of different persons, the relative and verb may agree in 
person with either of them ; as « I am the^person who write,” 
or ** I api the person who writes j” the latter agreement (it is 
added) is usually preferred.” Thisi is, indeed, the essence, not 
of grammar, but* of absurdity. ^There is no may^ nothing 
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arbitrary or optional in the agreement. The relative mmt agree 
with tVs own antecedent; and the verb must correspond in 
personal inflexion with the person implied in the relative. 

Now let us have a few of this profound grammarian’s disco- 
veries. In English there are twelve parts of speech, (p. 35.) 
Re/atives 2ixe relatives, not relative pronouns, (p. 36.) jitixili’- 
aries are auxiliaries, not auxiliary verbs. That in the sun 
c<7w,” and “ the suil may,^ can and may arc not verbs, because 
they imply no attribute, no affirmation, and convey no complete 
sense, (p. 37 and;' 38.) Are not “ he can” and he may,” 
equivalent to he is able” and he has liberty,” and is there 
here no affirmation^ no attribute ? Can is the Saxon cunnan, 
scire, and is originally the same as our ken, con, knozc ; and 
77iay is the Saxon jnccgan, posse. The former now denotes 
power; but knoreiedge and power were, perhaps, more nearly 
allied formerly, than they have sometimes been in our degene- 
rate days. These verbs, for verbs they are, as much as scio 
and possum, had once even an infinitive ; thus, The best 
condition is to will; the second, to can*' Bacon. They 
shall may <lo it,” Fortescue, i. e. I suppose, they shall have 
liberty or power to do. Our English adjective cunning is 
probably a participle of the former. Verbs not active are 
inactive! (p. 49.) He might as well have carried his principle 
a little farther, and defined the plural, as not the singular, two, 
as not one, &c. The possessive case is the genitive; the 
objective case Is the accusative; one substantive does not 
govern another, &c. 60 and 61.) And yet the man, who 

can make such wonderful discoveries, has the modesty to 
assert, that, « as Mr. L. Murray has e^xtracted his rules from 
Dr. Blair’s lectures, and a| he has a(IS|||M the same, he can 
scarcely say, whether he is indebted t6 Mr. M. or toDr.B. 
for the greater part of them.” (p. 56.) 

We have now seen a sufficient specimen oi this Examiner’s 
talents Tor criticism and grammar-writing. We shall next 
state the nature of his object or views, as couched in his own 
correct language : « It was with a vicro of having children 
first taught the common principles of grammar, by some short 
and clear system of English grammar, in order that they mighl 
have some notion of what' they avo going about, when they 
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should enter into the Latin grammar, that first led me to 
compile these Essentials,” &c. (p.58.) Let us now exhibit 
a specimen of the jspirit^ by which, in his attack upon L. 
Murray, he has evidently bein actuated : « And should Mr. 
Murray be disposed to reply, I shall be ready to take up my 
pen again, not to dispute with him merely as a man^ but to 
investigate his principles as a grammarian.” (p. 62.) We 
are told, indejd, that ^rnmmatici certanty but is this the usual 
language of their wordy warfare ? If the Examiner does other 
things as tcide of the mark as he writes, neither Mr. L. M. 
nor any other grammarian, will much regard his impotent 
aggressions. 

That Mr. L. Murray’s English Grammar, popular as it may 
be, contains several errors and strange misconceptions, is, I 
would believe, well known to the generality of respectable 
teachers ; but has this Examiner evinced the ability to correct 
them ? Besides, he ought to know that in discussing subjects, 
in which even the most judicious are liable to error, it behoves 
all to write, not as he has done, but with some symptoms of 
temperance, diffidence, and liberality. 

Now, to take leave of this author in as friendly a way as 
can be done, consistently v^ith duty to the public j let him 
suppress the unsold copies of his highly objectionable preface 
or address to classical teachers, and revise his Essentials, 
correctin'g the errors, and expunging the senseless innovations; 
his work then by its simplicity, conciseness, and general perspi- 
cuity, may have as fair a chance of being^mitted into schools, 
as some of its numerous competitors o^ similar description. 
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Quo tjuisqtte valet suspectos terfkat. 


D ENTiBUS adversum sus dilaniavit Adonin; 

Oppositos stimulo freta lacessit apis : 

Taurum si premit ore canis, sunt cornua tauro, 

Mordet equum, morsum calce rependit equus : 
Squamea circumdat pisces lorica ; cohort! 

Sylvarum aligerx parvula rostra salus : 

Anna quidem genus omnc (nec aurca profuit setas) 
Quers feriat, scse queis tueatur^ habet. 
Humano at tribuit generi mens apta cicndae • 

Mille fnodos rix« \ mens sua cuique suum. 
Stant propriae Gallis fraudes \ murIqu^^.Britannis 

Stant querni, et qudtcu cor magilpl^e virum ; 
' At neque victrices pelago dat Gallia naves^ 

Indignata doli ne^petit hostis opem. 

Tullius eloquio Catilinam oppressit ; iambis 
Abstulit Archilochi vis rabi^sa senem ; 

Pcrsius opprobriis, risu Venusinus ineptos^ 

Ense fur^ns stricto q^os Juvenalis agit. 
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Poema. 


Coerula tela Chloe radianti emittit ocello. 

Exanimat roseis ilorida Laura genis ; 

Munditiis Galataea suoS) at Fulvia gemmis 
Vincit et ornatu splendidiore procos. 

Fert gladium miles \ succos herbasque nocentes 
Saga, lethalis pharmacopeia ferunt. 

Fuste feras domuit, quern palla sanguine tincta 
Misit in ardentem Deianira rogum. 

Cultrum acuit lanius, piignis quoque rumpere costas 
Ille virum et baculo scit reserare caput ; 

Par lanio conjux tetra convicia lingua 

Ejicit, et vultus ungue secante fodit. 

Quin procul ista jacent irritamenta timorig 
Sat tuus arma domi pr%$es, Etona, gerit ; 

Arma quatit; — poenas suspecti e corpore sumeng 
Betula non leni vulnere terga notat. 


* tS04f. 


H. H. Joy. 



BURGESES PIICENISS K. 


To THE Editor or the Classical Joxjknai. 

Sir, 

Having lately edited the Phoenlssre of Euripides 
accompanied with some notes, the errors and deficiencies of 
which I am anxious to correct and supply, I know not any 
more certain method of publicly doing so, than through the 
medium of your useful and interesting miscellany. I need 
not say then how greatly the insertion of the following notnlit 
will oblige,^ 

• Sir, 

Your’s, &c. 

George Burges. 

V. 145. Hie versus iVovSa; or’ trio xflto-jyv^Ta) toti- 
dem literis script&s supra legitur, 9Y. Id nionuit Valckenaeriur; 
apud ccterof Editores altum est silentium-, ne verbum quidem 
Porsonus. Excusationis aliquid prsetendit Valck. cujus verba 
proferam lectori. « Credidit forsan^i senis persona non alie- 
num Euripides eadem repetere ; quinj|^|pp loco posita minus 
.intellexisse censeri potest Antigoncj turit paululum a custode re- 
mota : tandemi si senarius hinc ejiceretur, ingratus nec sane quam, 
Euripideus relinqueret# hiatus inter eyvcojwk et « : ne dicam 
obfuturam voculam rirt in v. 14.4., quanquam huic incom- 
modo posset uniu? literae ductu succurri. Solet quidem 
interdum Euripides in diversb tragoediis casdem iisdemque 
vocibus expressas sententias repetere } sod rarisslme sciens 
eosdem senarios in eodem dpmate posuit j quod In Medea 
plures legantur maid repefeti| plerumque, ni fallor, histrionibus 
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Notula to Burges’s Phomissa:. 

cst imputandum.” Haec Vir ille incomparabilis : cujus e nota 
hariolari licet eum dc sanitate versus hujusce multum multum- 
que haesitassc ; nec injuste. Parum roboris excusatio habet. 
In aliis eriim locis Euripideis, senes dum loquuntur, neque 
garruli neque immemores eadem repetunt. Quod ad argu- 
mentum spectat de Antigone paululum a custode remota, id 
ilocci pendo. Non adeo longe abfuit Antigone (si abfuit) 
quo minus verta Psedagogi intclligeret : nihil igitur opus erat 
vocibus repetitis ; quie fieri non possunt, quin supervacaneae 
ad spectantium aures accedant. Quod ad hiatum ingjratum, 
et voculam tot* obfuturam, si versus 145. ejiccretur, utrique 
incommodo consultum irct, si legerctur XrjtjisT loJjv eyvMgtcr’ 
aa-TTt^cou eTTu lUud Itti agnoscere duo MSS. videntur; qui 
praebent, teste Porsono, eTnyvMgKra. Et nc quis toV ejectuin 
aegre ferat, discat velim MS. FI. dare toT pro tot*. Sunt 
fortasse quibus placeat tots redditum o/m, nec valde repugno; 
vide Schaefer ad Julian. Orat. in Constantii Laudem. Praefat. 
p. IV. Voluisse videtur Valck. ttotb : sed nimis obscure locutus 
cst. 

183 et seqq. Totum locum sic rehngere nialim : 

AN^ w Xi:rapo§ioi/* A-' (rrp- s'- 

sXiou Qvyarsp 
xuxXou y^potr^eyyoogj 

w$ arpiy^oLs /Saivei ^ MTitrrp, e . 

xa\ trd^pova xevrpa ttcoXsi^ 

ff,era^ip(Oii 

Vulgo legitur in v. argsi^atloi i sed metrum postulat 

spondxum ad ver^^M^lem : ultimx literae vocis drgepMict 
absorbuerunt u^otlnu Quod ad id agnoscit Euripides 

bis in Oreste, in H^ppol^o semel. OUfpirolui : perperam : 
?xco apud Tragicos sonat vent non venio. ^ 

273* MSS. alii 6gp.oiTcn : alii GrotiuS oipittit rrougl 

quern secuti sunt Porson et Brunck. Mihi quidem placet 
reponere 7roi7; loco to^^* : similem varietateip vi^as ad 978. 

559. Cum MSS. variant inter dTrovetyau et dirovipti^v^ prx$tat 
legere quod ct Porsono in m<;ntein venit* 
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562 . Quid si Icgamus ovk eaoV ye vouv, 

vide ad 508 . 

617 . In hoc versa emendando olhn graviter peccavi. Malim 
nunc totum locum sic legerc, 

110. UoLrploos i^B\oLuvoiJL£<r^ot: ET. xa) xrsudi tre Trpoi;' 
E*l\ fisr/i, 

ahxlotyUrj- ET. 


t 

Muicrvcttg {xr^ svOdS" di^ccxoc7\,u OsoCg' 


mox in v. 620 . 

IIU. og [X apiotpov a:;=7.'^i.'ju<zig 


ET. «a} yup r.7^0~g 


Porsonus edidit, 


no. £§sAa*JVo/A£o-5a rroLTonog’ 
11 0. oLoixla y\ cZ 6sor ET. 


ET. xa\ yup 7^7/jsg s§£?vdJi/. 
J^fjKi/jOLig ix7j VSao’ civaxaAsi 


Qsr/jg^ 


et in V. 62 * 0 . , 

JIO. og p dpoipQU s^e\a6usig’ ET. xa) xoLTOtxravd) ys Trpog, 

Verum haecce lectio eo nomine crimini obiioxia cst, prlmo, 
quod anapjestum in Trochaicis invehat. Secundo, quqd durior 
esse videatur ellipsis toD la* post IJsAwv. Tertio, quod, ill^ 
recepta, parum liqueat unde fluxerit illud af, in Aldinam, aut 
(ri) in MS. Harleianum (J.) Quod ad nostram lectionem 
epectat, 1 . ttcct^I^os lftA«yvo]a*(r 3 a cst e conjoctuva Blomfield. 
2 . Ka) xTsvou <rs Icviter mutatur c tlu) jiTcofw y?, quod MSS. 
nonnulli dant : at MS. IX et Brunck«^||jKir^ ^ 3 . V 2 ( 7 eoi omisit 
Grotius : quod ad w recte, quod Oso) j^rperam : hanc voeem 
necessariam reddit responsio. 4 . Proximo accedit dhx!st y ootj 
ad Harleianum a^ix/a (rr,. 5 . Post subaudi spi 

a/toi^dv. 

1203 . Multum mihi displicet illud crgoLTco repetitum } in 
quo ne mica quidem salis inest. Rraetulerim, si Codices faveant^ 
*I2s S* eW ^A^gei(rro$ Z^vot nohipm, TraXiv **E£ot) ru^gov xoi&si<rsv 
^Agytleov argaroy. De voce TroT^ty ssepius omissa vide Forsonum 
ad Hec. 1169 . in Ac^endis]^ 
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1544. Pro vulgatis idifx.oto’tv digi9V d’JcoVdt/ Sfx.fjLua’t toTo-i 

^ctkcovy olim legere volebam og ctt* IcifjLucrtv igulov xorov (rolas 
^oikeav, omis^o Qfji,fjiot<nv > nunc malim mutare ofjLfioLiriv in avoVia. 

1627. Hunc versum corruptissimum olim tentabam; mihi 
vero non in omni re satisfaciebam ; iterum tentabo, aliis etiam 
nunc fortasse baud satisfacturus. Lego 

— 0oo\6ucrai hdfx.fou 
8/46 y Seoa»x£p SstrTrorr^u. 

Verb proximo Membranae Parisienscs, teste Brunckio, dant 
BovXeu<rai re fJLe EetlfJLu^v leZu)ice JJoXu/Sov: unde erui ZouKe^Jtron So/twv 
fjxff y* ex/3oAov BeBcoKev. Illud Boftcov ex/3oXov abunde confirmat 
supra 817. tS — KtOsugouu /jl^ttots c!!(ps\s$ OIBittoSocv 6geyf/ai ^ge^og 
'EKBOAON O’lK/iy. 


EPIGRAMMA 

/?i Vocem aiG'Koupou in MS, HeixuIancnsL 

UTERA SCRIPTA MANET. 

AIAOrPOT culjj^ ^cribarum in carmine peccat 
Hinc lis ttm^ieneat litera ^igna locum ; 

In sedes vacaa8^|j«we$ius ' indit ’Oftixgovt 
Piersoni * pagina doc^deditj 
Urbis at Herculex flammis invic^a rerertit, 

Et tot 0 post annos liters^ scripta manet. 

L. T. 

« 

•f 


> Mifloel. Crit, p. 657. 


^ M«rtf • p* 37. 
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OF THE STANDABD OF TASTE. 


NO. I. 


X ROVERBS are often represented as the concentrated wisdom of 
ages, the oracular records of accumulated experience, and the 
choicest fruit of the knowledge derived from practice and re- 
peated observation. I readily admit, that in numerous instances 
this character truly belongs to the wise Taws of our ancestors ; 
and that there is frequently more of good sense and of truth in 
a short adage, that has passed traditionally from lip to lip, for 
many successive generations, than ^is to be found in the high- 
wrought treatises and profound systems of some of our most 
celebrated ^moralists, politicians, or philosophers. 

But while I .concede this in honor of proverbs, I am 
disposed to maintain, that in various instances their authority is 
in direct opposition to truth; and that from the unthinking 
deference, which we sometimes pay to them, rather on account 
of their venerable antiquity, than of their conformity to 
the nature of things, we are subjected to a voluntary 
lectual blindness ; not less remarkable than ISiat, which has been 
so frequently occasioned by an implicit reliance on the bold, and 
unfounded assertions of the leaders of philosophical, political, 
or religious sects. I might illustrate this'by various pertinent 
examples: as by the fanRius maxim, which all the philo- 
.sophers of antiquity implicitly bowed tile knee, ea: nihilo nihil 
fit^ « out of nothing, r. Jthing can be produced;” and by whiclv 
they sought to prove, that matter was as eternal, as the great 
Creator of matter, not recollecting that they thus made matter 
the creator of itself ; but I shall hasten to the particular object, 
which bas given birth to this ihquiry, and state at once the 
point, which I have at present in view, which is utterly to con- 
fute that long prevailing,, and most uni versally quoted, ardage 
« There ie no disputing about Tastes.” 
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Of the Standard (f Taste, 

This, Sir, is one of those hastily assumed and inconsiderate 
assertions, by which the indolent and unthinking part of man- 
kind are ve/y desirous to terminate an argument, in which they 
are unwilling to confess themselves in the wrong, and yet 
unable to reply satisfactorily to the reasonings of an adversary. 
When the beauty of a fine woman is the topic of discuvssion j 
when the merits of a new poem or play, or the cliarms of a 
piece of natural scenery, are canvassed in tlicir hearing, they 
readily enough deliver their opinion, and stoutly adhere to the 
side, which they have once taken up; but if they are pressed with 
arguments on the contrary side, and if the reasons of their 
decision are demanded, they shun the contest, and avoid defeat, 
by sheltering themselves under a de gustibus no7i esl disjmtan-^ 
dwYiy There is no disputing about Tastes.” 

Is it meant by this to assert, that it is morally wrong to dis- 
pute about the decisions of Taste? or, that it is impossible by any 
kind of argument to arrive at the principles, by which the 
decisions of Taste ought to be guided, so that the Taste of one 
man be just as good as the Taste of another ? The last is 
undoubtedly the meaning, in which this very hackneyed apho- 
rism is intended to be understood, for the first supposition is too 
absurd to be seriously entertained for a moment, yet I am dis- 
posed to maintain, and I hope shall be able to prove, that never 
was there an assertion less founded on truth, or more incon- 
sistent with reason V that the principles of good Taste are 
as fixed and unaltewble as the maxims of sound logic, or the 
rules of morality ; that there is a permanent standard, accord- 
ing to which the dedsions of Taste should always be regu- 
lated; and that this- ^ jndard may be ascertained, and made 
plain by rational and inquiry. 

How then, it will W asked, does it happen, that different 
individuals, and sti^ more different natic^, and different ages 
of the world, are at such variance with one another in their 
decisions concerning the merit and demerit of objects of Taste ? 
How does one man prefer a fair, and another a dark complexion? 
Why does one critic admire Milton, another Pope, and a third 
Cowley, while a fourth may perhaps prefer D, Darwin to them 
all ? Why are some readers of fiction delighted with a simple 
artless narrative, while others can relish nrthing but marvel- 
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ious tales of ghosts and hobgoblins, giants, necromancers, and 
enchanted castles ? Why is one man in ecstasies with a Madona 
of Guido, while another is indifferent to every kind of picture 
but a grotesque of Teniers ? Why do the Dutch lay out their 
gardens in straight allies, fenced with wcll-trimmcd hedges, and 
ornamented by shaven terraces, leaden images, and formal pop- 
lars and yews, while the English delight in the ease and luxuriance 
of natural vegetation ? Why do the Chinese c?amp the feet of 
their women into a fourth part *of the natural si?:c, and think 
them beautiful when they arc unfit to answer the purposes of 
walking ? Why do some Nortli-Anicrican Indians reduce the 
heads of their children to the shape of a cube, in order to 
improve their elegance ? Wl\y do the Asiatics admire a style of 
language overflowing with the flowers •of rhetoric, while the 
Athenians approved of a neat and elegant terseness in their 
writers, and the LAcedxmonians could tolerate nothing but the 
most sententious brevity ? 

These are a few of tlic seeming paratloxcs, which I have taken 
upon me to resolve, and which T conceive to be perfectly 
reconcileab*le witl^ the doctrine that there is a fixed Standard 
of Taste 5 and that th^rc is only one kind of Taste, which can 
reasonably be called goody while all the rest are absolutely 
naught. In order to accomplish this purpose in a satisfactory 
manner, I shall proceed methodically to work, and shall state, 
one after another in regular succession, the causes, which I think 
are fully sufficient to account for the appart|5it diversities in the 
decisions of mankind respecting subjeefts of Taste, without 
resorting to an original dificrence in the nature of the faculty, 
or resigning its determinations to the absolute government of 
caprice. These causes tlvin, I think, ara principally the follow- 
ing : First, a more or less extensive acquaintance with certain 
classes of the objects of Taste. Second, a difference, not in the- 
original faculty among men, but in the extend and liveliness of 
those feelings, whether original or acquired, to which the object^ 
of Taste address themselves. Third, the influence of particular 
habits; and an intimate acquainta’4ce with certain modifications 
of the objects of Taste. Fourth, arbitrary and casual association. 

First, a more or less extensive acquaintance with certain 
classes of the objects^ of Ta*stc will cause one man to approve. 
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what another condemns, while both are gratified upon prin« 
dples, which are essentially and originally the same. What 
is approved, by a rude taste, may be condemned by a culti- 
vated taste ; and what is exquisitely gratifying to a cultivated 
taste, may be viewed with indifference by a rude taste ; and 
yet the causes of gratification be in fact common to both. It 
is not a difference in original constitution, that causes the 
diversity of decision, but the more extensive knowledge oi 
the man of cultivated taste, by which he is taught to despise, 
what is a source of pleasure to the man of ruder mind ; and 
what he himself might, at first, have viewed with delight. 
This may be satisfactorily illustrated by examples drawn from 
almost any of the fine arts. A person, who is acquainted with 
the inferior species of architecture alone, will be highly 
delighted with a building, which a man, who has studied the 
remains of Grecian and Roman magnificence, will view with 
indifierence or contempt. Here, however, there is no cause 
of the diversity of decision, 6ut a more or less extensive know- 
ledge, and the circumstance of the one person having seen 
better models than the other; and should the man* of uncul- 
tlvated taste ever become acquainted with the superior orders 
of architecture, and if his judgment be not misled by arbi- 
trary association or inveterate prejudice, he will soon coincide 
^ in his decisions with the man of refined taste, and be induced 
to despise, what he at first admired. 

"the case is praHliely the same in sculpture. The first time 
a man^ to whom this art is entirely new, might happen to see 
a barber’s block, or the most ordinary piece of statuary, he 
would be strudt and pleased, because he sees an imitation, 
however rude, of th#4uiban figure^; and occupied with the 
general resemblance, he pays little attention to its numerous 
• defects. But should he afterwards meet with the workmanship 
of a master in the art, he will now* look with contempt on 
the rude performance, which he admired at first. In both 
cases, however, the source of his admiration is strictly the 
same, the principle of imitatbn; and though his taste may be 
improved^it is not altered in its nature. 

In poetry, and other works of hna^natlon, a similar progres- 
sion may be distinctly traced. One mantis delighted with an 
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old metrical or prose romance, and peruses the Iliad or .dSneid 
with coldness ; whilst another is transported with the classical 
effusions of Homer or Virgil, and leaves the romances of 
chivalry to children. These two kinds of composition^ however, 
resemble one another in many particulars. They are alike full 
of action, voyages, battles, triumphs, and continual changes 
of fortune ; they both abound in strong expressions of passion, 
and mighty deeds of heroism. But the stylS and sentiments 
of the classical poets are too refined for the admirer of chivalry; 
who at the same time is not shocked with the continual viola- 
tions of probability, the confusion of times and places, and 
offences against manners, which his favorite authors contain ; 
and wliich, while they escape his detection, give unconquerable 
disgust to the cultivated mind of tlie msyii of classical taste. 

The same mode of reasoning is easily applicable to every 
object, which is subjected to the decisions of taste ; and it. 
appears to me to explain, if not wholly, at least in part, the 
different sentiments concerning ftmalc beauty, which prevail 
in the various regions of the earth. In Africa thick lips, a flat 
nose, and*U'Oolly hair, combined with a complexion of shining 
jet, excite those transports in the breast of the native lover, 
which in Europe can be kindled only by the rose, nicely blended 
with the lily, by a nose of the aquiline or Grecian form, by 
delicately pouting lips, and luxuriantly flowing tresses. But 
the poor African knows no charms superior to those of tlic 
dingy object, on whom he fixes his affecti^is ; and whom,^y 
the force of habit, and 'a natural prejudice, he will continue 
to prefer td those more elegantly formed dames, whom we 
emphatically style fair, should he ever afterwards happen to 
be introduced to their acquaintance. Tliat he should continue 
to do^o is certainly one of those things, w'hich are “ devoutly 
'to be wished;” and I shall not, for the sake of giving mj^ 
argument additional weight, take up the uifgracious office of 
maintaining that negroes, by an enlarged acquaintance w'lth the 
various races of mankind, are apt to become admirers of our 
fair countrywomen. ^ 

But it is not with the beauty of mere external form as \\ ith 
the beautiful of elegant "in any of the fine arts, or w'orks of 
imagination. The standard of external beauty is not one, but 
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Taried \ and it is reasonable that it should be diflTerent in differ' 
‘ent nations^ as well as that it should be different in the male 
and in the* female; in youth, maturity, and old age. The 
beauty of 4brms (as may afterwards more fully appear) does 
not arise so much from certain particulars of shape, coloring, 
and symmetry, as from the qualities, of which these are expres- 
sive, and the associations, which we habitually connect with 
them. But the qualities which are expressed by a male, and 
by a female form ; by a child, and a person in advanced age, 
are very different; and we would by no means think that 
beautiful in the one, which excites our admiration in the other. 
The man, who in his outward appearance approaches to the 
beauty of the female sex, we despise as effeminate ; nor would 
we consider him as beautiful, if he were made exactly like the 
most handsome child. It would be no praise to a handsome 
woman to say that she had a childish face, or a face that 
resembled that of the most beautiful infvuit ; and to say that 
her face was masculine, or resembled that of a good-looking 
man, would be absolute satire. The beauty of forms, there- 
fore, is not absolute, but relative ; and is in. a great measure 
resolvable into expression. The formas that we approve, 
and consider as beautiful,' seem to be those, whicl^i unite tlie 
excellencies of the whole class of beings to wliich they belong, 
as far as qur acquaintance witli that class lias extended ; or as 
far as fancy, founded on experience, can carry us. It is the 
central form, or tMk to which nature always tends in each 
class^ of her productions, tliough she be always deviating from 
it to the right and to the left, that constitutes the standard of 
beauty in that class of objects ; and which, therefore, has no 
authority beyond the limits of that class. In Greece, one kind 
of nose was most generally the accompaniment of beautiful 
women, and was therefore the model adopted by painters and 
statuaries; in R6me, a nose of a very different form most 
commonly occurred, and was deemed most beautiful ; and it 
would yet be difficult to decide, whether the Grecian or 
Roman nose be really of itself most worthy of admiration. 
In Africa** the central form, with respect to the proportions 
and shape of the features, as weh as the complexion, id 
exceedingly different from what it is in Etgurope ; afid' therefore 
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the ideal or perfect model of beauty cannot be the same in 
both countries. Could we extend our acquaintance to the 
features and appearance of every individual of the human race, 
then we should erect a standard of beauty common to all, by 
discovering one central form belonging to the whole. But as 
this can never be realised, the common model, or central form 
belonging to each great class of mankind, must be esteemed 
the standard of beauty in that class, as indrewking most com- 
pletely the qualities for which individuals are esteemed. 

I concur, therefore, most cordially in the sentiment of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, when he says that « there is but one presiding 
principle, which regulates and gives stability to every art. The 
works of poets, painters, moralists, or historians, which are 
built upon general nature, live for ever *, while those, which 
depend for their existence on particular customs and habits, a. 
particular view of nature, or the fluctuation of fashion, can 
only be coeval with that, which first raised them from obscu- 
rity.*' ‘ ' 


‘ Discourse delivered in the Foyal JhgSidiiiny. 




No. n. 


c 



OF THE STANDARD OF TASTE. 




NO II. 


Iaaving thus considered the effects of the first of tlie 
assigned causes of the great apparent diversity in the tastes of 
mankind, I proceed now to the second in order, viz. a 
difference, not in the original faculty among men, but in the 
extent and liveliness of those feelings, whether original or 
acquired, to which the objects of taste address themselves/' 
Men are all compounded of the self-same ingredients, they 
are all endowed with similar appetites, desires, affections, and 
emotions } but the degree of susceptibility, which these various 
powers possess in different individuals, io exceedingly various. 
It is on this account that one person is discriminated as a man 
of sensibility, another is characterised by his generosity, a third 
by his humanity, while a fourth may be most distinguished 
byjiis selfishness. Yet in every individual of the human race 
there is an originaliknd inherent principle of sympathy with 
distress, an innate principle of magnanimity and of charity ; 
as well as an implanted regard to the interest of self. The 
seeds, which are originally introduced into the soil, are the 
same in all cases } but some of them «neet with a more conge- 
nial receptacle than others; and consequently shoot into 
laxuriance, while those, which are less fortunate, are checked 
and stinted in th^ir growth. It is in consequence of this 
diversity in the extent arid liveliness of the feelings of different 
men, that they are often so variously affected by the same 
object of taste. “ There are» some men,” says Mr. Burke, 
formed with feelings so blunt, with tempers so cold and 
phlegmatic, that they can hardly be said to be awake during 
the whole of their lives. Upon sucli persons the most striking 
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objects make bvit a faint and obscure impression. There are 
others so continually in the agitation of gross and merely 
sensual pleasures, or so occupied in the low .drudgery of 
avarice, or so licated in the chace of honors and distinction, 
that their minds, which had been used continually to the 
storms of tlio e violent and tempestuous passions, can hardly 
be put in motion by the delicate and refined play of the imagi- 
nation. But whenever cither of these happen to be struck 
with any natural elegance or greatness, or with these qualities 
in any work of art, they arc moved upon the same principle.” 

On a plodding Dutchman, whose soul is centered in his 
countliig-houi:,e, and who has no v/isli for any enjoyment 
more refined than a pipe of tobacco and glass of Geneva, it 
would be in vain to attempt makingi any impression by the 
beauties of the ylliieid or Iliad j yet there exists in his soul 
the latent relish for those very beauties, which he despises, 
and with which the man of taste is transported into raptures ; 
and when similar beauties are dfessed up in colors sufficiently 
gaudy to rouse his dormant attention, as in those dramatic 
exhibitions, winch are calculated for the meridian of Bartho- 
lomew fair ; he will be moved to express his dol^ht in 
language not less energetic, though greatly less polished, than 
that of the man of nice discrimination. He will be altogether 
incapable of relishing a well-turned repartee, in which there is 
no salt but the Attic ; but he will shake his sides at a high- 
seasoned douhle-eniendrej where the secret meaning is suffici- 
ently protrusive. He will be totally Cmmoved by the refined 
strains of’ an Italian concerto •, but will turn a listening ear to 
the grinding of a barrel-organ or a hurdy-gurdy. He will 
look with indifference on the natural and appropriate gesticu- 
lation of an accomplished dramatic performer 5 but will be 
completely transported by the grimace of the clown* in a pantP 
mime, or the tricks of a mountebank’s MeAy-Andrew. 

This is illustrated . by what takes place in the same mind| 
when it is favorably or unfavorably disposed to be impressed 
by certain classes of the objeots of taste. The mere percep- 
tion of an object of taste may be altogether insufiicient to 
excite the corresponding emotion, unless the imagination be 
sufficiently disenggiged, and open to the pursuit of all those 
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trains of thought, wliich arc allied in character and expres- 
sion to the feciiiigvS siiitablj to the object presented. At one 
time the beauty and sublimity of natural scenery will produce 
all their characteristic effect upoh the mind ; and at another, 
when our thoughts are turned into a different channel, they 
will be viewed with complete indifference. At one time, the 
contemplation of a moon-light scene will recall all the beautiful 
imagery, which *idomcr has associated with this interesting 
view of nature, in his well-known similitude ; at another, it 
will suggest nothing but the convenience arising from moon- 
shine to the nocturnal traveller. The mind must be vacant 
and unoccupied in order that it may receive tlie strongest 
Impression from tlie objects of taste. To a man, who is in 
pain or aflllction, we ^.shall in vain present a fine natural 
prospect, with a view of occupying his imagination by its 
beauties. The scavsons of care, of grief, or of business, have 
tar other employments, and destroy, for the time, all our 
sensibility to the beautiful or the sublime, by producing a state 
of mind altogether unfavorable to the indulgence of the imagi- 
tution. It is in seasons of leisure or case that we can fully 
-’njoy Iho charms of nature, and that we turn to the compo- 
sitions of poetry, music, . or painting for amusement and 
delight. 

But it is not so much the various conditions of the same 
mind, as the diversity in the sensibility of different minds, 
witfr which we are at present concerned, as a cause of the 
apparently contradictory -decisions of men in matters of taste. 
This diversity of sensibility is indeed a radical dihercnce of 
natural constitution j but it is not a difference in the original 
faculties of the mind, but ifc the degree in which these admit 
of being exercised. It is that diversity in the acuteness of the 
parlous powers of the intellect, by which one man is distin- 
guished from another, as remarkably as by the different cast 
of tlie features of the face, or a difference in stature, or 
bodily agility ; all of which are, like this intellectual diversity, 
differences in degree, but not ,,in kind. In the pleasures of 
taste there ’are so many delights, that depend merely upon the 
proportional degree) in which an emotion is excited, that we 
need not wpnder that to some men they should be almost 
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entirely unknown. There is a pleasure in the terrific, a plea- 
sure in the pathetic, and a pleasure in melancholy ; but th; : 
pleasure will be converted into pain, if it is stretched beyond 
a certain point ; as tickling of the skin will excite tears instead 
of laughter, if it be done too violently- Hence, accoiding 
to the difference of intollectual sensibility, an object or descrip- 
tion, which in one person excites a painful emotion, will, in 
another, cxi^ite only an agreeable agitation ; and in a third, 
will be accompanied with total indiilVrcncf . Some persons 
are of so cool and phlegmatic a temperament that they cannot 
be agitated, but by situations of real danger ; ns It was said 
of King William, that liis eye never glistened with so great 
delight as when he was leading his troops into battle. It 
would be as vain to expect that persons of such a tempera- 
ment should be interested by the terrific de^cripiions of the 
epic or dramatic muse, as that a person of iLlicate nervci 
should find pleasure in the dangers and fatigues of war. Yet 
striking as these diversities of .sentiment are, they aie not 
ascribable. to a radical diversity of constitution, but only to 
the diiTercncc (Vf strength of the mme oiiginal intcllcctuai 
powers. One man has a much move u p.u lous memory than 
another; yet w'C admit the mcnunics of these two persons to 
be, in every respect, similar faculties ; in like mamu r we 
must admit the tastes of men to be cK lived frohi mental 
energies, which are essentially tlie same in iiatinv, aiiljoitgji 
these mental energies .arc dull in gome Individuals, and 
extremely acute in others. 

The only remarkable exceptions to this principle, with v. liich 
I am acquainted, occur in certain apparent anomalies of tJie 
perceptions of the eye aiul ear. There are many person*, who 
^seem altogether incapable of deriving any gratification froiT^ 
musical sounds, or of deciding whether wiiat they hear be 
harmony or discord 5 and tliere are otliers, who cannot distin- 
guish certain colors, which to ordinary eyes are suificiemly 
discriminated ; but sometimes confound uiuler the s.unc name, 
those which arc essentially different ; and sometimoc? misapply 
names, which are otherwise appropriated ; calling blue, green 
or purple, scarlet; and thCi contrary. 
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With respect to the apparent insensibility to the iilc*? 
variations of musical sounds, or the want of a musical car, I 
am disposed to think that mucii of it arises from a want of 
attention ; and from not having been early accustomed to relish 
gratifications of this kind, rather than from an absolute diffe- 
rence in original constitution. It is perfectly ascertained that, 
without attention and early cultivation, all our organs of 
external sensation become blunted and imperfect. It is on 
this account that the setose of smelling in the individuals of 
a polished community is so much inferior to the same sense 
in Savages, who are accustomed to depend on its testimony 
in deciding on the qualities of their food. A nice judgment 
in music is never acquired without much practice, and being 
accustomed to the most correct and complicated performances. 
We may all recollect the time w’hen w'e could relish nothing 
but a simple air, or a natural self-taught strain ; but, by 
being gradually accustomcdi to more intricate compositions, 
we come, by degrees, to relish and appreciate their merit. 
A concert of Italian music is more apt to affect the -mob with 
disgust than with rapture •, yet it is listened tO by the connois- 
seur with the most enthusiastic transports : “ J^ii vu,” says 
the Baron de Montesquieu, “ Ics operas d'Angleterre et 
d’ltalie ; ce sont Ics mcmes pieces et les mcmes acteurs *, mais 
)a meme inusique produit dcs effets si differens sur les deux 
nations, Tunc est si calmc, et Tautre si transportee, que cela 
paroit inconcevable.” ^ 

Hius it may safely be averred that much of our relish for 
the niceties of musical composition is the result of cultivation 
and practice and the great difference in respect of musical ear, 
which appears to prevail among men, is a difference rather in 
degree, than in kind. I feel myself, however, obliged to acknow^- 
Icdge, that in sorjfe individuals there appears to be an original 
constitutiopal want of all capacity to relish or distinguish 
what is called liarmony or melody j a want, which no atten- 
tion or cultivation would have been sufficient to supply. 
Petrarch mentions a person of his acquaintance, who was less 
charmed by a concert of nightingales, than by a serenade of 
frogs ; and all of us have known individuals, who \ver.‘ 
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completely insensible to the finest musical strains, and felt no 
more pleasure in listening to the best adapted tones of melody, 
than in hearing the jarring of a poker on a pair of tongs. 
Here we arc necessitated to admit some original defect either 
in the organ of sensation, or in the corresponding intellectual 
faculty, by which a judgment is formed of those proportions 
• and relations of tones, which enter into the constitution of 
true musical concordance. 

In the analogous case of incoVrect vision, in as far as relates 
to the proper discrimination of colors, it seems likewise 
necessary to admit an original constitutional diversity of 
structure. If may indeed be said, that as colors are all 
produced by the rays of the sun, and vary to the eye in conse- 
quence of tile strength and velocity, *or refrangibility of the 
pencil of light, by which they are produced, a difference in 
the original sensibility of the organ may of itself account for 
the different judgment, which the same persons form of what 
is generally considered as the same color. This explanation, 
however,^ of the remarkable phoenomenon now under consi- 
deration, will npt be considered as very satisfactory, when we 
take into account the apparent regularity and permanency of 
these deviations from the ordinary laws of vision. It would 
be unsuitable to the object of this communication to enter 
into any minute detail of this anomaly, or of the cj^planations, 
which have been proposed in order to account for it ; bur 
it cannot be improper to observe that there is a paper on 
the subject in the Memoirs of the Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, where all the phienomena of this peculiarity of 
vision are fully detailed by a gentleman, wHo himself labors 
under the^ defect, Mf. J. Dalton-, ',ind who has there 
proposed an hypothesis of a particular tint in one of the 
humors of the eye, which seems very satisfactorily to accou?;t 
for every peculiarity of the case. * 

If this anomaly iu vision be justly ascribable to a peculiar 
structure of the eye, analogy would prompt us to refer the 
defect of a musical ear to some corT«sponding deficiency, or 
peculiarity in .the external organ of hearing. I believe^j how- 
ever, that anatomists and physiologists have not yet been able 
to ascertain in ^at this peculiarity actually consists. But 
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having allowed that the decisions of taste are influenced 
by an original diversity in the structure of the human 
frame in diflferent individuals, I am inclined to assert that 
all the other apparent differences in this particular may be 
accounted for by a diversity of natural sensibility, or some 
of those accessory causes, which I have already enumerated 
as contributing to produce this remarkable effect •, and of 
which two of great importance yet remain to be illustrated. 


S. 


KEVERENOO DOCTISSIMOQUE VIRO, 

J A C O JB O JONES, S. T. V: 

t 

ARCHIDIACOXO HEREFOItDI/F., 

Septuagenario^ hisomnes noctimn Jioras carmina Latine com- 
pon^ndx) fallenti^ hoc Vhicentii Bourne opuscultm 

ct optat amans, quo mittitur, ire salute.m’* 

Henkicui H. Joy. 


Hunc tibi, morborum et vigilatx tsedia noctii 
Cui Latii citharam solicitare levat ; 
Posthabito Aoniis medicinse fonte, dolores 
Munere ApoUineo qu meliore fugas ; 
,.Hunc tibi, cui crines lambit vigor igneus albos, 
Librum^ etsi nugis his amititur> habc. 
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B R U N T O N A M 

K GRAXTA EXITURAM 

11 E N I) E C A S Y L J. A K J 


N osTRi pr^csulium et dccus Theatri, 

O tu, Melpomeues severlows 
Ccrte Filia ! Qua;n decorc formx 
Donavit Gythcroa ; quam Minerva 

Duxit per cUibix vias juventje, 

% 

Per plausus populi pcriculosos, 

Nec lapsam — precor O ncc in futixrum 
Lapsuram ! — Satis at Camcena dignis 
Quae te commembret modis ? Acerbos 
Seu proferre MoNiMiiE dolores, 

Frater cum vetitos* nefas ! ruebat 
In fratrls thalamos, parumque casto 
Vexabat pede : sive Julietta 
Luctantes odio paterno amorcs 
Mavis fingere : To sequuntur Horror, 
Arrectusque comas Paver ; vicissim 
In fletum populius jubetur ire, 

Et siupiria person;!nt Theatrum. 
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Mox divinior enitescis, Altrix 
Altpris vigil et Parens Parentis : 

At non Grsecia sola vindicabit 
Paternx columen decusque vitx 
Natam ; restat item Patri Britanno 
Et par fiuPHRAsi-ffi Puella *, quamqiic 
Ad Scenam pietas tulit paternam. 


O Bruntona, cito exitura Virgo, 

Et visu citb subtrahenda nostro, 

#* 

Breves delicix dolorqiie longus ! 
Gressum siste parumper, oro ; Teque 
Virtutesque tuas lyr^ sonandas 
Tradet Granta suis vicissim alumnis ! 


111. CaL Oet, mdccxc. 


Franciscus Wrangham, 


* Qnippc qiiix* ('clauaiis fii Vrlie, ob Diicis Ciimbriensis niovtcm, thcatiis) 
in arenain iniinirlpaliMii, uIjI I’ater tunc teinporis ludos srcnicoa rdcbnf^ 
duficcndere non erubuerit. 



On the Ouantity of a final short Vovicl before a Word 
beginning xmth s foUo'wcd by a Consonant. 


In the First Number of this Journal, we collected instances 
of this collocation from Classical writers. We shall now 
proceed with modern Latin poets. * 

In the diflcrcncc between the ancients and the moderns 
one cibsorvation is obvious. In the writings of the former, 
the instances arc rare ; in those of the latter, very common. 
As tlie words niust hav^’e equally occurred to botJi, this diffe- 
rence proves that the ancients studiously avoided that position, 
uhilc the latter have adopted it promiscuously. Hence, 
vhilc wc think we Ifave not omitted many instances in the 
;mcient, vkj have inserted but a small part of those, which 
occur in the modern, poets. 

Wc may safely assert that in modern poetry tjie syllable 
generally remains short. 


VIDA. 

Regia progenies, C14I regum debite sceptra. 

Poetic, lib. i. 

Ordea stipitibus duris dptrudere tendunt. 

Ibid. lib. II, 

Omnibus, incolumi rege, stat cernere ferro. 

Scacchiu, 

Extinct* ornatus, Acc non fulgentia sceptra. 

Ibid. 
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VIDA, continued- 

Funcra spargebat fusc?e rcgina cohortis. 

Scacchia. 

iVd. ct turrcs procui ecCe stravit et arccs. 

Chrhtiad- ii 

Luxuiiant sola strata, nitcnt argentea eburnis. 

Ibid. 

Regia scitarique omnes tempusque locumque. 

Ibid. HI. 

Flumina squamigerum gcneri hamo tendere adunco. 

Ibid. IV. 

Littori* spcctantcm fluctus scopulo illidcntes. 

Ibid. 

Vulnera sponte animis fandi compescitc amorem. 

Ibid. 

Marmoreum tibi stravit iter, pontumque diremit. 

Ibid. V. 

Vestraque sponte sua deleret crimina morte. 

Ibid. VI. 

Vertice stipitibusque etiam nunc,fixa manebunt. 

Ibid. 

Omnia scis, et cuncta vides ; tibi lumina mille^ 

Hymn. i. 

Hcspuis exteraos sine corpore spiritus haiistus. 

' Ibid, I. 

Imperium : tu rex regum : tibi sceptra, tibi ipsa. 

Ibid* 
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VIDA, continued. 

m 

Ipse sed ingrediens soli tibi sponte patentes. 

Ibid. rr. 

Deterba prorsus prlsca rubiglnc scabra. j, 

, Ibid. 

Jam medltans ipsi de marc sceptra JovL 

Ibid. 

casus, qux non discrimina sponte subistl. 

Jbld. XV. 

Prodigus vltx, nec acerba spretis 

Ibid, xxrir. 


POLITIANUS. 

Incaluit, multoque obstructs fuiicre Kerxen. 

Nutricia. 

Cortice, statque Icvl frondea nixa tigillo. 

Rustiem. 

Semper odorati Venerlsquc stipendia florcfik 

Ibid. 

A urea sparsurus redivivo secula mundo. 

Manto. 
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S C A L I G E R. 

Quique feni dominam compedc stringit huinum. 

Lacrymx^ 

Mensquc stupct rigidis non bene iiixa malis. 

Ibid. 

Ducere spirandi scmina dia polo. 

Ibid. 

Dum sua, tanta, simulque stupet, paritcrquc siiperbit. 

Ibid. 

Impnlit Jrata lucida stagna maniu 

Epigr, 

Fractaqu^ spumificls murmurat unda vadis. 

Ibid. 

Tractus, dant Sappho dulcia scripta tibi. 

Heromcc. 

Vosque triumphali moenia structa manu. 

Urbes. 

Lenia sic voluit rcdderc sccptra maris. 

" Ibid. 

Vicinus sibT spem promittit, ct otia ; cassos. 

‘ Ibid. 

SequS student Dominae vclle parare suae. 

Thaumantia, 

AtquS stupent pigro ilumina stx'icta gelu. 

Ibid. 
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MURfiTUS. 

Tunc tandem, cxcludi quid sit, amice, scics. 

Eleg. 7. 

Et rctinent forti regia scep^ra maiiu. 

Epigr. 

Non puJor est, ociilis ubi scintillantibus ilia. 

Ibid. 

Pande oculos, pande stcllatx frontis Jionorom. 

Ibid. 

Et tibi scripta vetus per mea nomen erlt. 

Ibid. 

Et uitidum soli prxvia sternit iter. 

Ibid. 

Esse bonum nostro tempore stultitia est. 

Ibid. 

Nam si vim verbi inspicias, ct nobile scortum. 

Ibid. 

Laus ccquitur, neque splendor ullus. 

Od(Z, 

Volatque stipafa Angclis. 

Poem. Var. lib. i. 

Sanctus viscera Spiritus. 

Ibid. 

Et cratem roseo sanguine spargeret. 

Ibid. 

Ilium ego scire negem, quse tu, Pater optime, doma. 

Ibid, 
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M U R E T U S, continued. 

% 

Arboris, et rivum moll^ strepentis aquae. 

Poem. Var* Hb 

Et quxvis habilem fingere spectra sibi. 


MEZIRI AC. 

Cetera jam totum miracula sparsa per orbem. 

Mo) ia. 

Pcrfice stclllgcri qux mandat rector Olympl. 

IbuL 

Ccxrpcrat unde sccius, cocpit ct inde salus. 

Amiunr. 

Et mediam cbliquo tramite scindit liunium. 

Psalm, 130. 

Aut rapido absorbens vortice Scylla rates. 

Dc Cast. Bleg. 

Musa scandentem super astra* eyenum. 

Poet. 

Humanum toluit morte piar^? scelus. 

Ad Atfiic. 

Virgo patris summi filia, sponsa^ parens. 

Ibid. 

Egrcgium juvenem cuspide sternit humi. 

hi Oct, ob 
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HUET.IUS. 

Abdita scrutatur nascentum exordia rerum. 

Magnes. 

r> 

Littora, vix trepidis ausos vad^ scindere rcmi.5. 

Ibid. 

Mollia secreto cunabula sternit in antro, 

Melissa. 

Plenaque spumanti retullt ‘ mulctralm lactc. 

Sal. 

Innumeros circum stipatus milite Xerxes. 

In Aggcfrs HoU. 

Venere ad nunieros carmina spontc suos. 

The a. 

Sivie stellato dorflinarls axi. 

AdDiv. Virg. 

Ceu foetus atro turbinS spumeis. • 

Ad Ludov. xiVp 

Rit$ scelus gladio recidet. 

Ibid. 

Numinibus sua spes fefellit. 

Ad Ani. Hallceum. 




* With every deference to the taste, elegance, and learning of Huctius, 
we may exprew a doubt whether the fiwt syllable of retuUt is found short 
in the best Ijatin poets. 


No. II. 


H 
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RU^US. 

Undique spargit opes : donis turn victa rludii. 

Pa}icgijr. 

Et nuper Dani servatrix dextera sceptri. 

Ibid. 

Provisamquc struem ponti, pars lerea pl.iuslris. 

Ibid 

Deproperare vlam, et caico vadu sternere cursu . 

Ibid. 

Spicula stet inulicr, vulgiquc ferocia cord.i. 

Ibid. 

Et vacua osteiitct clamosx jurgiii scciiie. 

Ibid. 

Excipit amplexus liuiifliies, annosaque striiigi. 

Ibid. 

Horridus arenti sine nomine stipes in agro. 

Sj/mb. Heroic. 

Nomcn apud scros sistent tua scripta nepotes. 

Ibid. 

MoHius indulget, nee somnus agrestia spernit. 

Miscel. 

Fervida scu moHi placeat vada sternere pace. 

Ibid. 

.Longaque Scipiadse feret altum in secula nomen. 

Ibid. 

Protinus ut nutu dent mocnia fponte rulnam. 

• Ibid. 
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vS A N A D O N. 

» ltd’ ic siiic, splenclklam. 

Ode III. 

' '.iivmiu.ir*, '.ceptris tlebite Gallicis. 

Ibid. VI.. 

t iidlc :;centruin proposuit : simul. 

Ibid. XIX. 

>?uui bel»icosi ^trcnud spiritus. 

IhUL 

iosque spectantiim rapit. * 

Ibid. XXIK 

Aurique speclosum Uccus. 

• /A’./ 

"'Kmih »vis ub. spumous adsilii i. dis. 

Inlaustib vonlt litcra scrlpta notis. 

IX, 

IHita stemmatibus supposuissc tuis. 

Lib. n. Eleg. 10. 

Quicquid habet, tibi sponte dabit Nafura, tuoque. 

Ibid. 

Hie varia Batavl defec^us pelle scluri. 

Ibid. 


* BUCHANAN. 

Regasque sceptro^sempiternCim ferreo. 

• Psalnu II. • 
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BUCHANAN, continued. 


Soviet injustos contra justa ira, scletis. 

Psalm. II. 

frugibus horrea stipet. 

Ibid. IV. 

Facesse, spem pone irritam. 

Ibid. VI. 

Captumque sternal, stratum ct humi pedc. 

Ibid. VII. 


AnimosquS stimulis incitati talibus. 

Ibid. X. 


Cords scelus mcditans. 

Rid. XII. 

Sic formidandx gravS spiritus infrcmit irx. 

Rid. XVlii. 

Tu nempS spes et anchora es fiduclx. 

Rid. XXI. 


Me vanl speret lingua ; procul domo. 

Rid. XSVi. 


COWLEY. 

Nec sexum aspectu Leda vel ipsU sciat. 

Plant, lib. ii. Lauras. 

Tam magnx monstrum dilaaiarS spei. 

Rid, n. Lentisews. 
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COWLEY,, continued. 

Impia sperno. 

Plant, lib. iii. Viola. 

Discessit, sublitque locum, qute proxima stab®. 

Ibid. 

Blando quo*recreas omnia spiritu. 

Ibid, lib. III. Anemone. 

Quis meas nescit, quis in orbe spinas ? 

Ibid. lib. III. Posa. 

Consulcns mundo Dca spargit oras. 

Ibid. lib. IV. Papaver. 

Ornatum viridem j si quis bello^ordine stantes. 

Ibid. lib. VI. Sylva. 

Molitur, cum ^icta JOei crudelia spargit. 

Davideos. 

Thesaurosque, ct opes, et enarrabile sceptrum. 

Ibid. 

Dives opum, varioque superba scientia cultu. 

Ibid. 

Inde tuam excipiet gentem, et fatalia sceptra. 

Ibid. 


MILTON, 

Slve cruentatum furiosa tragee^jia scepttum, 

Elcg. i. 

Jactet, et Ausoniis pltna theatra stolis. 

Ibid. 
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MILTON, continued. 

Atque iterum raucx murmur adire scholx. 

Eleg. I. 

Personet et totis naenia mocsta scholis. 

Ibid. II. 

Quamque StagyriU'S generoso magnus alumno. 

Ibid. IV. 

Neve Giganteum D1 timucre scelus. 

Ibid. V. 

Crede mihi, vix hoc carmine scire queas. 

, Ibid, VI. 

Et pensare mala cum pictate scelus. 

Ej\^gr. I, 

Crede mihi> coeli vix bene scandet iter. 

Ibid, II. 

Christina, Arctoi lucida Stella poli. 

Ibid. XI Ji. 


ADDISON. 

Cara stuplt conjux, reducisque incerta mariti. 

Pax. 

Exiguis videt, et vestigia parva stupescit. 

Preelium. 

Sarguing, sparguntur gladii, sparguntur et alse. 

Ibid. 
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A D D I S O Nj continued, 

Fulmhicum vibrans acic flagrante scclestos. 

Jirsur, 

Hostis at hacrciitcm orblculo detruder'e splix*r^rin, 

• Sj'h(n\ 

Utcunque stet commune vulgi. 

Jd Burnet, 

Nunc gutt'.e agglomerant, disperses fiigora stipaut. 

hmom, 

Dlverso, ct varii ad pretiiim slat copia ..camni. 

Muchiur gnt, 

Ingreditur pictos, ct m(x.iiia squaJlida fuco. 

Ihid, 

Voce strepens, majAr subnectit fibula vestcin. 

Ibid, 

• HAWKINS BROWNE. 

Multa tamcn veteris r^tinet vestigia stirpis. 

^Jnuni In,tn(>ii, lib. i. 

Quid, per quos venit spectaiida Scientia, c^iiduin. 

Ibid, 

* Virgil has •never um-iI this word, hrcaiise it ronid never V»rt ur but 
before a short syllable; a proof ^hat this gn-at pool a\oitb'd iImI po>;iioii. 
He always uses scelerntus, SceMus is a pure, cla5si^‘al, poctfeal won! ; 
Hard antecedvnUm scclestiiffi. Hor. 
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HAWKINS BROWNE, continued, 

Aspice qua Boreas reternaque frigora spirant. 

Anirni Immort. lib. i 

Sensibus extinctis, hoc fonte Scientia manat. 

Ibid, 

Cernis ut ira, libido, scelus dominentur ubiquc. 

Ibid, lib. II. 

Condonanda tamen sententia, Stoice, vestra est. 

Ibid. 

Ergo age, die sodcs, qux prsemia, quid sibi sperat ? 

Ibid, 

Justitiaque regit 5 num cetera scilicet apte. 

V^d. 

Cetera spirant. 

Ode. 

Attamen hue tibi spondet iter munire sacerdos. 

Fragm. 

Sive hoc fraude^mala faciat, prudensque sciensque. 

Ibid. 


^ LOWTH. 

Cuncta sciens Mens, ip,«a incognita ! qua fugiam te. 

Psalm. C3EXXIX. 

' Per nemorum dabit alta stragem# 

^Israel, Epiniciim, 
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L O W T H, continued^ 

Deforme corpus littore : stat diu. 

Israel. Epiniemm^ 

Coelestique replens corda Scientia. * 

• Psalm. XIX. 

llli uda multa rore stillant germina. 

Balaami Vaticinium* 

.^grumquc lentil tabe spiritum hauriiint. 

*Job. VI. 


BURTON. 


Triste soltfm, Gilboa, O tantse conscia stragis. 

Davidis Tliren. 

Contracta stringens corda^ presso. 

Mosis Epuu 

Honore spectant oppida candidls. 

Debtor (jc Epin. 

Horrida squallebant expulsis arva colonis. 

Ibidi 

jEquora^ squamigeraeque^ informia corpora, gentes- 

Sacerdos. • 

At tibi stabit honos perituris nesclus sevi. 

Ibid. 

SivS stillantem chyiitico Uquorem: 

Ad Saliiiem. 

Non ille nostnfe sic male Stoicus. 

Ode. 
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BURTON, continued. 

Nunc lene spirans aura Favonii. 

Ode. 

O Diva,^ magni prodigla spiritus. 

Ibid. 

Currentis aurx : tecum ego splendid 

Nummiis Histor. 

Divitias tibi spondet horti. 

Horius Botan. 


W ARTON. 


Corporc, spumantemquc lacum sub verticertorquent, 

Mons Catherines. 

Insistens, repetit pattern, intermissaqu^ sceptra. 

Sacelluni Coll. Triu. 


Ipsaque straminco constabat regia cuJmo. 

Ibid. 

c 

Quod dulccdinis est sine arte sparsis. 

Epigr. 

Quale sub artifici pollic^ splendet ebur. 

Ibid. 

Dat scintillanti tenuissima spicula vento. 

De sal. cons. 


Sceptro, volucris regia^sternitur. 

Pindar Pyth. 

Quflu mI^s reponens aspera spicula. 

Ibidx 
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To TiiL Hditou c)r thk Classkm. .Ioni\ \l. 
Sm, 

I BELIEVF. It is allowccT by ull, who think iMlio- 
nally concerning the procedure of the divine being in his order 
of creation and providence, that he is a being of love and 
tiiercy j of love, because fiom his eternal habitation above the 
heavens, he condescended to form man and for him tliis 
world of mercy, because vi'hen man had so far departed 
from that statef in which he w,is created, he subjected himself 
to the bondage of*the flesh, and assumed the human nature 
as a man, that he might die for sinful man, and teach his fallen 
creatures to regain by repentance and newness of life, wliat 
was lost by making the gratification of the sensual principle 
their sole delight. Agreeably to tliis he deeJarevS, To him 
that overcoincth will Z ^ranl to sit with me in mif throne, cirn 
(IS I alsQ overcame^ and am set down with my Father in his 
throne^^ 

There are some passages in die translation, however, which 
deny these positions ; in order to show that they are consistent 
with the original, I shall, as often as time will jicrmit me, 
select them, and elucidate them, I hopc^ as liter.dly as •die 
idiom of our language will admit. 

As no objection founded in truth can possibly be brought 
against the sacred Scriptures in the original, it will be under- 
stood, as before observed, tlAt the design of these criticisms 
is to furnish every of professing Christians with conclusive 
arguments to overturn die subtile objectionlf of Heists. Until 
tliis is done, until the objections of the Deists are fairly and 
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impartially’ refuted, agreeably to the literal sense of the original 
Scriptures, va^in is the attempt to convert them to the religion 
of the Bible. Ministers may hold forth, in the most persuasive 
language, the absolute necessity of a strict observance of the 
moral precepts of the Scriptures, but this is no more than has 
been done by the pagan idolaters, and the sages of India ; 
DelstvS will tell tl??m that these moral precepts were known 
and practised for ages before the Hebrew lawgiver received the 
law on Sinai. Ministers may also spirituairy elucidate the 
Scriptures, and show their application to the different states 
of the Christian life, but Deists will continue to tell them, 
that the superstructure of a building cannot stand if the founda- 
tion be not good ; prove to ns that the Scriptures are true, 
consistent tcilh reason, and that one part does not contradict 
another, which cannot he if theif were written by men injiu- 
enced by the spirit of God; and we will then acknomlodge that 
you have some authority from this most ancient of all boohs^ 
to give it that character, which divines have thought proper to 
give it, and to call it the zvord of God ; hut so long as these 
contradictions are permitted to insult our understandings when 
we open the Bible, you may be of use to the ignorant and the 
credulous, but you labor to little purpose with those, who think 
for themselves concerning these things. Such are the answers 
I have often witnessed from men of this description. I blame 
them not, they prove themselves to be men of ingenuity, of a 
searching turn of mind, and have a right to expect that 
Christians, particularly those who officiate in sacred things, 
should be able to remove their objections, and defend the 
doctrines of that book, on which our religion is founded. 
Already w*e have seen the fatal effects, which have been the 
result of such pernicious principles, anarchy, bloodshed, and 
di^rtress of nations for when these precepts of morality, which 
breathe peace on earth and goodwill towards wen,” are 
Jjanished from, the mind, when they no longer operate in 
restraining tl^e vices of the age, and man is left to the grati* 
ficatiori of h*s fallen passipns j no v^onder that laws framed 
agreeably to those of the Bible, have^ been disregarded 
and broken no wonder that confusion has seized the 
nations \ no wonder that pride should give bii^Ji to destruction. 
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or tliat discord should blast the hopes of peaceful men. These 
are some of the fatal effects, which necessarily follow the 
adoption of the principles of Deism ; that impure fountain, 
the streams of which, contitminated with mental poison, have 
• been drunk by the unthinking multitude, as the o.v drijikdk 
in water. Such was the case in ancient times, and the reason is 
given in the sacred writings, The prophets prophestf falsely^ 
and the priests bear rulcy Ay their means, and my people love to 
have it so nor can there .be a doubt that has 

been the primary cause of the troubles, which have almost 
banished true religion from the continent of Europe, and 
deluged the infatuated nations with blood. Let tliose then, 
who have an opportunity of promulgating the truths of the 
Bible, meet the objections of the Dei^t, and refute them fairly 
and impartially ; let the clergy, whose immediate province it 
is, show from their pulpits, that there is nothing written 
in it, but what is true •, nothing but what is consistent with 
reason ; and that no contradictions are to be met with in the 
original Scriptures. 

The •first passage I shall notice, wdiich is diametrically 
opposite to those pure ideas we ought to entertain concerning 

the love and mercy of God, is in Amos, chap. iii. ver. G. 

• 

tiwy lib ninii njn n.'i 


which in the translation is thus rcudeved, « sha/t there he 
evil in a city, and the Lord hath not dune it r '^rhis passage, 
as it stands in the translation, naturally leads the mind to 
conclude that God is J:he author of evil, for the translators 
having rendered by the word done^ it follows of course 
agreeably to this reading, that there is no evil, of which the Lord 
is not the author. • 

This rendering has to my knowledge been the cause of much 
evil ; some contend in defiance of all the moral virtues, that 
evil is necessary to produce its ^opposite, good; and that tv hie h 
produces gpod, must necessarily be appointed, and^nust also be 
accomplished by theffivtn^being. There needs no argument to 
prove the fallacy of suchTreasoning, but it is not new, reasoners 
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of this description lived in the days of the Apostle, who in 
reply to thetn says, “ as we be slanderously reported, and as 
some affirm 'that we say, let us do evil that good may come, 
whose damnation is just.” 

The w^ord Hiyy hath above two hundred different branches,' 

T r 

or modes of expression, but which nevertheless all partake of 
the nature of the radix ; it means to fake veNgeamr, to retjuite; 
to adnanccy approve, defend, &c. Judges, xl. 3G. HtW miT 

the Lord hath taken vengedneef' 1 Sam. ii. 6. 1 

Kill requite.*' It is a w^ord, the true meaning and application 
of which can only be known by attending to the determining 
branch of the root, which in the passage under consideration 
has the same construction, and is written the same as it is In 
Judges, having the same meaning and application, which will 
then read, not as in all the European translations, “ shall 
there be evil in a vih/, and the Lord hath not done it but 
as follows, shall there he eiil in a city, and the Lord hath 
not nwy, taken vcngcanccV* From such errors, great in their 
consequences, have the enemies of the Bible cndeavqured by 
their comments to show that the Scriptures • could not be of 
divine origin, because if so, they could' not charge God as 
being the author of evil, which certainly must be.. admitted, 
if the translation were true ; but the above rendering, which is 
perfectly c®nsistcnt with the original, removes the objection, 
and proves that nothing of this nature can possibly be under- 
stood j that the mercies of God are pver all his works, and 
that he superintends by his ever-watchful providence the 
most minute transactions* of man; whether evil be in the 
populous city, or in the solitary desert, whether it be transacted 
in the light, or in the darkness ; covered by craft, or openly 
practised, « he renders to eveiy man according to his deeds f 




John Bellamy. 
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P RiEDiOLi ilominus, satis ampli villlcus agri, 
Tccdiaque ct ludos exosus ruris, in^urbcm 
Gressum cgi infaustum ; nobis qux quantaquc secuni 
Attulit una dies paucis aperirc juvabit. 

Jamquc Lares fugiens tenuv*s hiiic indc notabani 
Londini bene Ixtus << opes strepitiimque caterva 
Quum cito s^ipata, proceris modo rheda labantcs 
Volvitur ante pedes, servi mode pileus amplo 
Orbe nocet capiti *, coeno ista aspergit amictum, 

Hie oculos angit : duni bina pcricula cursu 
Au{]agio celcri, iinplctam fuligine peram, 

Quam puer in tergo^vectabat, forte^ lacertis 
Nescius astrinxi : bellus quatit ora cachinno 
Prxteriens, manibusque simul trechedipna retorquet, 

Et simul exclamat : — Complexu cur tenet istum 
Rusticus? — hie niger est, hunc semper, ^amice, caveto. 

Foemina tot casus inter tantosque labores 
Advenit aspectu placido, muicetque gementem 
Appositis dapibus ; prxbet c^nchylia ; nummis ^ 

Ante datis edere instituo ; jamque ostrea labris 
Admoram cupidls, quando (miserabile dictu !) 
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Fuste vafer cubitum fodicat ; cibus ora fefellitj 
Lumiiia sed liquido clausit circumlita visco : 

Dum tenetras removere peto, manus improba ad imos 
Deseendit loculos^ extremumque elicit assem. 

Fessus^ inops, lustrans qua sors jubet avius urbcm, 
Ingredior plat^^am, Thamesis quam nomine honorat 
Ipse suo, et lambit lutulenta argenteus unda. 

Nemo equidem rursus Londini intrare Suburram 
Hanc velit ; assiduos hic praeccps turba rotarum 
Injicit horrores ; mugire tonitrua coelo 
Jurares rupto, talem dant plaustra fragoreAi : 

Nec mala solum aures patiuntur, plurima naso 
Affert mercium odor ; dimanat ubique mephitis. 

Dum vagor haec meditans, per apertam ancilla fenestram 
Dejicit e verso sordes de pelve, et inundat 
Me vestesque meas aurato fli!lmine : fo.ntem 
Cernere vix potui lymphae, cum tempora vasta 
Mole ferit gerulus \ stupefactum vulnus in altam 

ft 

Prsecipitat cellam* qua donee corpora lapsu 
Lssa queror subito, fractosque mlserrimus artus 
Plango, anus argentum fract^ pro lance requirlt. 

Hinc abeo tandem dormitum> fessa diei 
Membra labore trahensj fesso merlioria somnum 
Non mihi permittunt ; requiem abripuere tumultus. 
Magniiicae turresque domusque valete, salutem 
Antefero ; et quoniam citius percurrere centum 
Prau queo plateam qubn perreptare* revisam 
Dum potero proprios> urbem execratus^ agellos. 


1803. 


H. 'H. Jot. 
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VN ANTICIPATIONS OF FUTURITY IN EPIC 
POETRY. 


1 I IK compass assigned to that species of poem, which is by 
distinction termed the Epic, has occasioned various contrivances 
for diversifying the continued series of narrative, which is its 
essential character, by digressive and ornamental matter. One 
of tliese has been the introduction of prophetic or proloptical 
views of future persons and events,# connected in some nuiincr 
with the subject of tlie poem. By tins artifice difierent pur- 
poses wer? answered. Occasion was given in the first place for 
gratifying that love* of ijie marvellous and supernatural, which 
seems implanted in all human minds, by the assignment of 
prophetic powers to certain favored individuals, and by the 
awful and mysterious circumstances, which the iniaginalion 
would readily aUach to their exercise. The contrast or com- 
parison between different periods and stages of society, aflbrded 
by such anticipations, would open anotht'r source of agreeable 
variety, which would be rendered still move int^tresting by 
glimpses of characters and actions already associated in the 
reader’s mind with strong moral feelings. Besides these advan- 
tages of a poetical kind, the framer of these fictions has 
frequently, perhaps chiefly, had in view the opportunity offered 
by them of paying flattering compliments t<i a patron, or « 
powerful family, in the persons of their ancestors, wdio could 
not by any other mode have been brought within the limits of 
his work. 

The prediction of events immediately concerning* the epic 
fable, and intended to direfet or influence their conduct, does 
not exemplify the practice X am considering ; since it* is rather 
No. II. * ’ 
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a part of the macliinery, than a digressive appendage. It has, 
indeed, given scope to powerful exertions of the fancy in the 
preternatural and terrific, which have varied the direct narrative 
of historical action, but have not carried the mind beyond the 
allotted limits of time and place. Of this kind is the evocation 
of the shade of Tiresias in the Odyssey to foretell to Ulysses 
his future fortunes \ copied by Statius in the Thebaid ; the 
vaticination of^Phineas in the Argonautic poems ; and the hor- 
rific sorcery of the Thessalian witch to disclose the events of 
the civil war to young Pompey, in the Pliaisalia. 

The earliest examples, with which I am acquainted, of the 
poetical use of a prospective vision into remote futurity, are 
presented in the Eneid. One of these is the description of the 
shield of Eneas j of which the general idea is manifestly bor- 
rowed from that of Achillas in the Iliad ; but the prophetic 
character of the sculptures is the poet’s own conception, who 
made it subservient both to his feelings as a patriot, and his 
interests as a courtier. Vulcan, the divine artist, possessing 
the gift of prescience, has exhibited in a series of compartments 
the principal -events of Roman history, from the birth of 
Romulus and Remus to the ‘triumph of Augustus, consequent 
upon his naval victory over Antony. The descriptive sketches 
are very slight, till the poet comes to the battle of Actium, on 
which, and the succeeding triumphs, he has expended the 
whole force of his powers; and a more splendid passage is 
scarcely to be found "in his works. To introduce it was evidently 
the great object of his fiction ; and in order to render it pecu- 
liarly prominent, and impress it upon the reader^s imagination, 
lie has painted the scenery "with a minuteness and finish very 
different from tlie style of the otlief historical draughts in the 
shield. 

The device of predicting by means of sculpture or pictures 
supernaturally formed has been copied by later poets, especially 
those of the chivalrous ages, to whose romantic cast of fancy 
it was well adapted. Thus Ariosto, in his twenty-fifth canto, 
giyes a prophetic view of the wars in the time of Charles V. 
and Francis I. by means of figures sculptured by the famous 
wiaard pf the dark ages, Merlin, in a marble/ountain : and in 
the thirty-thlrd canto, the events of the expeditions of the 
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French into Italy for a thoiisaml subsequent years, are explained 
to Bradamante from pictures on the walls of an ench^ited hall, 
which the same magician hadVaused to be raised in one 
night by demons. Tasso has more closely (indeed servilely) 
imitated Virgil, in his anticipation of the history of the princes 
of Estc, as represented by figures engraven on the shield of 
Rinaldo. The same kind of fiction has been repeated, with 
variations, in other epic poems, which survive only in literary 
history, and which it js therefore unnecessary to particularize. 

A different mode has been adopted by Ariosto, in a piece of 
adulation to the same house of Este, introduced in his third 
canto. Bradamante is brought by a female magician to the 
tomb of Merlin, << whose living spirit (says the poet) dwells 
w'ith his dead body.” The ancient wizard addresses her, and 
predicts in general terms her union with Ruggiero, and the 
renown of their future progeny. The magician then conjures 
up a troop of spirits, who personate individuals of this race, 
the family of Este ; and as they pass thrice round the circle, 
in which Bradamante and she are enclosed for security, they 
are named by her iif succession, and their several characters 
and actions are blazoned. The English reader will be reminded, 
by this fiction; of the witches in Macbeth, who with their 
charms raise a kind of pageant procession of the regal lineage 
of Banquo. 

The simple utterance of a prophecy by Word of mouth is 
the method employed by Spenser to introduce a long passage 
of anticipated history (F.Q. B. III. Canto III.) Britomart, accom- 
panied by her nurse, repairs to the cave of Merlin to consult 
him respecting her destiny, vdthout revealing her name •, but 
the wizard instantly recognizes her, and breaks forth into a 
Vaticination of her marriage with Arthegal, and the fortunes 
of their posterity, the British kings. The wh®le concludes 
with a complimentary allusion to queen Elizabeth. 

In the Paradise Lost a prophetic sketch of the future history 
of the world, chiefly with respect ijp its moral and religious 
state, occupies the greatest part of the two concluding books.* 
Its disproportioned length wfts evidently intended by Milton 
to supply the vacuity of action* in his f^le, w;hich, after the 
fall of Adam wai efiTcct^di left his celestial and infernal actors 
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without employment, and a single pair, the sole human inhabi- 
tants of the earth. The machinery of this proleptical view is 
singular, and worthy of observation. The archangel Michael 
leads Adam to the top of the highest hill in Paradise, whence 
he might descry all earth’s kingdoms and their glory 
and a splendid geographical description follows, in which 
all the principal of these, as they were to exist in future 
times, are enumerated. As, however, they did not yet exist, 
and as it is physically impossible that the human sight, from 
any elevation, should reach to the ver^r distant theatres of 
the events to be related ; there seems to be no advantage 
gained by placing Adam in a situation favorable to a real pros- 
pect, when what he was to view, lay, as the poet says, “in the 
visions of God. ’’ Moreover, it is his “ mental sight ” which 
the angel clears by instilling “ three drops from the well of 
Life.” The reader’s imagination, however, is aided by this 
supposition of being seated on an eminence ; and readily sym- 
pathizes with him, when’he looks and sees the various specta- 
cles of misery and disaster, that arc impending over hi.; 
unhappy posterity. The events, as far down as the deluge, are 
represented as actually seen in a kind of visionary show by 
Adam; and Michael is only their interpreter and moralizer. 
He is afterwards, like Merlin in Spenser,, the historian of 
futurity, relating all that he thinks necessary for the instruc- 
tion and consolation of the first man, who no longer beholds 
the scenes described : I sec him, but thou canst not. ” Tlie 
reason given for is not very intelligible. “ I per- 

teive, (says the angel) thy mortal sight to fail but it was by 
his mental, not .fiiis corporeal, sight, that he descried objects 
before ; and why .^opld that fail him ? There is a reference to 
real bodily , sight, where Michael, mentioning different places 
in the land of ^Canaan, says, ««Each place behold in prospect as 
1 point them,” and marks out « Senir, tl»t long ridge of hills.” 
On the whole we perceive a degree of confusion in the con- 
ception of this episode, striking and truly poetical as many 
parts of it arc, which proves the great difficulty of maintaining 
entire consistency in a fiction, where the natural is combined 
with the supernatural. 

. If Milton in framing this pass^gCohad in his eye any of 
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his epic predecessors, it wns probably Camoens, who in the 
Lusiad represents Vasco de Gama carried by Thetis to the 
summit of a high mountain, where he is shown, as delineated 
upon a globe, all the kingdoms of the earth, especially those 
of India, and is informed by the Goddess of the future for- 
tunes of the Portuguese nation. 

An obvious mode of representing future eveuts to the mind 
of man, is in a dream or vision, prompted by some superior 
power, a notion frequently inculcated in prophetic writings. 
Nearly a kin to this is the idea that the soul is carried away 
from the quiescent or insensible body to some distant place, 
and made a spectator of things* yet in the womb of futurity. 

A fiction of this kind has been employed by Voltaire in the 
seventh canto of the Henriade, where Henry IV. is transported 
in spirit by the shade of St. Louis to the regions of Heaven 
and Hell. He first sees various persons who have already 
lived, and whose doom is fixed as^ inhabitants of one or the 
other of these regions. At length he arrives at the Palace of 
the Destinkis, which is filled with a great multitude entering 
and departing, who«are « Les portraits des hommes qui doivent 
naitre un jour.” These future beings are represented as having 
an existence in the divine mind, to which all times, past and 
future, tre alike present. By what power, however, the saint 
should possess the faculty of entering into the secrets of deity, 
and even rendering them visible to a human soul, the reader is 
left to imagine as he can ; ^nd the poet (as not unfrequently 
happens) has pther embarrassed, than elucidated. bis fiction by 
attempting to render it more credible. The objects thus pre- 
sented to Henry's view relate to the succeeding periods of 
French history, and are dictated more by •political speculation 
than the spirit of poetry. 

The model of Voltaire in this anticipation #)f futurity waw 
evidently the other of Virgil's two passages already alluded to, 
in which a similar display is annexed to Eneas's descent to 
Hades. As this is the most studied of all the contrivances for 
the same purpose, and has been 'pronounced by the»learndd 
professor Heyne the happie«t in its invention, it will demand a 
particular consideration. • * 

The descent of Endlis is directly copied from that of Ulysses 
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in the Oclyssey, and the two heroes have the same end in view, 
that of obtaining information and instruction concerning the 
adventures* which they were farther to undergo. With this 
intention he seeks the shade of his father Anchises among thg 
blest in the Elysian fields, whom he finds just in the act of 
taking a survey of his posterity hereafter to be born. To them 
the whole of the subsequent narrative, occupying nearly 200 
lines, relates; for the monitory part is generalized in the 
compass of three lines. 

In a shady valley bordered by the river Lethe, Eneas sees 
an innumerable multitude waiting on the banks of the stream, 
and enquires the meaning of the spectacle. Anchises informs 
him that they are souls « quibus altera corpora debentur fato,” 
who are fated to be invested with new bodies ; and that they 
are assembled in order to drink, in the waters of IjCthe, a long 
oblivion of their previous existence. Among these, he says, 
are his own progeny, w'hom he is desirous of pointing out to 
his son, that he may concur with himself in rejoicing for the 
discovery of Italy. Eneas expresses his surprize that any bca<9 
tified souls should consent to be clothed. anew with bodies, 
and return to upper air. Anchises re]plies by a sublime philo- 
sophical rhapsody, of which the fundamental tenet is the notion 
pf a spirit of the universCj pervading the whole mass edhnatter, 
and a portion of which is included in all living bodies. After 
death, this spirit ^3^ist8 in a separate state, but contaminated 
with pollutions, derived from its past connexion with the body ; 
whence it is i^esMry tiiat it should undergo a process of lus- 
tration. Thi9 is performed in various manners ; and at length 
a few of these manes are admitted into Elysium, where their 
purification is completed, and they acquire a perfect etherial 
nature. . After the revoliition pf a thousand .years, these by 
divine command are summoned to drink the water of Lethe, 
that they {pay totally f^get. all that befel them in a pristine 
state, and resume the wish of returning tp corporeal existence. 

To tins sketch of the Platonic system succeeds the enumera- 
tion of the descendants of Eneas, in which many of the most 
characters pf Ronw are (presented in a grand series 
of portraitures. Adulation to Augustus and the Caesarian 
fosiily however^ th^ ^pnsuipmatiQnepf the whole hction| 
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and It ii managed with much poetic skill and dignity. The 
fine passage referring to young Marcellus, and the anecdote 
of its effects upon Octavia, are well known to every classical 
reJder ; and the entire scene is usually ranked among the most 
prominent beauties of the Encid. But to the reflecting mind 
a difficulty will occur concerning the mode, in which these 
naked souls are to be discriminated from each othjr, so as to be 
recognized for the persons, whose bodies they arc to animate. 
It could not be by any marks derived from^heir prior existence ; 
for that is not supposed to have borne any analogy to the part 
they were afterwards to fill in the drama of life ; and to con- 
ceive of them as impressed with the signatures of characters 
and actions as yet dormant in the bosom of futurity, is surely 
a very strange species of anachronism ! Vet this is Virgifs 
method of cutting the knot. The persons enumerated appear 
as in ii pageant, distinguished by certain adjuncts referring to 
the most prominent circumstances of their future lives. Thus, 
Numa is a grey-haired man, crowned with olive, and bearing 
instruments JFor religious rites. Ancus Martius is said to be 
even no'uo too mucluswoln with the gale of popular favor. 
Torquatus is announced by his executioner’s axe, and Camillus 
by recovered standards. Pompey and Caesar arc glittering in 
arms. 10hrcellus the Elder is decorated with the opime spoils ; 
and the Younger shows his untimely fate by a dejected counte- 
nance. May it not now be asked, with all due deference to 
the poet and the critic, whetjier a theory more confused and 
inconsistent can^ppssibly be framed, and whether the specious- 
ness of a philosophical system with which it commences be not 
entirely delusory ? ^ 

I shall advert to one more poetical invention for the same 
prophetic purpose, which has novelty and ingenuity enough to 
make it an object of curiosity, though it would evidently admit , 
only a very limited application. In Ariostos very fanciful voyage 
to the moon, (Cantos 34 and 35) the Evangelist leads Astolfo 
to a palace, every room of which is filled with locks of wool, 
silk, &c. dyed o£ different colors, from which the fates are* 
employed in drawing out the tlireads of life of unborn 
individuals, and winding them^ipon reels. To each oP these 
reels a plate of metal is (astencdi inscribed with the name and 
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date of fcirth of the person to whom it belongs. An old man, 
representing Time, carries perpetual loads of these names to 
the river Lethe, into which he?' throws them, when the greater 
part sink at once to the bottom. A flock of birds, consisting 
of crows, vultures, and others of base quality, continually 
hover over the stream, and attempt to snatch away as many of 
the most splemlid medals as they can, but are not able to carry 
them far, before they drop again into die stream. Among 
them, however, arc Iwo white swans, winch bear such as they 
select to a hill, on which is placed the temple of Immortality : 
there they are received by a nymph, who fixes them upon a 
column in the midst of the temple, where they are consecrated 
to eternal fame. 'IJ'hese swans arc good poets, as the other 
birds are parasites, buffoons, and other mean dependants on the 
great ; and by this fiction it is evident that provision is made 
for an inexhaustible catalogue of names for praise or censure, 
but that it is left to a further contrivance how characters and 
actions arc to be assigned to them. The sole use made of it 
by the poet is, to introduce an extravagant adulalioit of Ippolito 
dc Estc, whose thread is drawn from a fldlece of extraordinary 
beauty and splendor j which Is all the distinction that the nature 
of the image admits. • 

From the preceding view of poetical anticipati^ it will 
appear that there has been no great range of invention in tlie 
structure of the frames, on which they have been built. Indeed, 
when the existence ^of a power of communicating to mortals 
the secrets of fututity is once admitted, the mod(? of its operation 
is of little consequence, and the simplest is perhaps the best. 
What is gained, for example, by the device of representing 
events by pictures or sculptures, when some inspired interpre- 
ter must be at fiand for their explanation, who might as well 
have been a nSrrator without such a medium ? It is true, where 
the disclosure is of nqpisc in the fable, and the poet alone acts 
as interpreter to the reader, as in the shield of Eneas, some 
such device is necessary to^bring in what is merely a digression ; 
\)ut if •'the matter be interesting, little regard will be paid to the 
manner of introducing it. The description of the battle of Ac- 
tium will be admired by every loVer of poetry, though it would 
be difficult for an artist to conceive heWv it could be distinctly 
represented in sculpture oii the surface of a shield, and though 
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nothing can be more forced than its introduction, since the 
bearer of the sliicld was only childishly enterbiincd by its 
figures without knowing their import : “ rerum ignarus imagine 
gaudet”. 

It may however be justly regarded as a defect of skill in the 
poet, when these scenes arc wholly episodical, and obviously 
answer no other purpose but that of aflTording the writer an 
occasion of ingratiating himself wdth a j^atron. Besides the 
want of dignity displayed by 'such an intention, the reader of 
an epic poem is never, upon reJlcction, entirely satisfied with a 
digression that carries him out of sight of the main subject, 
and has no visible connection wdth it. Farther, where adulation 
is the object, a disproportionate importance will be given to 
persons and events interesting to those, wdiom it is meafritto 
flatter. Thus Tasso and Ariosto have, in fheir anticipations, 
made the house of Este the leading topic of modern Italian 
history, in wdiich it really acted but a subordinate part. 

It is likewise a fault in mfiny of these prophetic narratives 
(springing in great measure from the personal views above 
mentioned) that they deviate into plain direct history, without 
any of that obscurity attendant upon real or pretended pro- 
phesy, which, wrapt up in figurative and mysterious language, 
ii% source of the sublime. Of the latter manner, the vaticinations 
of tlie Hebrew seers are striking examples, and others might be 
adduced from Greek poetry. Gray, in his Bard, has judiciously 
adopted the same style, to which much of the effect of that 
admired piece is owing. It should, ’perhaps, be a rule as much 
as possible to avoid mentioning names, and to identify persons 
only by allusions to their qualities and actions, by which some 
exercise would be giWn to the understanding of the reader. On 
the contrary, in some of these passages, we are presented with a 
mere summary of history, as full of names as a genc;\Jogical 
table. Voltaire has even enumerated the ministers and gBicrals 
of Louis XIII. and XIV. and Has descended to such a parti- 
cular as « Villars en Denaln” — a very microscopic object to be 
descried in the eternal counsels of the Almighty ! When views 
of futurity are made^so clear and minute, all distinction between 
them and passing oc<jurrcnces is destroyed, an(]^ they lose that 
air of peculiarity, which ought to mark them out in tlie mass of 
epic narration. 


J. A. 
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To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 


Sir, 


In the first Number of the Classical Journal, 
I find some notice taken of Burges’s Phocnissae ; together with 
tI|(|||irroadcs, which work is mentioned likewise in the Quarterly 
Review, No, 5. but so widely different are the opinions of the 
two Critics respecting the merits of the Editor, as cannot fail 
to arrest the attention of the most common observer. Of this 
description of persons I certainly do not profess myself one. 
You will not wonder then, that I was most forcibly struck^with 
this contrariety of sentiment, and tempted, frorn the interest I 
take in publications on classical subjects, to peruse the works in 
question with more than ordinary attention, with a view to 
ascertain which of the Reviewers is best entitled to credit, 
suspicious naturally, that the language of sharp reproof 
and honied praise, is equally, if immoderately employed, 
uninfluenced by a regard to truth. 

The result of this investigation I now submit to your 
inspectioni in the hope, that as some points of classical criticism 
are discussed in it, you Will deem the insertion of it not incom* 
patible with the plan of your Jbumal. . 

The passages that first led me to this enquiry are Phocn. 183. 
358. 411. 1766. on which (and some others) the Quarterly 
RcviG»'’ers thus remarlf; « now we will venture to say^ that there 
is not the slightest necessity for these alterations^ nor is one of 
them justifiable on any grounds whatever. The Classical 
Journalist, on the other hand, quotqs these very emendations as 
being such as it would ghe him pleasure to produce^ were it 
not that he was unwilling to exceed the limits^ within which the 
notice of such works as Mr. JTs must be confined^ 
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Here then is a case, which, since two sage and learned 
Doctors differ, fairly demands an Umpire’s interference ; in the 
execution of which self-assumed office it is fit I should pay 
all due respect to the dignity *of the literary censorship, aware 
fhat it is considered as a presumptuous infringement of the pri- 
vileges of the Reviewers to call their decisions in question. 

The numerical order of the passages above quoted is that, in 
which I propose to offer my remarks ; for rfie minuteness of 
which I shall offer no apology, as I am convinced, that in 
subjects of this ^laturc, truth is to be attained, not by the 
flippancy of witticism, nor the verbiage of general declamation, 
but by the sober and patient investigation of the arguments 
adduced in support or refutation of a system. 

I begin with 18S. in discussing whfch I shall first state lll^ 
Vulgate Text, then Mr. Burges’s amended form, closing both 
w'ith such remarks as the occasion may produce. 

The reading of former editions stand thus : 

AN% T^iTcapoi^wvoit OuyuTsp VlsX/ou X^TiOtPocloc ^^putrso* 


Mr. B. has edited, 

AN- d) Titirapo^etmg Quyartp 

^prjfro^iyyTi^jg- 

The impropriety of applying the epithj^t XiTcagoKmos to the 
Sun was pointed out byJJrunck, whose remark Mr. B. confirms 
by aptly quoting Theocritus, Idyll, ii. 165. Xciigi ieXjjvai* 
>-i 7 ragoxqos. The further impropriety of expression 
roxuxAov (piyyos^s applied to the Moon, Mik B. has neglect^ to 
notice, though taken care to correct, by an emendation that EurU 
pides himself confirms, who has ;^gu(ro<^£yyeff in Phaethont. 
Fragment, x. 1. et in Hec. 638. 

The next passage that presents itself to notice iii v. 356. but 
as it is connected with another subject, which will be more 
amply discussed .-hereafter, respecting it, I shalbomit to say • 
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any thing at present; and pass oil to v. 411. where, in- 
stead of ' 

'A<fipooir7jp riv i^osirtv kolxwv 


Mr. Burges has edited, 

©sav riv y eyn^jm 7^^.) x^voli. 


A)t aliurtilion^ says the Quarterly Reviewer, fur isohich there is 
the sli*j,JUest necessity^ ncn' is it justifiable on amj ^'ounds 
*xhalevc)\ That such would be the opinion of a cursory reader 
lUlpi ready to admit ; but that a Reviewer, who might be 
supposed to have read the Phoenissac attentivedy, and to be 
conversant not only with Euripides himself, but likewise 
wdth the w'ri tings of his Commentators and Editors, and 
more especially that Editor, whose work is the subject of the 
Review”, should broacli this o]/mion, is what one can 
hardly account for, without impcaching his want of judgment 
or ingenuousness ; the former in not seeing the necessity of 
some alteration, and his disingenuousness in not confessing it, 
if seen. So little indeed is the alteration proposed by Mr. 
Burges subject to reprehension, that^it seems next to an im- 
possibility tli'at any man should fail to acknowledge the extreme 
probability, if not certainty, of an emendation, wdiich common 
sense, unless wilfully bAiiided, must perceive, and common 
learning, if not stupidly misapplied, approve. In this opinion 
every reader, I doubt not, will coincide, when the whole 
passage is brought before him with all the variations of maniu 
spriptal or conjectural readings. 

# 

dialogue is hfcld between Jocasta and Polyniccs : 

JO. A\ o’ eXTTiSs^ ^ocrxoutn (puydSaf, tot; Tioyog* 

ri(). xcO^oTg ^’KiTToxKjl y ^[jL[j. 0 L(nUy [xi7\.\(t\j(n 

JO. o*iO 0 pfpovoj aurag Sieora^ifer’ oitrag wvagi 
► ^ 
no. eyonmp tip' risTau xiaKcov, 
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From this 'the commoaly received text it Joes not appear tliat 
many MSS, vary \ one, indeed, (the collation o£ which is to be 
found in Burton’s Pentalogia, under the signatiire Voss. 1.) 
instead of KoiKm presents a reading not unlike Srcv, which 
'Aldus and a few ^ftS. exhibit. 

To say nothing of tlie absurdity of tlie present text, 
(an absurdity that no sophistry can do away, arising as it 
does from a want of syntax and connection^,) one v^ould liavc 
thought that so remarkable avaiiation as xaxwv and O-'jv could not 
possibly have cst*apcd the observation of the critics. It seems, 
liowever, that Musgrave is the only one, who suspecting a fault, 
dared to hazard a conjecture. His alteration must, doubtless, be 
considered as flat and insipid, when compared with the spirited 
emendation of Mr. Burges; yet, uirfortunate as it is, 
a superiority over its rival in appearing principibus 2)lacuisse 
virh. It is surely non ultima lans^ that Porson should express 
himself in the following terms, when commenting on this very 
line ; voVov conjicit Musgraviifs, quod non adco longe abit, si 
iV sciijel tantum ponis : IIAKIAS 

That Yfiiiotv ^vo<rov might be corrupted into Ssov may 

perhaps be admitted, though not, with quite such facility asPorsoii 
seemed to imagine : but how shall the intrusion of that imper- 
tinent word be accounted for ? On this point no satis- 

factory information can be given, without adopting Mr. Burges’s 
idea, that in kuxmv some word lies hid, the best suited to the 
tenor of the whole passage. And what word, it may be asked, 
is so appropriate as xsval itself repeated ? Polynices had said 
IX-rriCcc KAAOI^ /SXfTroya-/ y jxeAAoucri §£ : on which 

Jocasta enquires Ovl' 6 uvtu$ Siso-a^yjo-’ oJo-aj xsvug ; yet, 

rejoins Polynices, nv y ^oucr* xal xvjur whicli 

may be thus translated — 

Pol pi. Sweet are ihc looks of hope; tluJugh slow her 

Jocast, But did not time prove vain the looks of hope ? 

Polifn, Though vain, yet still they ceas’d not to h)ok sweet. 

t 

« 

In the Appendix to the Troades, p. 126. Mr. Burges has 
pointed out the source of the corruption ; its progress may b<} 
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traced by supposing, — 1. That fliav, ^tupectam^ and Deam^ 
were confounded — 2. That «sav was changed into 06ov, (which 
Indeed might aeadily be done, as both words are written in MSS. 
thus S'vi) — 3* That is a gloss of r^fioLV ©eov: which, 

being together introduced into the text necessarily expelled xai 
xeval to the margin, where 4. by the loss of the final diphthong, 
xa« became xaxeov. It were easy to prove, by an abundance 
of similar examples, that each of these suppositions is not so 
forced as might be thought by persons ignorant of Palaeography. 
To collect such instances, however, would be only a waste of 
time ; suffice it to remark, that independantly of this facility of 
correction, the emendation of Mr. Burges presents so natural a 
turn of thought, and so singularly appropriate the play on 
Wilhls, that it needed not the happy confirmation of the same 
play on the same words in Theocritus, Idyll, 27, 4 . quoted by 
Mr. B. himself. A\ Mri <rar6gi(ry.s‘ KEXOS to 

A 6 you<r 4 v* ’*E<Tri xaJ ev IvENE0I2!l di6su TigyJ/tc. 

Enough has, I trust, been** said to prove the Classical 
Journalist’s superiority of judgment in recommending tlie 
above-mentioned emendations to the notice of the learned. 
With what success the Quarterly Reviewer may assert his right 
to be considered as an arbiter elegantiarim in his condemnation 
of another of Mr. Burges's alterations, shall be the subject ot 
our next' enquiry. The passage alluded to Is v. 176*0’. and three 
following, which are thus edited by Person and his pre-- 
decessors : 

r 

OU. ^avrfii (raj,” 

ANT. aXis iSvfifiarwy eficuy ^ 

OLd. <ru S’ J^trdg' 

^ANT. ■ itopov ipuSy HCtwHy, 

Mr. Burges (Usposes them anew : 

OIA. a[t^tfiw(Jkloug ^irag’ 

AN. ,d\tg ISupiAurtov cfupi'* 

OIA. jrpiy ^Xixof o’ap* * 

AN nipw %/mT* e<Sv HmtA*' 


ffTp, 

orrtfTp. 
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For tills alteration the Quarterly Review ventures to say, 
there *i»as not the slightest 7iecessifi/f ?ior is it jiisiiJMjle on any 
gf'Ou?ids •whatever. But what will not a Revicwi?r venture to 
« say, who wants that best gift of nature, common sense ? And 
that one is justified in supposing the absence of this quality in 
him is plain, since he has taken special care to give no proof of 
its presence. De non apjiai'eniibiis et non exist entibus eadtm 
€St ratio. Whereas had the Reviewer beeif blessed with this 
useful faculty, it would be difficult to show on wliat occasion 
the exercise of %t could have been more serviceable to its 
possessor. For with respect to the alterations in question, 
common sense alone is sufficient to decide upon tlie propriety 
of them. That, the decision, however, would be in Mr. 
Burges’s favor is put beyond all doubt*; as Ins emendation has 
preserved that connection of thought, which in the former 
reading will in vain be sought for, much less be found. 

I'he phrase Ooj is perhaps liable to some objection ; 

which, nevertheless, is easily di«^)osed of by retainiug c-y o', 
and making tlie sentence elliptical. But in whatever way that 
objection be got over, it cannot have any eftbet in doing aw^ay 
the tautology of aXij c\^u^uarctiv and xd^ov ejut^y xaxiZv. 
It is possible, however, that tlie Reviewer Iwid some doubts of 
the propriety of the w'ord smv in Tragic Greek ; if so, it is a 
pity he did not see four pages of Addenda to Mr. Burges's 
notes on the Plicenisssc,in which those doubts would have been 
solved by the following observation: — “ Est quidem vox Iwy 
apud Tragicos infrequens ; earn tamert habet Euripides Elect. 
1204*. et seiVat Schol. in iEsch. Pers. 13.” As to tlie meaning 
of ediv, Mr. B. explains himself thus : Thebanoe mulicrcs 

xogov e^oua kcov xaxcwv ob patres, fratres maritosque occlsos.” 

I proceed to the consideration of the only remaining passage, 
which has been reserved till now, because it was my intentign 
to discuss not only that, but likewise the question involved iiTif, 
of the propriety or impropriety of the new metrical arrange- 
ments proposed by Mr. Burges in his edition of the Phoenissx. 
But this plan I shall now lay* aside, from an unwillingness 
to enter upon so barren and wide a sea as is open tb disquisi- 
tions of that nature. I must, however, beg leave to make an 
observation or two '^t the close of this letter, in defence of what 
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the Quarterly Reviewer is pleased to call the antistrophic tini^ 
versality of^ Mr. Burges's, system. In the mean while permit me 
to call your attention to v. 358 and 359. when I venture not 
only to say, but hope to prove, that little reliance is to be , 
placed in the judgment of this redoubtable anonymous dabblei 
in a periodical publication on points where elegance of taste, 
or soundness of erudition is concerned, and I might add, in 
cases where onl^ an exertion of a little common sense is 
required. According to the vulgate text QEdipus, says Jocasta, 

jotsv BIT oLiJTo^sipa. T£ (TCpayav, 

virep repapLva r ay^^ovag. 

This, Mr. B.tin his Append^ to the Troadcs, p. 152 
confesses his inability to understand. He therefore wishes 
to read, 

[xeu ^l^ovg iir abro^stpfk rs <r<payay. 
ayyomg 6’ birspripav. 

And quotes, in support of his emendation, Soph. CEd. t. 1374-. 
"'Egy hfTT\ ’AVKONIU: elgycKTf^evu. Afterwards, 

in his notes on the Phocnissx, Mr. B. at the suggestion of his 
learned friend Mr. BloniHeld, prefers dy^ovaeg itTrsgTsgoiv t\ 
not without justice, as it tends to connect better avro^eiga, and 
vTrigrigoLV *, and thus sho?v, that they both relate to one and the 
same act, which is no less than that of OEdipus putting out his 
own eyes, ’"a circumstance of so horrid a nature as to induce 
both S"ophocles and Euripides to express it by an enigmatical 
periphrasis, rather than by direct words. And this they did 
the more readily, since it was a periphrasis, the full force of 
which was perfectly understood by an Athenian audience, as 
Mr. B. has abundantly proved by the following note. Apud 
veteres dy^ovai fj.?Tug<rm (Helen. 306.) ao-p^ij/xove^ credebantur. 
Hesych. M»J fisv Bij xudageo flavarw (Horn. OS. x. 4?62.) 6i’ 
dy^vv\g ftivflCTO^ ovk ea-rt xocSsegos' aAX* 8 8ia odev ouSS 

evdylKova-i Tolg d'^y^ap.emg. Hinc orito lux Aristoph. Acharn. 
125. toOto oix uy^ov^ji cf. Bacdh. 246. dyxovrjg cot* afia. 
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et Alcest. 231. xal ccfayaj raSe, xal stAsov Iv ^go^co 

de^Yju Ovgotvlcti. Illud xai ttXeov Wak^eldus non infelligebat. 
Redde Anglicc- and ^ixdiat /s, Mr. B. hi the same 

''place, states the objection the common reading is liable to, viz. 
tllht Tragicis mdla mentio facta est^ quod CEdhpus sibi necem 
comchcere suspendio meditatiis essety ne quidcm perpcirasseL 
Nor, indeed, is it possible to conceive Euripides guilty of so 
ridiculous an oversight as to make Jocasta speak of CEdipus " 
as having hanged himself at the top of the house, when Qldipus 
afterwards is introduced alive, in propria persona, on the stage. 
There is, however, a passage in the Phocnissx, which seems 
to defend Tifc=av:« ; but all the support, that could formerly 
be drawn from thence, Mr. B. has destroyed, by an alteration 
at once ingenious, and not far removed from the truth. In 
V. 1543. is read, 3^ IttI 3cc/jL5t(riv d^giov (TxaVov o|ui|LLatri ct'j'Iti 
/SitXwv* where, says Mr. B. neque sensum vcque syntaxin video, 
Pi'^eliderint uquiov koto'^ (roicri /Sa^vjv. Redde f miluc, 

Istnd ofjL(xu<nv cst pravd x'ar, lecL'^ With this alteration the 
Quarterly Reviewer, as might be expected, is highly dis- 
pleased \ and although he seems to allow the existence of an 
obscurity, yet all thd difficulty may in the opinion of tins 
critic be sglved by the slight change of ial into h). Here 
then is another unfortunate instance of the Reviewer’s want of 
common learning and common sense : for any one rite least 
conversant witli Greek must have known, that the objection 
of Rlr. B. respecting th^ violation of syntax, lies not against 
Sc/jju,acriy, but o'ajw.ao'i jSaXcGv ; and with respect to the want of 
sense, which Mr. B. objects to, even a common portion of 
sagacity would teach a person, that the difficulty is in tlie 
unintelligible word dsgiovy as applied to (tkotov. The expulsion, 
^however, of oi^y.u(nv Is, as the Quarterly Reviewer welL observes, 
too bold a step. The (^govrio=g of .Mr, Burges 

possibly suggest to him an alteration less violent. 


' It iniiit not be forgotten that Homer, OA. A'. y76. says of Jocasta, 

•h r iU 'aUcco 7rv>id^ruo tc^etrt^oToy • 

«e(p’ ir^njXoTo ps?^a^^ov, 

an<l witii perfect consistency ; as, among the ancients, the upper part di* ih« 
house v\ as appropriated #1 the female^. 

No. II. 
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In endeavouring to prove the truth of Mr. Burges’s emenda- 
tions on V. 358, 9. I have purposely neglected to state the 
support, which it receives from the correspondence of the anti- 
thetical measures ; because, says the Revic^ver, to argue 
frmi Mr, B*s, arrangements^ is to argue from *what is not 
conceded, to me, as it is an innovatioiiy in which the Qiiarterlij 
Reviewer willy with the gi'cafest diflmdiyy be brought to coincide. 
And in another place, when objecting to the expulsion of 
TTwf uTcsLvru Kou %£jo'i }tou XoyoKyiy as proposed by Mr. Burges, 
because they have no corresponding words in the antistrophe, 
the Quarterly Reviewer takes occasion to observe, that 
this correspondence of strophe and antistrophe 7icver existed, 
but in the imagination of Mr, BuygeSy the utter fallacy and 
absurd itp of whOse system is sufficiently proved hf this temerity 
of assert ion y unsupported by argument aiid by this barbarous 
application of force y where no shadow of justice can he brought 
to defend it. Whether any defence can be brought in support 
of the exploded words, I leave to the decision of those, who, 
unlike the Quarterly Reviewer, are acquainted with the writings 
of the commentators, and have been taught to consider the passage 
in question as perfectly unintelligible. But not to engage your 
attention any longer, by discussing individual passages, and 
being unwilling to expose the lamentable ignorance of the 
Quarterly *Rcview, I now put a final close to these remarks, 
which, however I may despair of being able to work a 
change in the Reviewer’s opinion, I «till hope will be of use 
to some of your readers, who will be taught not to place 
implicit confidence in assertions, unsupported by argument y and 
refuted with euch facility, as almost to raise a blush of repentance 
at the waste of time in proving that, which must have been 
obvious to all. 

• With respect to the aniisirophic universality of Mr. Burges’s 
system, it is sufficient to observe, that if there be any number 
of verses that can without much alteration be reduced to an 
antistrophic form, it is surely reasonable to suppose the author 
meant thorn to be so, rather than that,' having been originally 
irregular, they should have become ^regular by chance. Nor 
can it be objected to Mr. Burges’s system alone, that there are 
difficulties to be surmounted arising fron\ the corruptions of 
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copies, since the same objection would apply with greater 
force against the adoption of discoveries of metrical truth 
in cases where the probability of corruptions ^is consider- 
^ably diminished. Now that these choral songs arc particularly 
exposed to errors, is known to all. Porson in Prsefat. 
Hec. p. xi. ed. 2. justly asks, c:i?w lihrarii in facillimh metro- 
rum generibm turpiicr peccarinty quid in paulo rcconditioribiis 
fecisse pttiabhnusy pr(tsertim ul/i ad metri nlifficultatem styli 
obsciiritas accedat ? Tl)at Mr. Ih however has in some instances 
unjustly suspected»a latent corruption may possibly be admitted ; 
nor is it less true, that his alterations are not always emenda- 
tions ; but these are points whicli it is foreign to my purpose to 
touch upon : as the probability of the trutli of his system 
cannot be destroyed by his want of jiuigment in rcpudiaLiiig a 
sound reading, nor by liis want of a«uteness in correcting a 
corrupt one. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


R. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


To THE Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 

On reading the first numUer of the Claesical 
Journal, I find that your plan admits an impartial investiga- 
tion of disputed passages in the present translation of the 
Bible. The design of these cyticisms appears to be, not of a 
polemical nature, often hurtful, and seldom useful; but to 
render the objectionable* parts plain, by proving that the contra- 
dictory passages in the translation are not so in the original, and 
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that Deists and P^recthinkers, who have presumed to condemn 
the Scriptures on this account, have no ground for denying 
their divine prigin. 

Infidelity has cncreascd, is ericreasing, and will encrease, if 
instead of receiving answers to their objections, the Deists afre 
told, yon shall not 'imhlisli your objections. Nothing is so well 
calculated to stop die torrent of infidelity, to cause religion 
and the scriptures to be respected, as a plain, unequivocal, and 
rational interpretation of those passages, which these ingenious 
writers have selected from the translation to support their 
cause. It lias been said by our learned divines, that those 
pernicious publications, which question the genuineness and 
authenticity of the scriptures, ought to be suppressed •, but the 
method, by which they have been suppressed, has been for the 
credit neither of religion, nor of those who have suppressed 
them. Truth can never ultimately be overthrown! by falsehood, 
therefore if these gentlemen had applied to reason and the 
Hebrew for a refutation of the objections of deistical writers, I 
have no doubt that it will be proved in your Journal, that there 
was no necessity for an application to crush by power, what 
ought to liave been overturned by a fair and impartial investiga- 
tion. When this is not permitted, it argues weakness, and as 
a bad answer always strengthens the opposite party, this answer 
by power, instead of truth and argument, is the worst of all 
answers ; it leaves the mind in a dreadful uncertainty wdien 
the scriptures are the subject, and reminds us of those dark 
ages, wdicn it w^as considered a crime to investigate the grounds 
of our salvation. 

'rhe sacred scriptures were given for our information, to 
impress our minds with the goodness and superintending provi- 
dence of God, and to declare to us, that he is the avowed enemy 
of evil, therefore^! cannot prevail on myself to suppose, that 
he Vs the author of evil ; but if I am to receive the following 
passages as they now stand in the translation, as consistent with 
the original, they certainly would convey such an idea ; such as, 

I make ^^eace and ci'eate eoili 1 * he Lord do all these things .^* — 
«« The Lord hath created a new thing in the earthy a woman 
shaU compass a man!^ Thou hast (deceived me^ O Lordy and 
Ja£deceivedr—^^ The Lord halh made alf things fir him^lfy 
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yea even the voicked fat' the day of evilj' See. The,sc, instead 
of giving us that elevated notion of the goodness and mercy of 
God, which we daily experience, and which are manifested in 
aU his works, place him in an unfavorabV? light as a most 
implacable and revengeful being. But as such an idea cannot 
be entertained, I humbly conceive that the translation must 
necessarily be wrong. If any of your correspondents would 
favor the public with an eliicidatiqn from the Hebrew, it would 
be of great utility and both benefit and oblige 

Your very humble Servant, 

lARCHl. 


To Tfii: Editoh or the Classical Joviinal. 

Sf 

Sir, 


Having’ read in your Classical Journal, a paper 
(signed Philosmaragdus) on the Emerald, I beg leave to submit 
to you the following observations, which may tend to throw 
light on the subject : * 

First. Sufficient evidence may be adduced to prove, that the 
Emerald of the present day, was not at all kfiown to the Ancients. 

Pliny (lib. 37. cap. 5.) mentions 12 kinds of « Smaragdi,” 
the 3 principal of which he tlius describes — 

Those peculiar to (1) Scythia^ « nobilissimi,” as well as to 
(2) Egypt, he affirms, are so hard, « ut nequeant vulnerari.” 
It is well known, that the modern Emerald, not only may be 
cut, but with greater facilHy^ than many other prccidus stones : 
RS for instance, the diamond and Ruby. 
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0)1 the Emerald, 


Of the SmarDgdus peculiar to (3) Persia, he says, « Persicos 
non translucidos esse ; radiare, nec perspici'’ — “ eosdem in sole 
habetari” — but the present emerald is confessedly a transparent 
jtone. 

The Smaragdus of (4*) Cyprus, he describes as being of a 
Sea-green 5 imitante translucidum mare” — This is not the 
color of the Ema*ald. 

Permit me to observe here, that in the descriptions of the 
SjnaiMgdi already nieuiioned, we may recognir'.e the characteristic 
marks of the /leo kinds of Chrysolite, or bastard Emerald. The 
ORitxN TAL Chrysolite is still brought from the ancient Scythia, 
from Persia, and from Arabia •, is very hard, and generally 
of a darkish green, with a tincture of yellow. This stone then, 
we may conclude to have been the Smaragdus of Sciflhia^ 
and Persiuy mentioned by Pliny, allowing for variations in the 
vsliades of color. 

Tlio Occidental Chrysr?lite is brought from Cyprus, is a 
much softer stone, of a light green, with the same yellowish 
cast : this is Pliny's « Smaragdus,” of Cyprus. He goes on to 
say, that the Smaragdi of (.5) TvL*dia, “ sunt Huctuosi, ac rcrum 
im.iglnes complexi, ut, Vv-vbi gratia, papaveriim aut avium, 
p'.nn.i! umcpio, vel c it'ilorum, au^ simiiium.” This' description 
would b ' cbvicu// i. acciir.a? if .ppli^'cl to the present Emerafcl, 
tiu'/tigii iiay \.’.T ai'.ii t;ic 

Tii-^Oi^^v.iotiis speaks of a Smaragdus of four cubits in 
lengih and tijrce in brcudlh,” sent by the King of Babylon to 
the King of Egypt : us well as of an Obelisk forty cubits 
In height,” composed of 4- Smaragdi. 

Ii is r"^t any wise proi .ible, that there ever existed Emeralds 
of such dirnensions *, and from v/hat Theophrastus adds, «« that 
the Smaragdus is related to the Jasper stone, and is found in the 
safnc quarries wc may, I think, without hesitation, conclude, 
^huL he could not mean the Emerald now known : but (as in the 
ca^e of the Median Smaragdus above mentioned) green Jasper, 
or jjerhaps green Fluor Spar, qt green Quartz. 

Another argument to prove that the ancients were unac^- 
quainted with our Emerald, may be drawn from the circumstance, 
that a specimen of the Emerald, either engraved, or otherwise, 
is not to be fo\md in any collection whatever of ancient Gems, 
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ih'ougli every other precious stone may be found In them ; the 
reason of whicli will appear by observing in the second place - 
That the present Emerald is ppculiar to South Anrcrica. 

’ To prove this fact, in addition to the evidence of the cele- 
brated Tavernier, (mentioned by Philosmaragdus) and which 
certainly carries with it great weight ; that of the Abbe Raynal, 
ill his Philosophical and Political History of the Indies, (liv. vii. 
chap. 28.) may be adduced On a Cru long-tems (says he) 
quo lesEmcraiidcs venaient dcs grandcs Itides, et cV^st pour cela 
(]u\ni Ics a nommecsOrientales— Cette opinion a etc abandonnee, 
depuis (ju’on s’est vu dans Timpuissance dc nommer Ics lieux 
OLi elkvs se formaient T1 passe aujourd’hui pour constant, que 
TAvSie no nous a jamais vendu deccs pierreries ,que ce qu’cllc- 
merne cn avait re 9 u du Nouveau-MoiuUi—^^ Crs( done d 
TAmcrique seuh^ quappartiennent Ics belles Emeraiidcs,'' 

A circumstance wdiich strongly confirms sucli an opinion is 
this — That amongst the presents made by princes, and rich 
individuals, before Ihc discovery of ihe nevo to the treasures 

of Loretto, St. Denis, and other shrines, every precious stone 
was to be fouiu^ except the Emerald. 

It may not, perhajJs, be useless to add, that the real Emerald 
of the Moderns, comes cither from the mines of Manta, in 
Peru, (now exhausted) whence arc the finest Emeralds •, or else 
from the Valley of 'runca, between the Mountaiias separating 
the kingdom of New (Granada, from the Province of Popayan ; 

or lastlv, from the Braxils, Emeralds carried from Peru to the 
* * • 

■ Philippine,IslanJs, and from thence to India, have been intro- 
duced into Europe, under the pompous epithet of Oriental 
Emeralds, 

1 am, Sir, 

Your’s, &c. 


ORIELENSIS. 
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INSCRIPTION ON A HELMET AND CAUI.DROS 
FOUND IN THE ALPHEUSy NEAR OLYMPIA. 


To THK EniTOR^3F THE Cl.ASSlCAT. 


Sir, 


1 HE following inscription is upon a brass helmet, 
very neatly and elegantly wrought, which was found in the 
Alpheus, near Olympia, in the year 1795. by Mr. Morrlt, of 
Rokeby in Yorkshire : 


TAOr||ll|l|lOIANE0ENTOlDlF ITONOOUlN0p©EN 


It has been nailed upon a trophy, and the metal is composed, 
like all ancient brass, of a mixture of copper and tin ; between 
five ^nd six parts cof the former to one of the latter. The 
surface of all that remains is perfectly preserved ; and the 
letters are deeply impressed, so that every line is distinctly 
visible, as it was originally formed; but having been hastily 
executed with only two stamps^ a circle, and a straight line, 
the discrimination between the circular- and semicircular forms 
is not accuiately obseiA^d ; whence the third letter may be 
either a dcltUy a rhoy or a phi. ^ 
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We suppose it to be the second, and read the inscription, 

* 

TAPFEIOI ANEOENTO IAIeI TON KOPIN0O0EN: 


or in more modern form, 


7bl ^'Af,ysioi rluiOvjTo JSnj rrov Knpil(i6^zv, 


Here is, however, a double difTlcnlty ; first, in supposing the 
lower fine to have been aecideiitally omitted in the penultimate 
letter of the word t.ikeii for kir, ; it bjing distinctly !•:, and 
never having been any other in the inscription : secondly, in 
admitlhig the Argivos to liavc employed this •form, and not 
the Doric LUA!^ The late Professor Porson removed tl\e 
latter, by reading TA JE SlOf for TAPThAOl ; but indepen* 
dcntly of the improbability of the Chians having erected a 
trophy on the banks of the Alphcus against the Corinthians, 
the fourth letter can be no other than Xigainina or a lambda f 
and thougli die third may be either a delta or a as well 
as a rhoy we gain still* less by supposing the second than the 
first; neither- space nor idiom allowing TA flKiEIAlTOI : for 
so the name is written, not on the most ancient 

inscribed coins ; which arc nor, however, earlier than'thc fifth 
c<'ntury before the Christian ?era ; whereas this inscription is 
at least of the seventh ; when the lambdi^ Vippears to have been 
invrivlably writj:en in the form preserved in the old Latin V. 

Others have suggested AXKi-yllS Till JUT; but /LVL0K- 
2^ 1 V is never contracted, , even in poetry, like the passive 
AMESnXiX into Ai^EOES ; and hi no dialect or modifica- 
tion of the Greek tongue was tlic digamma ever employed in 
the flexion of any word ending in /2t'; the sccXJiid case having 
been progressively, in words of this dcclc'iision, 

[(>1\ ESJSj and 1102: ; the second of whicli, with the usual 
variation of the 1 for the O, is retained in the Latin Dis^ 
DITISi &C. 


Anodicr inscription in ejfactly similar letters is oif a brass 
iebes or cauldron, sixPeen inches wide, and seven deep, found 
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in a tomb not far from the situation of the ancient city oF 
Cuma, in Italy : 

JEIIITUISONOMAS rOTO<PElDIV£OA0V ONE 0 £a>EN 


which having been carefully indented with a sharp chisel, 
and remaining quite entire, leaves no room for doubt or conjec- 
ture, 

EniTrrs onomasto to KEirrAEO aoaoti f^eken 
in more recent dialect and Byzantine letters, 

o 

'ETrl^mc ’Ovo/JiaeTTOo to5 Ksif>lXo*j aSXov 

In the same tomb was found another vessel of the same 
kind and larger dimensions ; upon the lid of which are four 
naked male figures three and a half inches high, of very rutlc 
and ancient sculpture, running round the rim, while a fifth, 
standing in the centre, appcars.to be acting as umpire *, whence 
it may be inferred that both were prizes won by a foot-racer 
buried With them ; and that the first was given by Epithjds, 
the widow of Onomastus, the son of Keiriles, at the funeral of 
her husband. 

These three articles are now in the museum of Mr. Payne 
Knight, in Soho-Square; and similar letters are to be found 
in the early coins of Thebes, Coriiuh, Qunclc, Leontium, &c. 
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'^Fo THE KniToi: oi- the Classical »Iui;unal, 


SlR^ 


1 HE • following emendations or alterations, call 
them which you will, are submitted to yt)ur judgment to burn 
or publish. Should they be fortunate encJugli to meet with the 
less severe fate of the two, 1 shall require no greater iudiicc- 
incnt to make further exertions in the same honorable |>ursuit, — 
r mean the prosecution of my studies in the dramatic depart- 
ment of Cregian Literature. . 

I am, Sir, &c. 


•hi. 1 0 ^ 'hO K. t EIO 5. 


In PIIILOCTETEM SOPITOCLEUM Annolathincnl<je^ 
jiixia editignan Bnaickianam^ 

V. ?!• *'Eoig %QT0V x§Yivcuoy 6«r£g eorl (Twv, Ita Bruncklus cum« 
MSS. et edd. priscis. H- Stephanus edidit l<rTi hot, 
si MSS. praebuissciit, mauavisset ex el o-ra^oov iragu^ i. e. Trageo-Ti, 
22. "’4 [xoi wgojeAflctfV, crTyat, (rrjfjLsnv\ sir Hcec in 

Porsoiiianam rcgulam peccant, \5idc Suppl. Pra:f. Hoc. p. ^6, 
Lego 2‘iya 7rgo<rs\6u)Vf sir (r^fjLxm yuoi, * 

63. 'ExHovti Sowvai xvgicog gclTOvyilvoon Ita vulgo scrjjaitur, at 
pronomcn vix omitti gptest. Malim xuglai, o-avrep fiovco. 
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Notce in Pkiloctetem Sophocleum. 

92. o’j yup hos Trohog. Articulus hic valde desideratur : lego 
ou ov^ evoc 9roWf. Similiter infr. 1060. Marklandus, (ad 
Suppl. 110.) reponi jubet o rriv Arjfjivov 'ttoltwv ubi vulgo 

doest articulus. Infra 260. vulgo ou Aid. sf. 

106. 

NE. Oix ap' ex5mp y oilSe irpofTpil^ai ^poLa’(>; 

O-J. Ouj [xri ooXco 7va0oi/Ta y , oJc; iyro Xeyoi. 

Nescio quid impeditum habet turn sentcntia turn syntaxis : 
iitrique succurvi potest legciido, 

NE. oix OLp e;^e/vcp oai jxe 7rpo(T[JLl^oLi xp6<pOL ; 

OA, jung 3oA<p ‘Ka^ovra y , rot,' eyo) Xsyfo. 

Illud gsT confirmare videtur supra 102. Ti 5* ev So'Xw JH*/ 
/xaAXov ij wsiVavT aysiv, 

126. SoxijTs scil. Tu et Philoctetcs. Malim tamen Soxjjj y?. 

156. Vulgo fjLs kUyi •ngocTTrea-Mv Troflgv t^uod parum Antis» 
trophico rcspondet. ie 8* co tskvov toS* lA^Auflg. LegO| fjwj Trgoo-Trscra^v 

A«5>) TToQeV, 

178. 

’/2 JJuo'rava ycj/ij ^poTWP, 

Olg /4^ MEtPIOXAinN. 

Voces postremas me fateor non intelUgere. IntelHgi potuit 
OK fxrj * TAIPEI A Jii IIAITIN. Habet Noster hatgeiag in 

Aj. 683, habet quoque supra 168. Ttumvu xetjcmv. 

• 180. Vulgo Qvrog TrgooTOyovcov Ttrco^ OTxcov ouSevog u(rTsgog. At 

Brunckius e Suida ijxcov. Malim irgayroyovaiv fiefiaog OTxcov 
ovhvog va-Tsgog. Excidit a ob praecedentcm p vel.jUr : et C fit C. 

189 . 

A)(^co Tr^Ae<pav^^ wixpag 

I < 

oiftcoya^ imoxurai, , 
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Ita vulgatur : at Musgravius et Brunckius uir«xous». Non 
probo. Prwtulerim oV kxTeivu, Anglicc, Prolongs" ihe voice. 
Euripides Med. 201. nlvotia-t $'jxv. et /lischyl. Pejs. 572. t»7v- 
De voculu otoc siepius corrupta monituin cst ad Troad. 14?! 

20/. Ob rncfrum lege "sttovto;- xcvii Ki\rfisv. 

211. ci>.K >1 tioij ’TTTctt'jjv utt’ dvayxa;, Ha;c fortasse 

defv iidi possunt ab jis, qui vel saxum coiicoquunt. Mihi quidoni 
nuiiinie placent. An legoiuluin ■jn-aiuiv mi' ly uxTaic. Ean- 
dem vocem mi’ infra 717. .‘giogie restituit Wakefieldus. 

227 ov-rr,y(,y “ r:^r,gov £.= xi^iXov xaxw'u^yoy, edidit 

Brunckiuc. : copula vero locum plane non smmi occupat. Lego 
lii’ kxu; cf. infr.i. •1S7. '’Fffrij.vj -.Itj- vy-l- 

Videtnr tamen defcndi ab infra iOls. %g,oy.' 

21./,. Lego 'yd 6),' r«v-7v y* yav( 7 f;;.i.. Vul'x', 

o”Ta v7v y3. .Sa-'plus apud Nostrum rep! lias rxyDy y;. 

205. Vulgo ri^i' dvW$9*„a 

IIXriy^VT yyiyu. .:r^. Miisgr.ivius fcJiciter rri' 

Kvigo*0j^.vj emcni!.e.-it. Emendare quoqne Wake/ieldus volui* 
repetitu^n istud .1 /■;<//),, sVd rem acu non tetigit. Malim 
AIAJUWni : cf. .»upra 7. .V,V^ x'xrc^arxKovrx ItuSigco mix. 

286. Hue referri dl-bot glossa .Suidx 71.-1/. 1/, MlKF.U. lege 
Butci, ixixgS. ' 


292, 3, 4. Vulgd, 


Trpos tout av, 's'l r sSsi ri Xat ttot'ou Tiot^sTv, 

xa\ TToo TTctyou p^oSsi/Toy, oTa 

|uXov Ti dpaS<r«i, t«ut: av s^epTratv rd^ag 

s[xr})(avfD[JLriv* 

In hisce, prout vulgantur, synta.xin adeo impeditam Brunc 
kius videtur invenisse, ut voces ^gh; tout' £v cum prajcedentibui 
conjungeret. Prxtulerim 

* 

xai TOO yrdyou x^evng, o7a x^stixari, 
rrp'og tout ag, et y ti xot) a-orou ^a^£rv, 
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SSt 

^vTifiV r aSpoitratj ttSut avs^jpitr^cwv raT^ntg 
i[^ri)(av(oixY^v- 

Rcdde. TTpog twt av. In hanc rcm, 

301. Post kx.iv versus sic ordinandi. 

6'JT 01 ro7g y£ (TwippofTtv Idporwi/, 

oi yap ri^ oprxog sfrrlv, oiS' ottoi TT^wSOjy 
i^s[JL7^o7\.r^(^sl xipoog ^svwaraTar 
ra)^ odv Tig anlbv gV;/£* 


SlJ:, Vulgo, 

iu TiifJLcp ri xai Kaxoicri jiiaKayu, x. r. A* 

Mihi parum abblanditur t? xal sic ad versus fincm positum, 
Praetulerim tsxvovi Kacxoig re ^oVxo;, y. r. A. 

328. X'jKo'j KotT a’jTa^v lyxciK^^ k\r)K^jOotg. Riihiikcnio cmoii- 
dandiim fuissc vidcbatur kyyyJK^v, Mihi potiu > vidutur sa/SaAouv. 
Euripides in contrario sensu — ^xftx\ou(r<x, Troad. 59. 

367. Vulgo, Kdyu) coiy,g6<rx:^ evOug k^stvifTToifjLoii. Scd parum 
Neoptolemum decebat " ooLxgua-ui propter Achillis arma ad 
Ulyssem delata. Lege igitur Kuywy dxouTug, 

424. Vulgo e7rd dsfivdy ’AvriXo^og aurw (^goudoc^ oameg ijn 

yovof. Drunckius ex Scholiis jctovo^* quzc lectio, ut Scholiastes 
ipse monuit, irug Wrogiccv btat *, nam plures filios Nestor habuit. 
A 1* quid huic objcctioni fortasse tribucndum. Est et aliud quoque 
hujiisce .versus iucommodum, quod (^gouhg cum participio 
jungatur, tiullo verbo comitantc. Malim hyrs) 'divev 'AvrlKo^osit 
ayraJ ^govgog olrTrsg f^v jxovog, Hesych. f#>gougo>, (Tcti/xscro^u/M^^ 
Similiter fillus dicitur patris TTgofioXog apud Aristoph. Nub. 1161, 
441. Aid. et Membr. ilo/oy Tc toutov ttK^v y ’OSuo'O'gajj egs7$ ; 
MSS. duo ys, Malim romrov. Cf. irf, 1049, Ou ydg ToiovTvjif 
SiK ‘ 
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Notce in PJiilocfetem Sophoctmm. 


35 S 


[x(n f/^Tj triya^^TTpij/ <pf>a(rctiixi (roi* 

Tov ttXouv 7rois7(r(iai^ 7rpn(rT{jvovTi tcSu itrcoi/* 

oioiv a*j TTQu xdroiG’fjGt TfSu (Taorou rripr 

Sic libri onines, sensu baud pcrspicuo, *Viri Doctl olii 
alitcr tentavcrunt. Lego, 


E^ri^s /xoi fxrj <r7yot 7r^/;0'r»jj/ovri oroi 
ro^j ttXovv TruiiifjhrAi Cpd/rrAjyS, ormv 
fr'f TTc^i ?carotrrOu y o'j 6^ £j/ fja*ir(rj Tsp\. 


Iloathio deberur Vr/«.:. Quod ad oto/V eandem vocorn Eurlpidi 
Iph. A. 119 d. piilchrc rc'itituit Por>ionus ad Plnxn, L‘i 7 .'L Sa:- 
plus vel o\fti"'h mutatur r^excmplum iiabcs supra 1 ^ 77 . iibi 

legi deber ovo^ sv Toryv^a-vor. Similiter ia riiecii. 'Mn, lege 

\\Ka [xr/j* tv hilji)c ^tTTYfg* 

i) 15 . Viilgo, 

ifTTstr^sro 

Tev L];/a/oiV toVo$ OYiTiw^siv 
cioiTO 0 . 5 V jotaXio'fi’ sxouerioy ^ 

pi7^ 0 ucjccvra* 


In his syntaxis gravitor laborat. Lego, 
vMsm^ uTria-^nirf^ 


Tov Wyairfig rou^2 07 7\(O(7Siu. 

‘ ^ • * 

o'loiTO Vtu [MUAUJ\f kxo’jtriov 7\OLfj^!v^ 
¥i fxr 6 * 5 A< 3 / 0 . UXt^VTrA- 


AErnx. 
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Nofxin PhilocteteM Sophodeum^ 


650, 


Koijaojr too' ai<rre TTpuivs^v irav^j, 

Ita vulgo, sed nimls vlcina loquuntur j^aXiTra xoiftoo et Trqcj- 
vsiv iravy. Hesychio teste, n^auvei, xuToiHOifjt^l^st, Similiter Scho- 
liastes xo^iLthy KccTaxQifji.ll^a)j vgxvvu), Prretiilerim ctiors 7 rojcnjv=iv 
S^ov. HoratiuSi Inducit tomnos. 

667. Vulgo, 

OapfTsr ‘TTCtpicTTai raurd (Toi xa) S^yydtvsrA 
xa) Soi/Ti ootji/oiij xd^STTsu^acrQai jdporcov 
dpsTrlg ezari twvo’ eTri^^aufrai ju.ovov* 
euspysnSu yctp xauroy aiV* Ixrr^frdixr^v 
oijx u^Qofxal (T ]o(i)U rs xod Xa^cov <pi?wOv* 

Ex his dumetU vlam mihi difficulter cxpedio. An legen- 
dum. 


Odprrsr Trdpztrri tojjtol rro) xa) ^lyydvsrj 
^cdfxo) o/oovri y s^STrsu^atrOai ^porcuv 
upsryg <r sxari rdivo eTTiyparjcrui [xivov* 

OUT* a;(do/xai <rcJ ?iohg Xaj3eT*/ rs xa) (fuT^eiv 
fUpyzTwy yap xa^rog aOV' sxrrj(rd[xr^v. 

In V. 1. Ta^^sTTi magis usitatum: cf. it^schyl. Suppl. 967. si 
he Tig uislKoov oixsTv. In v.-2. KAMO I ^lAONT J 

- 5 ion adeu longc distant ?i vestigiis vulgatx lectionis KAI JO.VT7 
AfyTXAI- mox quoniam x et y ssepius pcrmutantur, (vid. ad 
Troad. 520.) ex yef oritur facIlHme xaf. In v. 3. Post agsr^j 
excidit or : eodcm modo Tyrwhittus in Margine exemplaris 
Barncsiani in Musco BritaiKiico servati rcstituit Troad. 9S6. 
(989. Burges, edit.) AuroTig ^Afji^vxXaic tr^ fiyctyev •jrgog **I\iov ubi 
vulgo T. abest. In v. Brunckii^s conjicit Usiv rs xeu Xufiiiv : 
recte quod ad AajSsTv : soiiat cnim Soy.- lit do7iat huhm 
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apud Virgil, ^n. v. 262. ubi Scrvius « Poeta Grxcismum 
loquitur.” Denique <^kKm reddi debet osculari de quo 
more omnino adeundus est Musgravius ad v. supra (666.) xu) 

Ptcarraa-at fjus irgoa-xvtroii oxf'Treg $:6v, 

716. 


Asufrtrwu o' ottou o-toltov slg uowp 

rxi:) Trpoa-svwf^ot. 

Ila vulgo : quod apcrte mendosum. Brunckius et Musgravius 
eIttcv. Recte. At PJhiloctetes minime sKsva-cnv ehotj yvoiv} : potuit 
quidcm Aeuto-civ ottmc yvolti, Igitur baud mule cmendatur in Ap- 
pend. ad Troad. p. 12?. A. 'E\l<r<ra)v, Mok egregie Wakefieldus 
vjJtijxa.. 4>ophocles ipse Qfld. T. (4?75.) ttoIu vwjuiav e fontc 
Homerico hausit Vl/E/ yag nOJA vijoj EXSlMliN. Od. K. 32. 
Hinc s^J'To-cav TTo^ct dicitur ut eSis\l(r(rov<nv irolog apud Euri- 
pidem Troad. 3. quern locum dum spectabat Hesychius^ ’EfsAiV- 
crofjo-iv interpretabatur xivo5(riv. Idem Lexicon 'EAiVcrgi, xml. 
Optime more suo : cf* Orest. 172. 'tto^joc aov Verun- 

tamcn ut antistropbicus strophico respondeat, lege ibi 5?t)»(ri pro 

OiOlc. 

736. Vulgo, 

0L1. Iw Osol. 

NK. rl rovg Qsovg ourcog avatrrivwv xa7i67g ; 

9 

Quanto modulatior esset versus si scriptus esset, 

4^IA. m 6eor 

NJE. Ti robg 6eobg wo amtrrivwv xaXsTg ; 

Similiter in Troadin Tj283. edidit Burges auctorifate MS, 
Ilarl. toi 6soi' xou ri robs xotXm ; Porsonus quoque 

'No. II. u 
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lion alinm ob causim edidit in Orost. l-iS. douX-vo(jisu o,t< 
•jtot' ‘•V' • oi (' conjcctura Rciskii, qui primus articulum 
restitult, 3 Brunckio quoque restitutum Soph, /j. 102S. 

’ 'C ■ . ■ rrjv '-*jp^y]y O’joiy /S^OTuiv. Quod ad Philoctoris 
locum spcct.a, cf. Ipli.T. 780. i/yX//2 Ozcr ri rove h'j^g av«- 
xriXfu b ro'i; =ur.]g- Dc permutads oSi: et oStw; adi Person. 
Supplement. Pra^f. Hec. p. 38. 

783. Vice si’j (jLoi prartulerim oi /xou 

800. Vcrsuni multum vexatum Toupius, ni tailor, corrupk : 
cui tamiMi Brunckius aJstipulatur. 

Vulgo, auWujSMv. 

Tm Jyy«.Viw two' dvuxuXovfJLivco %ug\ '' I . vult ;iv«- 
x'JxXo’jjwevw. Mild placet two* I/jls xaxc*j,a=voy Trugl. Non optabai 
Philoctetes ut Lemnio solum igne, sed quovis igne comburo- 
relur. Tgitur post 7 w Jr;jxv/w TwO'i subaudi xaxw q^od in xaxoiJ- 
jwjvov latet. Respicit Sophocles ad proverbium kolxIv : 

ct profecto ulcus teterrimum, quo pcs Phlloctetis crodebatur, 
vere dici potuit J^/^wov xaxov non ob magnitudinem mali solum- 
modo, sed quia Clirysc insula, in qua fuit ictus a vipera vcl 
hydra Piiiloctctes, sivo Leinni parucula, sivc Lemno maxime 
vicina case credebatur. Dum voces tw Jy,//,v*w two* cloquilur 
Philoctetes ad pedem digito hutendit. Sxpius de podc rnorboso 
sic loquitur: cf. 765. to x«xov h ^ W , to^s et 8l’0. to xsocov too’ 
et 877. TovOf Toy x«xoy. Quod ad x 2 zxooV.-yoy ct xa^ow/xsyoy sic 
commutata, duo ctiam nunc cxempla prostant in fabulls Sopho- 
cleis, alterum in QSd. C. 261. (265.) 'alterum supra 228. (231.) 
quorum postremum, ni fallor, ingenio Tyrwhitd debetur, licet 
id dissimulaverit Brunckius volens, nolens Musgravius. 

880. Veram Icctioncm hie servavit Scholiastes "/v* ay 
xoVou y tsxvov, Ut ill aliis locis. Vide ad 21. 425. 

426. gy au Tcio* 53^. 954. 1052. 1199 et 1507. 

895.^ Aid. et Membr, Tlcmxl' rl '6yjTcc igaof^ eyw TOwvflevSc ye. 
B unckius infercit av lx toutcov lyw. At cmendatio in 

proclivi est. Ti oijT* dtv ^giofji/ lyw TouvSevSs ys* cf. infra 1393. 
tI SijT* ay Yii^sig Dici» vix potest quantos errores pariat 

illud uv. In V.298. lege olxoujuuevij yllg ay Udvr e>iiroglZoi, 

Kedde, 2)7;a:tere solet: adi Porsonuip Phccn. 412, 
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896. *Vulgo, Aoyw. Brunckius viilt Xoyaiv. Cum vero 
MS. B. in versa pri\:ceclciite pr;ebc;it Aiyf, scribe, illo vcrbo luic 
rctnicto, TTol ttot' = f//3>]r; Aiy=. In Ipll. 'F. 781. e^=/3y,y per se 
ppsitum hoc sensu usurpatur. * 

927. Viilgo, Mi au KCfA T'h livyj.. Si quid mutaiidum 
prxtulerim ttuo, Hue enim, iii f.illor, respexit 

llesychiiis 'j7raioAr;|u.a, UTrehr^yx nisi cui rnngis 

placeat Valckenaevii conjcctura, M2 ttOo cj, ^Ay,a«. Hesych. 
llxtTT^Xr.yx^ Trr/ixiXo: vj xuyJ'r ubi vidciidi interpretes : at voca- 
bulum esse vldetur •Comicis propriiim. Praistat igitur aTrai- 
QAy,ixu. Cognata vox otirui'iXy/j exstat in Ion. .519. 

939. Vulgcj, Ttuqo^ja-iroic sImUIo-i. Qua; vix intel- 
ligi possunt : lego ttuqoc y?. 

991. VulgO, ''/i {M'TOC Ol'X xL^ciV:vql(Tx.et£ X^y:iy sed nihil hiC 
habet copulativa particiila. Lego of ad kuk ei/gi(rxzi$ Asystv. 
Simili fere modo in 42». apud Schol. var, lect. eaque prava 
commemoratur xu^,sKr,qv^£ pro xix' s^rjguxs, 

101 8., Si quid mutandum pr^tulcrim sgvjyy^ u'/rogov 

vide ad Fragmentupi Euripid. Philoct. 106. 

10.32. VulgO, U'jjc — * — orjK sly cot AM;Aq:, ^UQ-cior,:: vltiuiTl, 
ni fallor, abunde patet. Lego’^Op^Aoj 5'j(ra)dr,$. Hesych.’'Ox>^"^v, 
J;^Ayjcr<’/. 

Ibid. 


•TTfSt,’ ^Jso7g su§s<r5*, 

JTAsueravTop, 0.1^ ziv hprl ; 

Hjcc quoque sunt aperte mendosa. Variis modis VV. DD. 
tcntaveruiit ; nostra fortasse mediciria lenissima videbitur, 

■ TTcSs y\ SjJ-OU 

ni'hoLg ovTog, aJSstu Upi; 


Wakcfieldo debetur s^u;. 
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1039. Vulgo, 

el /jLiJ Ti Ksyrpoif fisTov bixSig ejutoS* 


vcrum istiul ejtAou caudam suam trahit. Lego 


u [xrj TO fleiov xivTf^' eur^x 6V0t/<Ti/jLa* 


Pulchre Porsonus ad Horn. Od. Ii\ 159. eruit evairlfjLovg ex Htcrls 
0 Llvs(rlfLQvs. Idem error a Kustero cmendatur ad Hesych. v. 
Alvea-ip/n, 

1041. Hunc locum citat Porsonus ad Med. 908. ad vulga- 
tam ibi lectionem confirmandam aXXa tm Quoiiiam 

autem Brunckius e Membr. ut videtur, edldit aXXa vuv x§ovw, 
ipse Porsonus voluit aX\a truv quomodo hie quoque 

legendum est. In Euripidis Alexaiidri Fragmento, xix. corrige 
OK*’ «XAa xifjLTTTsiv ev Xuwjig xgseiv. Sxpissime h 

vel h rifA.?§aig dicitur ut longo tempor: adi Valcken. 

Phoeti. 313. 

..TI.'* 

1052. Vulgo, iVixavye jxevroi TraevTa^oD In Scholiis 

exstat var. lect. xgsi<r<ra)v e<puv‘ quae longe prscstat. 

1072. Vulgo, "OS’ l<rTn/ ijfjLwv vstuxguToog 6 iroiig, Ineptum est 
L TTotig : lego 6 

1098. Ex Scholiastae verbis oux awo nvog fjisl^ovog 

patet olim fuissc.lectum 

t. 

a^ro [xsii^ovog 

roD y* o"oS y •) eu rraplv <ppov^<r«r 


vice vulgati 


a'TTo fjisil^ovog" 

eZri ye 7rapo¥ ^po^traa 
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I ‘208. Vulgo, 

HfipOpa TSfxaS y€p\ 
(poui (poi/a voot; yj^rj. 

Hsec non intclligi possunt. Lege 




(pouia (povia vo(ro)i^)3. 


Et profecto Aid. vog'o^ 

1250. Post huiic versum alius excidisse vidctur Hermanns 
ad Vigcr. p. 70S. At omnc crimen de scribarum iiegligentiri 
facile potest dilui transponendo vv. 1252. 3. tali feru modo, 

OjJ. oiir apa T^axrlv aXXa tro) ^jiap/o*j]u,«3a ; 

NE* aXX' ouis Ttoi (rf )(^Bip\ ttbIjOPlui to opdv* 
iTTw TO jaeXXoV pfsTpa (isgiav bpd^ 
x(l)7rr^g sTn^aioutrau ; 

NE, aXTiu xapLs roi 

rauTov Toi'oy^st Spaiurot x&u fJLe7i7^oi/T en. 


In V. 3. vice ea-TOL't posui, juxta forinulam illam notissi- 
mam xgtv=i to yJwov apfid Euripid. Pheen. 1326. Ncque 
multum abludit illud la-Too crl^iigoj* cjusdem fabulx* v. 1695. 
1277. Vulgo, 


NE* ouTO) Seioxrai ; 

^lA* xai^TTspa y ?o" 6 ’ ^ Xeym* 


Ineptissima sunt ista posteriora : lego y’, EUTAI, \ey§). Simi- 
liter in jEschyl. Suppl. 957. Ittcc* voluit Porsonus loco Mt, 
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1382. Vulgo, 

^I^IA. xa) ra^jroL oi xuraio’^xivsi Osoug ; 

NE. TTcag yap rig aW^'^oir du a}<ps 7 \. 0 'j[Jt.zVog ; 
^PIA, yJysig S’ Arpsioaig o(ps\og 'y V’ s/jlo) rSSr ,* 


In his ncscio quid latet >t:«xov •j7rov>w^v. Novi equulem Sopho- 
clem pariim fuissc curiosum in usurpandis verbis sive activac, 
sive p^issivx, sive mediae vocis : quorum omnia promiscue, 
alterum altoro, commutat. Excmpla tamen desidcro quibus 
nuiniatur illud c<o:=A' 3 jp;vcc. Interim lego 

A'iJ. TTftlg yap rig aIrr;^'jvoiTO Ssoug cev ojspsXcuu — ; 

Do voce i'oc scepids omissuy vide Porson. Plioen. 5. 

1389. Sic lego Ounouy eycoys hi (t- jw,avSivriv. Vulgd, 

eyjoyv ^vjai 3* oy (rs (xciviavsiv. ♦; 

1391. Vulgo, si TraAiv. Lego ay TraXiv. 

1393. Vulgo,- 

SI (TS y su 7^,oyrJlg 

TTslrrsrj ouvr^troixsa-Oa [xr/jsu d)V 7\syeo, 

Praetulerim s'l tre y e-y^oXov mox ol$ \Eyu). 

1402. Vulgo, 

NE, Si ooxs7 <rrsiya}fxsv* 

, 4^IA, » fo ysvmm sipr^xtog sTrng" 

ct in v. 1407 et 9. 


NE, rreSg yJysig ; 

r 

4>IA, TS'Ka.l^uv irtUrp^’ 
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aAA £l 

raO^y (0^ TTSp aiiOaff frT£7)(^e TpotrxifTOLg ^(ioua. 


fn prioribus versus In cacsuram Trochaicam pcccat, i:i postori- 
oribus mctrum gravitcr clnudicat. LTtrique mor[ 3 'j succurrcre 
voluit Porsoiius, clum vlvebat, ut fama cst, le^tuido, 


i\ K , (TTE £ u • 

<I^LU a) ysuvoiiuif clpixcng ettog' 


I't in V. HOT (it S. 


A'jR*. 7 ra)V 7 Ay-i^ ; 

* • 

•I*IA. 7 r; 7 M^ziv (rrj$ rraTpu^' 

m:. si hoHiis 

rwnoi opav ozcocTrsp rrrz^.yj. 7rprjT:cjfp^i^yyy/a. 


Hulc cmeiidatioiii, utcunque ccrt'.vr, obnarc tamon vuKiuur 
duo hiijiisce dramatis loca : cf. \l?X s! (,rj?i='i 7rA-,y.-->' 

et Gi5. \iw\ si SokbIj* CU41 Porsono tauien i cit. 
-/lischyl. Again. 1G()1. hs) oo;c=Js tv ’ iSophocles 

ijuoquc confirmat OTrc/jo-TTEp in loco quodam hodic non in promtu. 

Prxtulcrim si dojcfuJpav cf. supra 

921. xa) TUVT dkriJYi ifdv ycsif, 

1406. Lego Tlv'x 7 rpo(r«ii^£\rtnv ??=ic . Vulgo, Tly:i7r/-' 
sp^sic. Sed unus MS. apud Bruiickium • conjunctim jejit. 
J7pocraj$fX>j,aa cxstat in Med. 611. * 

1461. Vulgo, yXvKiov Tf TToVov, in Dawesianum canoncm 
peccat. Vera est var. lect. Scholiaste comincmorata A\ixm» 
Hesych. Avxslov ttotov cum Scholiaste comferendus tist. 
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Sub finem harum Notularum unum illud admoncre velini, 
baud raro mihi lectiones satisfacere parum, quas Brunckius cx 
ingenio suo vcl Codicibus depravatis depromscrit. Dc iis tamcii 
judicium meum non interposui, nisi melius quid ipse excogi- 
taverim : neque id milii cura:; fuit ut digito quasi commoii- 
strarem, quae conjecturac Musgravii aliorumve in tcxtum debu- 
erint reponi. In alienas segetes nolo falceip meam immittcre. 
Future illud spicilegium Editor! relinquo. Quoniam autem 
in Philoctcte Sophoclco versamur, non abs re fuerit ut Fragmcii- 
tum Philoctetis Euripidci tractem. Illlus prologum in 
soluto sermonc servavit Dion Chrysostom. Orat. lix. p. .571* — 
577. Versus nuiinullos inde emit Valckenarius in Diatrib. 
c. XI. Viri Summi cxcmplum sccutus ad eruendos alios mcmet 
ipsum accinxi, labore quidem non magno, et gloria fortassc 
tenuiori. Et verba Dionis et versus inde extricati uno sub 
aspectu lectoris oculo subjiciuntur. 


In Fragment. PMloc. Furipid. 
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<J»oPoZ[j.ut TTOTS [xirYiv xurefjLOu ipotvco<n Tuirriv o< tij\ 

co^av jiXYjipoTsg cwj upltjTOu ^rj xai (ToefcoTaTOu tuv ^ nX\Y}VM'/. KolI toi 
TT o/a Tig ^ roiuurri <rop'a jcctt fpovrjTtf^ ?i/ rig ^vayKuK^Toii ttXbIco 
TWV ^EXaYiVmv 7rov{iv uTrlp P^g xoivi^g (y'jjrr,clxg xa* v/xvjj* Ifov sva 
^oxoui/ra tou 7r?>.rj(jov^ fjir^^svog sKclttov h TO*jTOig tyay tmv apl<rTU)V 
aXXa yap ’iTong ya\s7rhv eupuv o'jtu) * [jL5ya?^o:^pov xa) (f^iXoTifJLfjV 
oTiovv cog uvvip ttI^uxe. Tovg yap "|' UTrspr^'^uvov; xou TrXsiovMy 
^Tma-Qat ToXfJiMVTa; aydov T 0 UT 0 *jg aTrotvrag ^arjuLaKoi^^y xcCi tuj oVti 
uvCpag Y^yovi^zOu. * 

* MsyaXo^pov Valck. post Heath. 

+ Vulgo ^avzpovcf quod aperte mendosuni eit. Fac absor- 
huit {nrep, 

• • 

("AVI /TO/] %s(iOixa jtx-jg (panoo~* ol ^6[X[ji,ayoi 

e]7^Y^<pOTSs ZoxrffTiv cL[x<p' ejxou ^xurr^v 
Ty^v3\ (6g apl(rrrrj xa) (ro(pruTarou ^poraiv* 

TTwg 3’ au <ppovolr^v-; cp Traprlu airpaypLovcog 
Iv Toim TToTO^oig r^pi(^ixr^}xivip (rrparor} 5 

[xr^^svog eT^afTtrou t(Sv dpicrrsimv sysiv’ 
aTiTC ouclu ouTO) yoL^pou aig durjp s<pUy 
og 'ItrcL ixeroLfry^aiV tco (ro^wTarep Tfjyrj* 

TQvg ydp TTspitraroug xolI n TrpoLtrtrovrckg wT^iov 
Tiix(S[X6Vj dvSpog r su tbEsi vo/x/^o^aev 10 

pisyaT^o^povog ys TrXeTerTOi/ 'AXAT^vrov Troveiv 
xoiUYjg irTTBp vfxr^g Tf xou frvoTY\pvoLg' 

V. 1 Quaedam deesse,*ct pauca ea, in Prologi *nitio turn 
ex Euripidis usu patet, turn ex Diouis verbis in Orat. Lil. 
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p. 551. ev^v^ yo^v TriTroir^Tui rr^oXoyiKoiv ahruj 6 ' ()0'Jfr<rzv; Kca aAA« 

TiVX TTOAlTIXa hSvfJLYjjJLXTX (TTpS^ODV gV kxUTcZ Xa* 'TpHTOV y~ ZiClTTOpUj'/ 
VTTSp aVTOU fLYj XpX do?Crj jXIV Tolg TTOWolg (TO^O^ TiJ EiVai xa» lix^spctiv 

T>jy ^vvcfTiVy ij 5 : Toyyavnov, 

Ibid. Kotlroi ct cetera uncinis lineis circiimdiicta cle nico 
addita sunt ob inetrum. 

Ibid. JeSoixa fji^Yj ■‘pxv'Jjcr: cf. Phocn. (i9.5. [jut>] oaxa; cisoixa. 

4. 5. 7. Ad mentcm Valckcnacrii exhibui. 

G. Dionls ^pl(jTJi'j in mutavi : cf. Pliiloct. 1 tT.'i. 

£xAa/9a)y ffrpxTsupiXTOc : quod ad pur/jEvog £/i.a7(rov, cf, 
Pliiloct. 1132, Edit. Musgr. qua usus sum hie et aliis omnibus 
locis hujus tentaminis. 

7. 8. Vulgo, ji' . u ,• et in /3\ ’^/oov fji=Tyry^{lv tm <TO^MTuTCfp 
Sed nihil sapiens cum fortuiia. commune habet. 

10. Vulgo, Jy ttoA:/ ; quid Icgerit Dio, incertum cst : Soplio- 
clcs phrasin ev riXn perditc amat : cf. Antig. G7. Aj. 1361. 
Phil. 389 et 91-S. Sed ttoA?* defendit Philoct. 390. 


xy.ycjo Tpoxyop^ui irpxyixxTU xd 

LY,v gTiTToywj Trail' ovtivo»;v. 


a=\ U Ti'jx Tr,50T^'-yo/y.:y'>^ xa*voy kIvIuvov oxyw rryj ettI 


TOJr cLLTTpOO'Jzy yiyO'/ClJ i'/ eUKAilXV, 

Siiv olv KXTU TT^afry Travu l7ri<r<f«Ar; xa) ^svpo ?f: 

AriJ^VOV OTTM^ <lh>.'j}iTr,TYiV xx) TX ' IlpXXX'zOVg TO^X XOU,lZoifJl.l TOi; 

fj'j'xp.Uypig' 0 yxp fxxVTiXvJTxrog fppvyuiv ’ EA-vog 6 l/eia/jLoy, ?; 
5Ty;^5v alp^jxaAwTO: Av'ffirl^ xar^/xi^vyTc av=v toutwv /xijttot' av aAy^yai 
ry;y TToXiV. 


»»w 4I> H* 

OUKOUU * 

as) 3’ exruv ev Tr6i(ri xiv^ivnig ertiv^v" 

xal rnhg TTiTVOuvrag oux a7ra>do5/4ai irivmgi 15 

pJiy^jdiV yap oxvdS rdov 7rp)v Ixyeai yaptv. 

vuv oov epyov oig TrXeiVrou ttoi/ou 

SeSp si^ emyJav yrjv* ^i7\,oxTriry)V oVw^ 
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' IIpaTcXifiijj^ rs rofa r *' • 

(pipraiL' 0 yrxp (X'kv * . ' fl^pvy'ou , 20- 

^ETisuoi; ./^^JiuAfOToy' cui/, 

aveo ye rouTttJV [jt-^^/rr v uv u7u(Lai TroXtv* 

# 

14. Ilic versus* latere videtur in verbis DIonis, Orat. lii. 
p. 5.51.B. 0 cs kxMV (scil. Ulysses) Iv Tr^^yaacri xa) xivByyotf 

ytvsTcci. 

15. Viilgc), Hci) To'jg TrtTTovTscg. Heath, corrlgit Tnrvouvra;. 

16. Cf. iSoph. Phil. 13. t% tcvj J^o^iaryLot, Ordo 

versuum mutatur, quod Dion confirmat* Vulgo /3\ a. 

18. 0iXojtT^Tr)V — 'l>f*)yyjy restituit Valck. 

20. Sophocles Philoct. 1376. habet : idem, 619. 

l^eo-TTitre. Euripides soepius syprjtTs* 

22. Partim cum Valck. * 


Ilgo^ uih o^Tobg /SacriXsaj ovy c«/x.oXoyy^(ra t^v Trgajiv e7ri(rTajU,svcf t>jv 
TO’j uvoghg sySpuv (Lys avTOg ouTiOg eysvoiicrjV xstTx\si^$rjVat or= ^r,y$s)g 
STuysv VTTO yaAeTrrjg xsi) otvixrov sxidvr,g' oux ceV ovv w/^>jv oyo's 
vo*avT>)v e^sugslv 6<p^ rjg av ttots exsTvog ejuioi TrgaMg euSu; 

4i7rcic)tys7<rSixt eSf^rjy jjtt^ avroS. 


TTpog robg oLpitrre^i rrjv^e Trpoi^ii/ ou^ ofJLOu 

i!/o7](roty raySphg eS {rxoTrou/xeuog* 

to y auTog eycoye X6i<pfl^va/ ttots* 25" 

atrtogy or gruj^ev cov avi3XS(rr7]^ utto 

^ypioLg T* otJ yap ttot av 
ai/ e^eupsTy^roiodira Treio'piQvr]^, 

6$’ mv efjLQi y exeitog au Trpacog ; 

aXX’ sidu^ auroS [jl (XTrodaveiv [ro^coi/] uto# ^ 30 
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24. Ilhul EvoYi<rot mihi parum adblanditiir : quserant alii. 

29 . Ita Valck. Vulgo, -TTpioD^ 

v'jTi fov TY,g ^ASr^voi: /jloi ^iipac)ceXEV(rafJievy]g KstS* uirvoug wa-irsp eiwfls^ 
dxppouvT hz\ Tov av^'poL Uvxr ctvr^ yup aXAaffiv (jlou to sTdog kx) 
Tr,v <^ouvr,v cScTTf \aC- 7 v auTtv ^vyyev 6 fJi,zV 0 V’ outco a^lyfjicti Oapp^craj* 
Tt'jv^JuvoiLXi 6 f xai Tixpx twv ^^p^jywv wpicrjSfi; a^ccrraXfl^i Kpv^x eav 
7 ra)g ouvuiVTUi tov *Iu\oxTY;TYjV ‘Trata'avTsg tipoig upLX tcoli Sia tijv e^Spav 
Tr,v Trpog r^ixxg avxXot^iiv s!g t^v rroXiv xutov kx) tx To^ct* 

TO Ss'jTS^ov ?s '7rapccxB7^s^JG’dcrY,$ e[Xz 

xoJi Sn-vou WjoiVfts^ tog ro irplv y BuoVtjg ov^ 

6ap InuvTOt, rrjuTfiU dvop* STrspy^taiai. * ■**■' 

ajTY^ yap ei^og a?.?va^c/v s/xov, 

^(ovy\v (i\ OTTmg viv ^^Jvr^jyJrjroL [^rroj >.dSkty ‘>.> 

o?r«> 3* a^ixoixsfrQa Qapprjorag' ^^c^oymu 

YTpscrfiBig 0 dxoua) rf,i\ OLirsG’rd'xQai Kp6<pay 
dv TTfog Suj/covrai tov ^t7\.OKTr^Triu Xa^sTuy 
TTSifT^ivTa dwpoig rr^v r stt Idpyiloijg dfxa 
eyOpav oty auTov ;/al rd ro^ elg rr^v ttoXiv" 40 

32. Cf. Hec. 362. 

33. Dcest iambus ad metri integritatem. 

36. Quod ad syntaxin adi Person. Supplement. Prsef. p. 38. 
et Erunck. ad Philoct. 373. cf. Troad. 604«|| 

TotJTou vpo}ceifj,evov i^Xov •jrwg ou wavra yjp^ avSpa ylyvitrixf ^goiv(j.ov 
cog lixyLOLpTOLVOvri Trjg •rrpoL^scog Toev'^vjg ^ravra tA Tporepov eJpyacrfievee 
ptaTijv 7rs‘^rj(r$xiIotxt. Jl^rroo •tTpitrsicny 6 avrjp eturog ode 6 IIoixvTog 
valg ova adriXog ^VfA^ogag [uoKig koA ^AXeiccog •jrpoBxlvcoV cS rou 

yxXevou xai SeivoO opajxaroj ovrcog' to re yup eldog wrh voVow 

^ofisgof n, n (TToXij u^Sr^g Soga) dfjpSooy xuXvTrrot/criv eevr^V dXXu trti 
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Sfjiwov M U(r7roiy 'AQr^va xot) fjLUTriv ^uvf,; Yjjuv u7ro<r^oix=vrj t^v 

cwTripiav 

TTfvg ou rou avSpot ^prj 7rpo/xrj6s7(r6oit aro^pou, 
TTpoJcsifiiuotJ y aSxoti to/ouSs, /xi^ rk Trph 
axavS’, afJLapTavoiV ys Trj(r^s Trsa^s^oj, 

• e]pyaG‘[xiu jxary^v tts^ovt^ctOcci (pavf,' 

TTOLTra] 7r^oVg/(riv‘ aurog l(r(f di/i.p oos 4.> 

0 Tou IJblaVTog^ S^Xot; Tr]g ^itfjL(pnpdg^ 

[JL^ig TTpofialuMV T * ai OsufxaTog riXoLg 
ovTwg ys dsivoS* rr^g i/ocrou yap ifxtJL utto 
(^ olispiv arfir^ Qr^puov ^opa) (rr67a^v 
. a^Tov 7rapauL,7rs)^ou(riv* a7y,7C ap^^JuiOsiu 50 

fje/TTroiv 'A^aucxj xa) (xrj jxaryjv (poiytjg 
r^iuv u'xotTT^^fTatra rr^v orcorr^ptav. 

45 ct seqq. In liisce faccm niihi prxtullt Valck. 

46. Ssepe excidit mv, vide ad 21, 56. 72, 

51, Cf. Philoct. 134. • 

52. PIcsych. ‘r^fTTij, u^i<r^sTo. 

• 

tI Sjj jSowAo'asvoj oVtij el tots (Tv ; ^ rivx to'^ulocv Aa/3wv Torepoy 
dpTayYis yoipiY rjx=t$ StI t^vSs rr^v utopov (TTeyrjv ^ KPiTix(rxoTO$ rr^f 
^7jfi6Tepd$ Su(rrv^las ; 
oSrct ye opdg dvdpu u/^g|miv 
ow jUrJjv elooQwg ye Tpiregov hvpo ijxstg’ 

Gux dtp elm^dug* enj Se xoi) vuv h xxipco a(p7^Sar 
woA^ijv sotxug ^pdietv oTiOytay rvig hup* odow* 

Sv Tolwjv ou aWlag (xe 5xovra xai cot ye ou^ oK^irpm 

f^uvriO-DpLeyov' • 
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TToflffV 8^ ; Tovro yxp TrpooTOV slxoc [jl 

aXX’ eijx’ ^/Igyeicj toov Iti* Tpoiav TrXt'JcravTcov' 

voflev ; el^rs TraAiv ei8w (ra^so-TtSfV 


4^IA. tI ^ri QeTiwu irS ofrns ^ 

ToX'Jiav Tiv* ; ‘rorspnu apyrayr^g /^upiu, 

B]g TT^yo’ []a6/;cGV^ xaTTopcorurr^u trrkyr^v^ C),\ 
r) 6r«>5o^' rov x^XTcyjg T\}-)^^g ; 

OJ. cS o*jp/ ulipirrrtxiu \^tivclj 

oW’ oLu ^«.yr^<ro'jis(r5a <roi y’ s^Opauriog'^^ 

4 

Jil. O'i s3a^ TTporou ys ns^p' iXi{XwOa^-‘ 

OJ. oojro) y ■ a<pJxo/'AryV xaXto xa) vDv ^povtp' (lO 
TToAX^y ioixag a/xa^/ay rijy Seu-j* oSo? 

<Ppa^eiv* su ?(r6’ Are ^^'opig airlotg^ * 

TToOsi/ 81 ; yrpiorov [m shcog fi^svai ro^s* 

A> 

Oxi. el/xl tou 7rpo^* "'jT^ipu erroAoti* • 

0J/1. TTodsu ; 7\.sy audig wg [xa,(lcv (ru^etrrspfju* ().'j 


53. Cf. Prometh. IIG. 

56. Cf. Prometh. 302. ubi male adlixret hie {versus leviter 
mutatus : vide hujusce Diarii No. i. p. 32. 

55. Inserui aoixov, cf. Philoct, 54-1.* 

59. *E6dg Hesych. exponit per eWKTfxivog : vox eadem restitu-, 
ertda est Eupolidi^pud Schol. in Platon. ^acdon. Ka) TroAAa y 
iSug cSv VoTtri xoupsloig kyci ’AToyroog kuSII^co^ Habet Thucydides, 
II. 4'4?. iioig yevofjLsvog, 

60. Hesych. KAIPflt, POnAAIlt, leg. KAlPIlt, XPONllt 
EAAiiit ft 

63. 4. 5. Hsec sunt e conjectuta V alckenaerii. 
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oJxCUV FTI 5 sVT=^0V axovets* TMV BTt) (TT^UTSVfTUVTMV ’A^CttMV 

^ / * 
fr.ai 

xu.\r2; OYiTx sfjL'j$ slvstt <t>l\9c; ottots ys tmv laoi ^oX^fJi^icjOTiTm 

^U^yslMV •7ri'^Y,vur TO'JToiV ^ rrj^ aiiniug wjtIku txu^i'TTu Cps^etg 

‘jj 'Tf.lc dvjjv erlrry^sg a^ilvai to /SsXoc. 

C') Ur'ar'jV ilmp * E\?<>jvmv ryy^aVti^ to fMrj Uz'j^mKv^oh (Tz rr/f Iv 

YU.-Z^JL' 

t I • 

C‘.}\x 7:-:tov0z y= OtV roiuvru ej c 5 y oixuiu^g cro* a5v av ^1^.05 

•l\v -K'/i'JMV f.c 


\ 


cu. 


^ILl. 


OJ. 


OJ, 


rrj:r,’Jy (xxo'jzig aZ^ig ccr Tf'^AoLV sin 
tiV rrjTv rrTf>f‘)Lr£'j(rayTft)V rro^ a*j!r\g r^y ora/wai* 
7crj.7jng Or^ra' xou (tu oroXlaio^, 

5 I 7 coy TTOT lyj^itrrcoy y eao) c^lXo^ CotusT- 

I 

x^lvcov o' uOs^si^ ayTiTToryu Try dlxry' 70 

Oi«)V [xx (isTiog ^ius, 

oZ Ouvaroy s(rT% s] rvyydvstg tteo *Fj\ytdg •fov, 

TO /xTi a7ro?Uf)A£vai <r£ rr? sv rjxiorjL^ 
xaym 'rruOrjy rotaur utt llrpstOcoVy IV 
go) jtt3V ZiKOLia^ xslyoig 0 aZ Trlx^og 7^> 


70. KcIvmv avTiTTotvos eaJem coiistructio apud Soph. Elecrr. 
594*. dyycirplg avTliroivu^ cj Philoct. 319. avTioror/ 6,aoo. 

71 . Cf. Philoct. 1337. fjL^ Trpog $ewv f^sSjig fSeXog, 

72. *EkXugy 6 avr}pi^ Sop. AluvTi Aoxpai* Lex. MS. Sangcriii* 
75. Cf. Philoct. 393. 


xal Ti 8 ^ TOUTO ecTTiv 0 TSTrovOag ouro? yjxXiirov ,* 
^vya^oc jxs ^AaCcV ex too crT^arou ’O^UTcreug* 
r! 8fi eSpscg e^' otco rijirSe Tyjf ru^g ^rv^eg ; 

(Ts yivcio'xeiv tov NxvttXIqu TtoC&x i7aA0e,a^Sy)v* 
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ov ySif ti) rmv ewiTwp^oVrcev ooSs iidyw d^iof euvew^^st ours tm erparm 
cure Tol; riyep.6<rr 

Toy itj ToiouTW dvifet i xotvos twv 'Jt^XX^vcuv XtijiSMV its^istpe 
icOTepav ix'ToO $ay?|P 0 u ,u-ap^}) xpar^traf ^ fjugrx Su\ou rlvo; ; 
wpoZoalav evsveyxMV t&u <rTe«To5 tojj Ilptapuliatf 

Sc xara aXi^flsiav o'jro); e^ov r, iTiro^Ssi xaTc\|/!uo'|u.E'v9; ; 
waif S’ «ey Smxiujp tS/V im’ cxslvou yiyvopicveov otwuv tou it,r^iw^ 
awoo'j^ofteyoo rdy ^^aXswaiTaToiv 


OJ. 

4>L1. 

OJ. 

^lA. 

OJ. 

4>IA. 

OJ. 

^lA. 

OJ. 


Ti TrcTrov^ag euSs ZsrAtV 

^uyaAcL [JL ^Oouccrsug ex (TTparo^ y CLirr^^KoLtrey' 
Trairov ti i i^<rOs rrjg ru^r^g eruy^aveg ; 
o7/xai lla\ctfxrfir^v tr eloivai rov AVj:rX/oii' 
oi r^ov Tit^ovTwv avu^iog X&yo’j, BO 

oiV’ eu Grrparr^yoTg ours ro7g iroTJKmg sirT^si’ 

TQUTOV TOIoOtOV avhpOL ()lS(p0opS1/ 

b Xu[JLSa)V b xs7uog 'iiJXXr^j/av 

l^^XV ^ oo>,ou Ttuog [xeroL ; 

(jog t\v TTpoOwcrovT eyxoO^iZv TpcofAy o'rprxroi/, 8..'> 
ayx7\Yflx uXrj^eg TTSTTOuSe yf/subsg cu' 

TTwg au bixcuov Trwg itor uv ysvoiro ri, 

* , ^iif 


76. 7. 8. 9. Ita restituit Valck. 

*' 78. Valck. t/ *8po5y y* r^crSe t. t, c. : at wetScSv ti firmat Sopli^ 

Philoct. *325. ^/7 yap rr xai <ru TruicLv, Est quoque ti iraOujv 

Xjpl TI forma loqueiidi soleniiis : vide Burges. Prsef ^ 

Troad. p. XIX. 

8%. Cfc Philoct. 631. 

84-. Ita Piersonus probantc Valck. ^ 

85. Vide H. Steph. v. r/pooKcopi,i. 
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8C. fexempla syllab'Jti brevis ante \{r dat Person. Supplem. 
Pnef. p. 37. 

88. Versum cx Dlonis verbis eruendum aliorum sagacitati 
cb^jnnendamus. In hanc rem conferri possunt Soph. Philoct, 
414. 950 et 1009. 


w \6y(o T£ x,u) ecyeo vuvovpyoruTs avUpaiTruiV *OZv<ro‘£u ohv a5 toJtov 
Tov uvSp* uvYip^Kug ; o; ouSsvoj ^ttov r/j rot; ^yij.p,uyciCy 

OtjX5C4 TU KuWidTOL X«i CrO<pC«TaT« UV5Ucl(TX0QV XSU (TyVTi^c/f. 

M<r7r6p apul^si aapus VTrip K0ivr,s (rairrtpiptg [ts xu) 

TipiTTS'TivTQL TY,^jS TYf ^Up.^PpCl dsiXVVVTCt TOV Xp6(rr,g S'JPfJLOV, ov $6(raVTSg 
XpUTTiTSlV FVisXXoV TWV TTOXBpiicjDV' 61 Sf fXYj^ f^iTrjV SylyVSTO fj fjTpXT-tOC. 
x\?.u rl (701 TrpoiTY^xov ryjg IluKcupir^oo^j T'jyfr^z ; 

*PIA. (o 7raU(ro(pop xpoTTf/xu Aaprlou yoVoy 
• • 

7rauT(ou ’O8wo“<re3 Traynuxicr^'’ olov y e^st^ 90 

. TOP uvip avoLpac roorov^ [x\v 
T^<r(r(uu, asi os ^ti|w.*Jiap/ov^ s7rwCp£?‘v£T • 
xaXXi^rr aui\jp(ov xa) riSsl*; (rovprorara* 
ai^ i^sOrjXOcy xa[M£ Trapoturjrxcugy uTTsp • 
xoiprjg (TT par? lag TTSpnrsa-iyra rf, votreu 
ryS’ aypla, tov jStojxov Ip^vsyovr’* sy’ o5 
Ouarag (rrparog xparsTp s[ji,s\7\,£y' el os fjLTj, 

9 

[xarr^y yevoir av -aj crrparela Tratr* arap 
rl <roi irpoo’fjxe t% ys UaXa/Jt^Sow^ »' • 

89. Hunc versum Sophocli tribult Schol. Medic. Theocr^ 
XV. 49. i Wartono vulgatus et emendatus i Valckenaerio in 
Adoniazus. p. 357. C. Cf. Philoct. 616. et Aj. 381. 

92. OuSsvo; jCf. l^hifect. 182. o^hvog wmpog^ 

IJo. 11. U 
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O-l?. Cf. Phlloct. 260. lx.^oLXo\T£g avQ(rla); efJt,-, 
08 . Valck. vult, \iTap tI (Toi TTfoo-ijxf / 7 a\. 


ev i(rS< OTi stt) •lavras rovg exf/vow ^Ixovg ijXflf to x^xov xa* irxvTBg 
UTToXdXoicnVy oarrig fJL^ (fvynv rjivv^Sif). OuTca 8f xaycJ TYig Teapot^ 
^oasv>;; vuxto; iiuTsXivo'ag fjiovog 8fy^o IcrcGfli^v (rydiov plv ouv sycoy; 
ly oVij xpeia xa9e<rT»jx«j aMg* s\ S* ouy nva firj^^dvrjy ^ufin’podv/XYjSurjg 
ijfuv Vzp\ Tov oIxaSr aTTOTTAotiv T gy TTgTroiijxa!; go-i) xal oifLu, 

ayyeXov onrotrspLylfug voog roug lauroO olxxh ritiv (rot 7rapovTa;y xaxwv. 
aXX* c5 Srj<rrriv 5 Trpog toiovtov '^rspov r^aug ^ifjLfjLoi^ov uvrov ts aTrocov 
xai gpi^jxov ^/Xojv IttI T^o-Sf rije axrr/; *rlpifjLtjLfji£Vov 


OJ. 67 r) 7 ruvT 0 Lg'la‘(^i to xaxop ui^toZ (piXrrjg' I(K) 

<p6elpoff<rtPy ofTTig /x^ 0vy67u olog r dv y * 

a^Tog 6s pwrlg rrjg TrupsxSoufrr^g 5/a 
TrTiSifcrdg stTfodr^u eu [xouocrroTiU} 

(Tysaov [xsu oio eyw aurog bp 7 

e^trrr^xag* £« S' o5v s^ewp rlvrx IOj 

TjIJUP TTOPT^fTSig OC[JL(p) TTXouP TOP OiXuSs 

Trpo^ufjLogy rjfJLag r sv TTSTTOirjxwg strsi 
rwp (Twp rs 7riix^s$g olxdS* (xyysXop xoLXfSp. 

4*1 A* Toiourov STS pop, (O Z(i<TTr^PB, (TOI 

(rtJ/x/xa;^ov ejaauTov dyropop opt e?i 7 ]\u()ag, 1 10 

d<pi7iOP, spr^fxoPy x^TTi rijtrS' eppi[x(j.ipop 

ft 

< 

100. To xoxov candeiB sedem versus habet in Pliiloct. 780. 

101. Hujus conatruedonis exempla conduxit Gaisfordus ad 
Androm.-lSO. quern adeas. 

102. Hesych. netpiex^yuvnis, ^rfl^l^9o^«^«^. 
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t 

103. In Philoct. 502. usurpatur auTooroXof. Hesycli. Movoa-- 
ToX<f), xard fiovdf tXSovTj. Quod ad iofit ssepe id pro nave acci- 
pitur, cf. Helen. 1584. Philoc't. 7S0. WOVTOVOpW loupc^Tl. IpS'O 
^fo6ter Pluxjn. 754*. /jidvocttoAou in alio tameii sensu : vide 
iStaiilcium ad -/Eschyl. Suppl. 

104'. Excidissc ol8* bene vidit Wyttcnbach. Animadvers. in 
in Julian, apud Biblioth. Crit. vol. iii. sect. i. p. .f>3. 

108. Hic et in 111. partim cum Valckenaerio. 


y>.t(rypM; xai /xoAij axo rwi/^s tjov to^mv 'TTO^ifovTa xal 
xai S(r5>}ra coj ^ V*' */i^**^ lo'flr^c xpoVefOv axo to'j ypovou 

r,vaAc/JT:ti. el cr^ tovZ* eizXYjtrst; kciv'mvsIv t^ou ^lof/ fJL=S' Y;fjLxv evdiSsy 
iCLC uv fTfpa (TOi xapaxlcij (TctiTYf^lu 'jroi-Vj o»jx av ^OovoTjULSv* Zixryepri 
y- fjLrjV Tuvloy ipiuLaru a. fevs, TrAaaaij/?^ Tf avaxArOi xot) aAAa 
cDjaJa, T»j; voVow avToV Tf ov;^ fvyysi^fcrJa* orav ^ xpoo*- 

xrVr;' xai tc< A€Ac«$i;x 5 T;p xo^At> v&Vsv ?;;cr ap^a.- 

i’ C'j^aaxc avfXTo: rv. 

\ ‘ • 

juioAiy T5 rmySr rdiv ro^cov riVo 

rpospryV x"op/^ov5\ cv$ scrSrfTu rs, 

7 ) TTpJi/ yap ava7K(orai pfpoVtu' 

si 5’ o5v 0=Xr^<rc<y toGos xoivwi/sm jBiVj 1 K'» 

€(rT du Tf/jiv (TOi TrapotTTSG’ri (TtoTr\p[(t^ 

ovx av <p(^ovciiULSv' gI<ri3siV [jlbvtoi ^ivs 

i 6 (r[jL 0 p(pa rduoov aUfJLovog rs 7Jvu TrAsa’ 

xa) 7ro?wAa SiJ (njjasTa r^<r06 ri^s' voVoit* 

auroV rs xotJ^ ys y£iVT/av, orav ICO 

\ 

^aysOaiva roJ/4o3 <rapxa doiv;grai rro^oy' 
xa/roi TisXfo^rjH ev voVou 

T72a"3';, 7 ] xar av£xro^ V. 
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114. *11 irg)v yuf ^ioveiHfiev ita Valck. 

117. Exstat apud Plutarchum, tom. ii. p. 521. A. JuiriJi,op(^a 
u,inoi Tw'Sov eio-iS'Tv feve* quern versum Euripidis Philoctetae 
adscTibendum vidit Gatakerus ad M. Antonin, iv. 3. p. 92. ir.di- 
cantc Porsono ad Med. 139. §. In v. 118. AIMONOl' TRAIN A 
nJ r.H enii ex TRAAMtlNE^ TE ANAHAEOI: cf.Philoct.38. 

120, Cf. Pridoctct. 703. xaxoyelTOvu (Ttovov. Hesych- 

rSiTVtSiVf •'/€lTOVsiv, 

121. Tali fere modo scripsisse videtur Euripides: scd nihil 
pro certo deiniiri pptest ex Aristotclis verbis Usp) IloirfTixr,;, 
C. XXII. 

122 Dion. TttI Vide Annotat. in Philoctetem, v. 104 1 . 
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OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. 


1 iiERE are few subjects connected with Philology that b^vc 
given jise to more controversy, or arc apparently aatiidcd with 
more difiiculty than the origin antf use of tlie Greek Ace ‘ /.s. 
Many scholars indeed are now so completely in despair of o Ti- 
prehcuding the collect of these little adjuncts of the f.reek 
character, that they tliink it best to omit them altoge^iu. In 
our modcni Greek typography 5 and some respectable editions 
of the Greek classics have been publislicd entirely tlestitutc of 
accentual marks. This jractice, however, has not* been sanc- 
tioned by the more profoundly learned j and it has been thouifl 
the safest course to adhere strictly to die ancient accentuatu* 
in our modern typography, although we arc so much in u, 
dark as to its import and utility. The tyro in*classical literatur • 
therefore, is still expected to make hims- T master of the rule , 
which grammarians have delivered rc’pec’ ng the places, na.ne^ 
or changes of the ancient accents, however mucji he i. > b. 


ignorant of any good purpose they aiv to serte. Th.;., jnub. 
be cuufessed, is but an irksome task, and it would doin- ..c 
contemptible service to the cause of learning, coiiUl we sIil 
that the Greek accents are really intended to perfoim a vci v 
important olHce ; a that it is possible for a modern, reactl-: t* 
give them tiie real etVeef, which their investors intended . 
should possess-, although this would not be ac’c^mphsho. 
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without some practise and attention. We shall not assert ihat we 
are able feilly to perform this service, but such is the object, 
which we propose to ourselves in the following observations. 

•First, tjien, it ought to be premised that the term accent is 
liable to a very great ambiguity, which has tended to add ‘to 
the obscurity, in which this subject is naturally involved ; as 
now employed, it almost invariably* denotes the emphasis, ictns^ 
or stress of the /‘/oicc, although in ancient times it had a very 
different import. Thus, we say that the word remit is accented 
on the last syllabic, and the 'snoxHl pardon oathc first, by which 
wc mean no more than that in pronouncing these words we 
place the chief emphasis or stress of the voice on these respec- 
tive syllables. The term acetmt, however, had originally a very 
different import, its literal meaning in Latin being nothing other 
than a sort of singings or musical intonation, which is also the 
precise signification of the corresponding Greek term 
According to this ancient sense, therefore, the accenting of a 
syllabic had nothing to do with the rendering it emphi^tic or 
unemphatic, but consisted in a variation of the musical tone of 
the voice upon that syllable. It is of much importance in the 
present inquiry that this distinction be constantly kept in view. 

The prkicipal questions respecting the ancient accents seem 
to be : what was the nature of this' musical intonation of voice, 
which the Romans called accentusy and the Greeks Tr^oo-a^Sia ? 
And is it the oilice of the accentual marks, which have 
descended to us, to denote this intonation, or have they any 
other effect, that can new be defined r 

Musical tones may differ from each other in three respects : 
They may be louder or softer ; they may be higher or lower, 
that is, in more accurate language, acuter or graver; and they 
may be longer or shorter. Persons, who are not musicians, are 
liable to confound together the notations of loudness and acute- 
ness, and those oPsoftness and gravity, because these, in ordi- 
nary language, are expressed indiscriminately by the terms high 
and low. To prevent this confusion, it is sufficient at present 
to remark, that acuteness refers ,to a ri$ey and gravity to a descent 
in the musical scale or gamuty while loudness or softness relate 
only to the proportional strength or force of the tone ; a tone, 
therefore, hiay be at once acute or soft, or grave or loud ; thus, 
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tlie scAind of a cannon is one of the gravest sounds, that can 
be made, and, at the same time, one of the loudest while the 
chirping of a sparrow is at once a very acute and a very soft 
sound. 

* We have very satisfactory evjdence, that it w'^as iieither the 
loudness or softness of a tone, nor its length or shortness, but 
its relative acuteness or gravity, that was anciently imparted by 
the Latin acccntiiSf and the Greek Jin our grammar 

indeed we give the name of prosody to that department, which 
treats of the qxianiitp^ or length of syllables, as well as of their 
accent ; and, as w'c understand the first of these subjects much 
better than tlie second, we are apt to bcilieve that a knowledge 
of prosody implies nothing more than what is technically called 
among classical students a knowledge of longs and shoxis. But 
the ancient critics and grammarians <jertainty understood the 
term in a very different sense, and one, that was much 

more accordant to its etymological import. Thus Dionysius 
of JLiIicarnassus in his treatise ttso truvrafrof, or concerning 
coxnposition^ expressly distinguishes between prosody and quan- 
tity ; as in sect. where in treating of the various accidents 
^of words, he enumerates as things diffeiing from each other, 
lengthy and shortness^ and prosody y IxTaae/j n xai «u(rToXac, xai 
Trgoa-cullus. * Demetrius Triclinius, an ancient grammarian, is 
still more specific, for he defines prosody to be a singing and 
cadence of the voice on certain syllables : ’A ^ ku) yrgodMlisL^ 
covojLLao-av cog •rgog rijv xal tijv gx(fcivr,ir»v twv (7uv7s- 

Koicrac. [Prefat. ad AriHoph.) and th^ learned Theodore Gaza 
speaks the same language in his grammar, and defines rovog, or 
intonation, as that, of which the irgou-cullx wTis composed. 

By irgo7co^loiy therefore, or accentusy the ancients denoted a 
change in the musical tone of the voice upon certain syllables 
varying from acute to grave, or the contrary. And accordingly 
we find ‘ three sorts of accents anciently •in use : the^ aiute 
marked (•' ), which denotes a transition from grave to *acute \ the 
grave marked ( ' ), which denoted an opposite transition \ and 
the circumflex marked (* )> ( or (" ), whigh denoted a combi- 
nation of both these transitions, or indicated, that, the iTlusical 
pitch of the voice was first to be elevated, and then depressed, 
and accordingly its character is evidently compoihided of the • 
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other two. This is precisely the account of the force of these 
three accents, which is given by Dionysius Thrax, in his short, 
but interesting, treatise of grammar, published by Fabricius in 
the 7th volume of his Greek library ; for this learned gram- 
marian defines accent to be <feoyj]V IvoL^iinyiovj rj xofr’ 

avoLTsKTiv 6V Trj ofsia, iq xfltT* OjxaXKTfjioy ev tyj /3«gsia, tq xaru ^reg/- 
'rXao'iv h TreQKTTrcofjLivr. 

We arc indebted to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, not only for 
explaining to us wliat the ancient Greeks meant by prosody, or 
accent, but for acquainting us with the precise elevation or 
depression of the pitch of the voice, or the quantity of the 
musical interval, whidi they judged proper to be admitted in 
the use either of the acute accent, or of the ^ravo. The pas- 
sage, in which he corrmunicates this intcrestitig information, 
occurs in the 1 Itli sectien of his treatise of composition, where, 
having stated, that the composition of words, even in prose, is 
a kind of music, differing from singing or instrumental music, 
in quantity or degree, rather than in quality or kind^ and 
remarking, that words have their melody, rhythm, variety, and 
suitableness, as well as music; he proceeds to explain the 
melody of words as follows : 

“ The nltelody of common speech is measured nearly by one 
interval, that, namely, which is commonly called the 
or interval of five notes ; nor does it rise beyond three tones 
and a half towards the acute, nor descend further towards 
‘‘ the grave. But every word has not the same tone, for some 
are sounded with an ''acute tone, some with a grave, and 
some with both. Of these last, some have the acute and grave 
blended together in the same syllable, which are called 
circuirf ccted syllables ; others have them on different sylla- 
bles, each of which preserves its own proper accent, whether 
« grave or’ acute, distinct and separate from that of any other. 
In file cj^ssyllablcs of this kind, the one is grave and the other 
acute, and betwixt these there can be no middle"; but in 
words of many syllables, of whatever kind tlicre is but one, 
vvhlch is accented acute, whilr all the rest are grave. This 
« is the mWody of speech, but vocal and instrumental music 
use more ^intervals, hot the hxirivrs only; for beginning with 
‘ ihe iiaTraVwv, they go through the giaTrevTf, the b'laTso-cragwv, 
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« the %aTovov, or (as it ought to be written) the llrovovy the 

^jitiTovov, and, as some think, even the hea-tc.** 

Nothing more, it is presumed, can be wanting to prove, that 
tjie ancients understood by prosody or accent, a variateon of the 
mClsical pitch of the voice: — ^'Fhat this variation was not con- 
fined to a single syllable in a word, but might be different on 
different syllables of the same word, some of which miglit have 
an acute, and others a grave accent, althoiifrh according to 
certain precise rules : — And that the niclcdy of speech among 
them did not vary'morc than a musical Jifihy while that of 
music admitted of a much greater variation. There was another 
important difference bctv/ixt the melody of spcecli and of music, 
as we learn from Aristoxenu^;, and other ancient musical wri- 
ters, viz. that the melody of speech ox continual ; 

while that of music is or hf infcrcais. 

(Vid. Arhfox. Harmon, fig. 9. in tlie colleciion of Mclbomiiis). 
In other words, that while the i-nlcrvals of music are easily 
distiftguishjjble by the car on account of the precise difference, 
which rpay be remarked in tbc acuteness or gravity of any two 
successive, notes pr tones *, the transition from acuteness to 
gravity, on the contrary, in speech, is by such minute intervals, 
and is so rapidly performed, as to be imperceptible to iflte car 
during its progress. 

Respecting the accentuation of the Romans, we have r.ot 
such complete informatiofi ; nor does it seem to liayc admitted 
of so great variety as among the Greeks. The rules of Roman 
accentuation as delivered by Oulnetilian are very simple, being 
reducible to ‘these three : in dissyllables the first syllable is 
always accented, or rendered acute; in polysyllables, if tlie 
penultimate syllable be long, it is to be accented ; if the penul- 
jiimate be short, the accent is to be placed upnii the antepenul- 
timate. The Romans, therefore, never place^. an acute acccRt 
upon the last syllable, which the Greeks frequently did, so that 
they were*all ^agvrovoij which gave to iheir discourse an appear- 
ance of great gravity, but at the same time a uniformity of 
accentuation, which rendered it Itss agreeable to tlic ear. .The 
Roman poets, therefore, according to Qiiinctilian, to whom we 
owe this observation,- w'hon they wished to make tjtcir verse 
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sweet and flowing, were accustomed to adorn it with Greek 
names, (lib. ii. c. 10.) 

We certainly know, however, that both among the Greeks 
and Ronrans, the prosody, or accent of syllables, as above 
explained, was a matter of much concern and care, and seeins 
to have been attentively studied by all who made public appear- 
ances, either in the theatre, the senate, or the forum. It appears 
that the accentuation of the ancient dramas was arranged by 
persons of skill in this art, v/lio were instructed in the princi- 
ples of music and declamation. Dionysius*of Halicarnassus, in 
the section, which we have already quoted upon this subject, 
complains of the violence, which the musicians of his. time 
offered to the prosody of the language, and gives an instance from 
a chorus in the Orestef. of F.uripides. 'Ihe musician, he fays, 
wlio set it to music, Instead ot giving the acute tone to the 
syllable in the word brought it down to the 

fourtli sylluhle of the word, viz. jSy, which was contrary to 
established principles. It to this music of declamatioiv that 
the modos fecit^ aiul tlie tihiis dcatris et sinistrisy prefixed to 
the editions of Terence’s plays, seem to allude. 

Many passages from Cicero, Oulnetilian, Plutarch, and 
Boethius, might be cited to prove, that not only musicians and 
actors, but even orators, had a notation, by which the inflexions 
of voice, peculiar to their several professions, were ascertained. 
We find both in Cicero and Plutarch the remarkable anecdote 
of Caius Gracchus having his voice brought down to its natural 
pitch by means of a servant placed behind him with a syrinxy or 
fstnluy after he had lost it in a transport of passion. Cicero 
tells us that this iihken was not seen by the people, and that 
his office was not only to appease the "passion of his master, but, 
upon certain occasions, to stir it up : Qui instaret celeriter eum 
spnum quo ilium aut remissum excitaret, aut a contemionc 
revdtarct.” There were combats, or contests, established by 
the ancients for the voice, as well as all oilier parts of the gym- 
nastic j those, who tauglit the management of the voice, w'ere 
called (Jcovao-xoi, and under thiir tuition we^e placed all those, 
who werfe dcst^iaed to be orators, singers, or theatrical per- 
formers* ^ The celebrated Roscius kept an academy for- decla- 
mation, in which he taught a number of persons preparatory to 
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their s*pcaklng in public, or going upon the stage. It wa» in 
the case of a law-suit with one of these pupils, that Cicero 
pleaded his cause .in the w''ell-known oration pro Roscio* 

^ Such is the chief information, that we possess concerning the 
mli&ical intonation, prosody, or accent of ancient declamation, 
and which is sufficient to communicate a general knowledge of 
its nature, and to prove that it was an object of careful study, 
and had been reduced to precise principles aifd rules. It has 
been a pretty general opinion, tlmt we have nothing in modern 
languages at rJi corl-csponding to this ancient accentuation and 
that in our own language in particular there is no change of mu- 
sical- tone upon particular syllables, and *that the only variation 
of the voice consists in its being louder, or placing a greater 
stress upon otie syil ible than another. • This^opinion has been 
positively maintained by Dr. Sheridan ih particular, as well as 
by Lord Monboddo, and some other zealots of classical anti- 
quity, though a very little attention to their daily experience 
might hn^e convinced them of absurdity. Let us hear, 
liowovcf, what the last mentipiicd learned author has to advance 
\upon this^subject.^ 

« As to the accei^ts in English,^' says Lord Monboddo, 

Mr. Foster, from a partiality very excusable to Ris country 
and its language, would fain persuade us, that in English there 
are accents such as in Greek and Latin ; but to me it is evident 
that there are none such.; by which I mean, that we have no 
accents upon syllables, which are musical tones, differing in 
acuteness or gravity ; for though, no doubt, there are changes 
of voice in our spcviking from acute to grave, and vice x^ersoy of 
which a musician could make the intervals, these changes are 
not upon syllables, but uf)Oii words or sentences, and they are 
the tones of passion or sentiment, wffiich, as I observed, are to 
be distinguished from the accents we are sjjeaking of. Nor 
should we confound with them either the general to^e, ^hich 
belongs td every language, or the particular provincial tone of 
the several dialects of the same language. And their is another 
difference betwixt our accents ami the ancient, that our’s nether 
arc, nor can, by their nature, be subjected to any rule*; whereas 
the ancient, as we haye se^n, are governed by rules,^ and make 
part of their gramn^jitical art. 
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But what do we mean then when we speak so mUch* of 
accent in "English, and dispute whetlier a word is right or 
wTong accented ? my answer is, that we havcino doubt accents 
in English^ and syllabical accents too; but they are of a quite 
difFerciu kind from the ancient accents, for there is no change 
of the tone in them, but the voice is only raised more, so as to 
be louder upon one syllable than anotlier, our accents, therefore, 
fall under the fnst member of the division of sound, which 1 
made in the beginning of this chapter, namely, the distinction 
of louder and softer, or lower. ^ 

“ That there is truly no other difference, is a matter of fact, 
that must be determint^d by musicians. Now, I appeal to them, 
whether they can perceive any difference of tone betwixt the 
accented and unaccented syllables of any word, and if there 
be none, then is the \niisic of our language in this respect 
nothing better than the music of a drum, in which we perceive 
no difi'erence except that of louder or softer, according as the 
instrument is more or loss forcibly struck.’^ {Orighi^ and Pro~ 
of part ii. book ii. chap. 4a) 

The appeal, or challenge, which Lord Monboddo has here 
made to musicians, to prove that there is any ilifference of ton4 
betwixt the accented and unaccented syllables of the English 
language was taken up by Mr. Steele, at once a musician and 
an able philologist, who has very clearly established the propo- 
sition, of which his Lordship so decidedly maintains the nega- 
tive. It is ill deed extraordinary, that any person, endopred with 
an ear, should assert, th?it there is no more melody in the ordi- 
nary mode ot speaking our venvacular tongue, than* in th^ beat- 
ing of a drum, or tliat all our syllables are maintained at 
precisely the same musical tone, wheii the simplest experiment 
might at once have conviticed him of the contrary^ Any one 
nxiy, if he pleases, utter a sentence, or a given number of 
seiit^cea in the manner, which his Lordship here erroneously 
asserts to be our only mode of speaking ; that is, he ‘ may very 
scrupulously preserve the musical pitch of his voice upon one 
note, till he finishes his task ; ♦this is,' in fact, the very method, 
which a parish clerk adopts, when he invites the congregation to 
sing to the praise and glory of God;” and when he announces 
with the n\ost accurate monotony, the line o( the psalm, in which 
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they are about to join. It is however manifest to tl\e most 
superficial observer, that this kind of utterance is* altocether 
different in respArt of tone, fr,om that of ordinary •convers.^tion, 
in which we are so fir from maintaining a constiftit musfc.d 
pitch, that the voice is continually rising and falling in modu- 
lation, or passing from grave to acute on the different syllables 
of the words, and the contrary. 

Mr. Steele, in his Prosodia Patiojialis^ \thich is intended 
chiefly as an answer to Lord Monboddo’s arguments, lias sliown, 
in the most unequivocal manner, not only that this kind of 
accent, or musical modulation, is practised in the Ei^glish lan- 
guage, but that the transitions, which the voice m..kes from 
grave to acute, and acute to grave, or both, th.e one and the 
other, upon the same syllable, even ih ordgtary conversation, 
include a greater musical interval, than, according to the testi- 
mony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the ancient system of 
declamation permitted. To prove this c\p Vinientallv, he 
imilatcd, dupon a violoncello, tho precise moiiulations of the 
voice in ordinary speaking, which was accomplished by placing 
\ a finger .upon the fourth string of the instrument, and \vl\ile 
the bow was in niotl®n, sliding the finger rapidly and down 
the string, , which was all the while moderately pressed* against 
the finger-board. In this manner he was able to imitate the 
exact transitions of the voice in speaking from acpte to grave, 
and grave to acute, wltich, as we have already r^aa^^rked, arc 
not made by sudden starts, or sensible intervals, like tluTnotos 
of a musical scale, but by that rapief and insensible kind of 
rising and falling, which we denominate a *sIJdi\ 

By this direct appeal to experiment, Mr. Steele ascertained, 
that, even in ordinary conversation, we employ all the accents 
, of acute, grave, and circumflex power, to a greater extent of 
rising and falling in pitch, than the rule (\f^iony5lus allo\^*d. 
Thus, instead of being limited by the interval of a diap^fc^ or 
fifth, we sometimes ascend or descend a sixth, seventh, or more; 
and, on certain occasions, first ascend, and then descend on the 
same syllable, through the "u^ole series of the octauc. A 
circumflex of this kind commonly attached to the interjection 
Oh! when uttered oh occasions of wonder or astonishment. 
Mr. Steele also contrived a very ingenious notation for express- 
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ing to the eye those musical intonations, or accents, whrdi we 
commonly ^employ in speaking. It consisted in drawing lines 
obliquely ascending or descending through #hat part of the 
miisical staflF of ruled lines and spaces, which corresponded to 
the pitch of the voice in speaking, as ascertained by the violorl- 
cello. These oblique lines are very accurate and natural repre- 
sentatives of the slides of the voice from acute to grave, or the 
contrary, while we declaim ; and, if their relative position, in 
respect of high and low, be .preserved upon paper, they will 
pretty correctly express the proper accents of the voice, even 
without the assistance of the musical staff, and they have then a 
very remarkable resemblance to the Greek accentual characters. 
By this expedient, Mr. Steele exhibited to the eye the peculiar 
declamation of some cf our most celebrated theatrical per- 
formers •, and he may be said to have supplied what Dr. Bur- 
ney, in his history of music, calls a musical desideratum^ “ the 
invention of characters for theatrical elocution.” The possibility 
of this was denied by M. Duclos, of the French acadpmy,"cm 
the principle, that the intervals of declamation arc too minute 
to be marked j but Mr. Steele employed no intervals, and 
marked only the extreme points of the acuteness and gravity of 
the accent,' justly conceiving, that the intermediate m-usical 
intonation of the voice constitutes a gradual slide, rather than 
a succession of minute intervals. He was himself so sanguine 
of the success of his notation, as to cherish the expectation cf 

tfuiiSinitting to posterity the types of modern elocution, as 
accurately as we have received the musical compositions of 
Corelli.” 

Thus, we think it very plainly appears, that we employ a 
modulation of the voice in speaking, precisely similar to that, 
which the Greeks termed yrffOfrco^ia, and the Romans accentus ; 
and that, though Jt^ is not among us, as it was with them, 
rcduc&d ta precise rules, adapted to the various kinds of decla- 
mation, yet it is sufficiently certain in its principles \o admit 
of being formed , into a system, and may be very plainly ex- 
pressed by written characters, <or notes, as seems actually to 
have been the practice in the classical ages. 

The secopd, and most material question, however, which we 
proposed to ourselves in this inquiry, remains still to be 
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discus&d, namely, Was it the office of the Greek accentual 
marks, which we now possess, to denote this miisilral modu- 
lation of the vcAce ?” We say the Greek acceti/iml marksy 
because the few that arc written over Latin words, and which 
arft copies of the Greek accents, are comparatively of very 
modern application, and have evidently no other purpose than 
to prevent ambiguity of sense* The affirmative of this question 
has been maintained by many scholars ; and is certainly, at first 
view, a very plausible opinion. It is the opinion also of Mr. 
Steele, who has been so successful in illustrating this peculiar 
melody of speech, and in proving that it belongs to the modern 
as well as the ancient languages. The dhief arguments in its 
favor are, that the terms prosody and accent are undoubtedly 
applied by ancient writers to this pecuhar melody of speech ; 
that it was an object of their attentive st\idy and care ; and that 
some sort of notation was in use among them for rendering its 
principles fixed and easily intelligible, at the same time this 
opMitttn app ears to us to be attended with insurmountable diffi- 
culties. ^ The acuteness or gravity of tone on particular syllables 
is varied in all living or spoken languages, according to the 
nature of the subject and the sentiment, that is intended to be 
conveyed. When wx* ask a question, we employ one kind of 
modulation 5 another, when we utter a command ; and a third, 
when we simply express our assent. We have seen it proved 
by Mr. Steele, that, wheu we utter the interjection / under 
the strong impression of surprise, we use a circumfl^T ifibCfu- 
lation, first ascending and then descending through a complete 
octave. Buf the same interjectipn may b^idicative of many 
other feelings of the mind, such as tenderness, grief, delight, 
&c. and on each occasfon there must be a corresponding 
variation of the musical accent, or the expression cannot be just 
and natural. Thus, when this interjection Quotes sorrow, the 
musical pitch of the voice will continue neany uniforiu* fof it is 
the character of grief to be monotonous. v 

The declamation of the Greeks undoubtedly possessed similar 
properties, or it must have had a ^ijejiciency unknown to all living 
languages. It must have wanted every kind of sentimental 
expression, or patiojiy an(l resembled in effect thjt kind of 
monotonous cant, v^ith which a school-boy reads his task. As 
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therefore the Greek tovoi, or accent marks, are Invariably 
attached to particular syllables; the conclusion seems to be 
inevitable, U^at these are not the marks or ^notation, for that 
mutable inflexion of voice, of which die ancients speak, since 
this could not be continually the same on the same syllables and 
words, without destroying every rhetorical effect. The question 
then recurs, what are these marks intended to denote ; and 
how can we read the Greek and Latin, so as to give to the 
accents their due force, without injury to the quantity. and 
ryhthm of the syllables, which are attributes of at least as great 
importance in the ancient languages ? Our remarks on this part 
of the subject, howeVL*r, must for want of room, be postponed 
to another opportunity. 

S. 
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To THE Editor of the Classioal Journal. 

% 

t 

Sir, 

^ In your Fir:^r Number 1 took the liberty of 

tfT?ubbng yOT with some observations on the translation of the 
1^00 i. of lob, recommended by the Rev, Dr, Randolph, as 
more df the true chanicter a fid jneaning of (he 
llehieK'Toith fewer departures from the idiom of the^Eitglish, 
tha}i au^ollief* tramlatiau zchuiever (hat we possess ; but as the 
interval between its appearance, and that of your learned and 
u seful Journal was short, I had not time sufficient to finish the 
remarks 1 intended to makcT^nd must beg your tpr 

favor me witli another opportunitj^ , ^ 

On reading this new production^tentWely, I fiiiT so many 
« variations’ from our received trannatioi^ thafl feel it a duty 
to submit this additional commentary for the consideration of 
the learned ; and if my opinion be found (lonsistent with the 
scriptures in the original, I have no doubt thi^all those, who^ 
are eminent for learning, and who are averse ti^ny inne^ation, 
which cannot be supported by indubitable p^oof from the 
Hebrew, will never countenance tliese variations, however 
plausible, though recommended by^the highest authority. The 
nece^ty for remarks of this nature will appear to ev^intpartisd 
reader. It is a subject whi^ requires the most serious atten- 
tion *, for oi| the one har^ Deists are endeavouring to inyaUdate 
No. II. ‘ N 




the authority of the scriptures, by exposing the errors, and 
contradictions as we have them in the translation } and on the 
other, those who are attempting to suppori them according to 
.the letter,* have given, and still continue to give, interpretations, 
foreign to the plain literal sense of the Hebrew, .and in many 
instances farther from tlie truth, than .we have them in our 
Bible ; -so that although the intention be laudable, it is darken- 
ing council by words, and conveying a sense, which was never 
intended by the writer. .Jt .,is necessary to repeat what Lho'^e 
before said, that the interpretation of ;iny dubious passage, 
uncorroborated by other parts of the scripture where tlie same 
words occur, cannot, be admitted ; that the scriptures m the 
original only can determine the sense and application of every 
controverted passage^ 

In the course of the last year we have seen notices given to 
the clergy by the governments of France and Holland, to 
translate the scriptures from the original Hebrew as Hteially as 
the idiom of their languages will allow, in order t))/,4;^the 
objections which are made by the Deists may be obviated, on 
the ground, that as no civilized government can possibly exi? c 
widiout religion, every obstacle should be removed, vldnch has 
the least vendency to bring into doubt any part of the Bd:)le, on 
which our religion is founded. This can only be done by a 
literal translation from the Hebrew, attending- to its spirit - 


peculiar phraseology — sudden transition from one subject to 
what is as important, a knowledge of the customs, 
manners, and uiniges, of. th'^se aiicieut people ; all which I 
hlimbly c^nceivo ' arf absolutely necessary^ before A just 
traiislatiaiv coMistent^ with "the intention of the writer can be 
aCtomp'Hshcd*^ Necessity, and thd Ubertinisni of the times, 


imperat^etjf call oh every Christian government to adopt some 
3»roceedit^ -of na^re, for the honor of our. religion, the 
raHonal/defehce;/^ which is ;alone calculated . to .ensnre die 
bsppihess of society; ; Jf,vhy;ttesc criticisms I ,m^y be instru- 
mei^l in ex^ttg who may be more 

dindr:^ the sacred origin^ We 

aU the objectionable 

- y^jr|a^hB'froni 
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origiuali^ut by a.strict adherancc to the literal seticse* confirmed 
by other parts of the Hebrew, where the same word% cannot 
possibly have any o||ier meaning. — I proceed, 

Tfi the SOth verse of tl^ ^th chapter, we have anothw varia-, 

tion^ itvthe original it stands thus : 

\ 

\ 

d%» 7p2p y 


Which ill our Bible translation is rendereS^ ^ ^ 

“ T//«/ fire destroi/rd from morning to evening, they perish for 
ever without any regarding itJ* 


And in this licw translation thus, 


Bnmek morning and evening Ihetf are destroyed^ because they 
^re not made for continuance, they perish** 


/ The Dr. says, that this translator, « has evinced a very 
superior taste and judgment by uniting to the part!S%je 

D%P’ and has avoided thoi^qnror, into whp^ all our^commen* 
tators have fallen, by joining it^o , hav^**^^ 

. been obliged to supply a wotd to\»aj|’^ They 

pemiketcrnalty^ or, as our my regard-- 

ing its but by combining with Cr^ the sense ij^^r 
better, and word for word rendered with tibe most giummatical 
accuracy.'* . ' ^ 

. It cannot be admitted, that our commentat^have fallen iitfik 
an error by by examining ihislasti 

chose, shall find that 0(ir young mnriatdllr has erred 
jjotimng". \to O'lSrp,’ und^^that ouy received translatidn 
^coiniiyBihe sense of &eWgtt^. '^t%e woitd t3%p 
from the D*^, an4 means to <^ 9 ^ 

Bxod. xviK ii. O*^ ahd/^ltarse it — 
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Jud*- xix/10. ^^ bomidtr if il ^ — 

« consider four Ch.-ii. 15^ M^:, — 

Whether the participle D%ID be tferfd|redb .by reg^rrfiV/gi 
-reheamhiff, or comidemigy if amoupts to the same, tte/'are' 
words of nearly the same import, so that ednnocted 

with the word which precedes it, viz. '!?3p eo ^uod wow, 
literally' reads, « therefore wilhtut considering^* or as it is in 
our Bfble, withoni regarding * — ** 
they penltlt 9* the clause is 

literal, th6r,e is «« wotd supplied to' make out the 

meaning.” *!f rtlause refers to the wicked, of whom he is 
speaking, verses 8 •^nd 9. for there is a distinction • made 
between the righteous and the wicked^^ verse 7. " liemember, 
I pray thee, who evCr perished being innocevU^ or, whete were 
the righteous cut off^ Even as I have secti^ they that plant 
iniquity, wnd sow wickedness, ^eap the same, by the blast of 
God they perish, and by the breath of his nostriljt are they 
consumed i* these two verses, 8 and 9. are connejited-^-Jtft'the 
20th and 21st verses, the intermediate verses are read in 
parenthesis, first describing the wicked a^ lions broken ana 
scattered \ then follows a personification of providence, te^i^i- 
ing^ns tliat silence and resignation to hU will is wis^^'m ; to 
which is subjoined an awful description of the majesty of the 
divine bemg, " who charged his angels with folly . The verse 
will thep r^d, ihombig Evening they are doshpyed^ 

tjey perish for everr This also 
reads injgipitfo^^ verse-r*‘‘ Voth not thjfr 

excellency w^eh^ ir^ th^%o uv^ even vlithout 

But this ^sage, as rendered by ^is translator, is 
nt^er r^f^kble to' the original, as cannot 

be rend&e^ they are not made” nor consistent 

oense v fw vhej^ the propriety in toying, " because they are 

thgy^perisk certainly thstH^hkh is 
not made far^c^^tintismi^e muto nec^s^rU^ to 

why t3i^ that ^f they drf mt made 
' ,and^^^ , are,^ iiO xAUch 

terse, ^ 


assign «s,-e i!KA6n 
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from oUr Bible rendering,' consisting of addition, fo^^here is 
no iiuthdrity for it ir^die original. In Hebrew it runs ihus ; 

V N 

unn TiDb;i 'n> wrrrr n^rr nan 


'In our translation rendered, 


^ Loy let that night beksolitari/y let no jo^/fiiJl^oise conplfh^rein/* 


In this new translation it is rendered, 

Lo! that night ehall he a desolate rocky no voice of mirth shall 
enter it:* 


Our translators have certainly chosen the most proper word : a 
but a night cannot be a desolate rock ; 
i]& word reck does not occur in^the whole verse, but is equally 
r^iotc from* the original and the Bible translation ; 
whic^S^is translator has rendered a desolate rocA,”^has no 
such meaning i it is truly rendered in the Bible translfflOh 
sj/iVa/y— Chap, xxx. 3. for want and famine they are 
solitary and in other parts of the scripture^ where tl^s word 
is tendered desqlatei it oughFtt^ave been ren^re d ^ 

Chap, XV. 24. « for the cetigre^fi on M^c^es shall be 
desolate i' here , it is evident that ti3MwakA^omiN&>e been 
rendere2So/tta;y, It refers to the the congregor 

tion shall be solitary f i. e. few in number. — Also in Isafeh,^ 
xlix. 21. « Seeing I have lost my children athJLmnsolita(y:* 

<< Ferity ye are deep f chap.xii. 2. is anoth^^riation ; but • 
there is not ‘a word ii]i the origin^ passage wh)^ can possibly 
be rendered by the word deep ; , , \ 


XD^ >a! .03D» 


is ifi.the Bible yender^* 

. “ Ab 'dimit ye art ike people,** 





' , VHtical iS0$e * 


which ."igrees^ wi^ Ariiw Moati^u'sV quod 

VOS suis po^ulus;^*^ ;uid with the yui^tvj[< Ergtf ^Di estis soil 
komineg^ also with the septhagint,^^* .EiTaj viiuf sHs ttvifbwou 
If^this translator has taken DjHM for 0/1, to he J^rferty it 
could not be rendered by " dcep%' or if O^ has bf^' tdken to 
signif]^ deep, the mistake is as great ; Dy is from the radix 
which^Aroughout’tlw Hebrew scriptures means xk^peophf and 
when ab is written asj3R^^^ 

. the j^hort ^ it is 2 Lppixd to, the men — JoeS, ii. 1. Oy << a people 
great and strdtrgf- but when the females are included, such is 
the regularity and certainty of the laiiguage, that the TiD has the 
dagesh, or is doubled— Exod. v, 1* 'Dy mp people* — chap. 

V. 16. thine own people*' Therefore as OJ/ in the 

above passage is applied by Job to the men, with whom he was 
conversing, as supposing themselves wiser than others, it is 
rendered, " ho doubt i/e are the people^** not « veriljfs.j/e are 
deepy* which is certainly liearer the original than tii mS tt^yv 
translation ^ and yet Our Bible^ rendering is not> actrurate, 
the translators have erred in rendering ther particles ^3 clii, ^ahd 
1 vau. ^This parage conveys a doubt*, so that the coni’', iiction 
requites in English the subjunctive form of‘ the' verb, 
"which in Hebrew is supplied by the future tense. Therefore 
the ^3 bhtj . whit^ has been ovc[iooked in both translations, 
^ itg conwiponding word, though ; and the 
1 ^, ^recording to rule by even, instead 
lien read, « No dtfubt, '3, 'though 
(fen with whom wisdom may die.” 

V Bttt |^ff‘nextVjS^> agreeably to* this rendering, do6s hot road 
fly as it sl^ds in our translation^ it is intn> 





properly i 


A 


introduced by die 






f deterii^Hniy by T»]St ^anrUro'' 


* To roiiHtcnance thb remlciing, it bay be said, tbatS^^salni^cii. 5^ the* 
same word detf is used; in' the tramiatipn it is ^ndereV thy are 

very dr^/^wWeb should have been rendered, “ thy thaughtharevery^tfoundt* 
as in Hosca, chap. v. 9.' and also in otiicr’places, uiay have the^igni- 

licat;ioii of 4e^, whed applied Id^ty tn ^Hies, pits, or tlie sca^^||Miiieii 
applied to tho mind^U mver o^tU to ba so rbidered^Jglkaestte w<^rd 
in t^ aboVe'#stte..<l^ havo no sui^ aie^||ig^l0fiV in iS^js jpasnge 
of Job. ‘ ' ^ ^ 





Criiical Notice 


nature subject j it means « an increase of the light” when 
applied iio the dawn. JobxiV. 17. Airtpsfjlv. 13.. and on the 
contrary, to the encreasing darkness when applied to the evf^ing, 
Prov. xiii. 5. ** *wilt thou gtauce tHine eye ^onjhat 

and it is not or is no more ; or in other words, ,a«rcording to 
Kimchi, << wilt thou turn thine (iffection to that which disajfpean; 
in a intent P'* It is also applied to birds, on account of the 
quickn^ witK whic^..d^v va n i | h from the sight : now as the 
writer ccnqpares the state o?'thing^ to darkness^ he also 

likens the ajf 5 roacb^*tS^that state to the encreasing shades of the 
evening. I haTf^JIrljigjrefo rendered by which 

is its obvious nieaning ; so that instead of rendering it as in this 
new translation, « a lojnd light, as ihiek darkness ; or as it is in 
our Bible, « & land of darkness^ as darkness itself^' it is, 
agreeably to the true sense of the Hebrew, most properly 
rendered thus, “ a land of obscurity^ like unto darkness. The 
last clause in this new translation cannot be und^^x>od 
** it (the light) shines lilce the darkness momem?s 

reflection will prove, that this cannot be the meaning, of thl* 
original. Is it possible to conceive from'^any mbdificatipn of 
the lighty that it can « shine like the darkness f or the 
dafSness shine at all ? This seems to convey an ^allusion to the 
celebrated passage of Milton — << from those flames no light, 
I but rather darkness visible’’ — who is justified in the expression 
>i^Qj[_<if»dSVKr\£SS,jriisi)b for ivf describing the region of the 


infernal deepOw jirivcjj us to ^ondefstand, that the dim liglit of 
those fiery'^\iDode?\V'a^^t sufiicient to discover at a great 
d^iiec iidpeii^able^^ ^rkness, an idea which he had 
^on/dived by observing on a/«ark night, the light from the flame 
of a furnace .op^T’/'air, which at a distance renders the 

« darkness 

This ioliiuse^as been improperly rendered, not only in 
the E^iish, mt also in all the European ^translations ; 
therefc^e It is not* strange that a young Hebraist should 


rench IlHde', aftetjl^ad vrijtcii tlie above, t ifind Omt 
the'W^ onderstaiHUng of die word Terra 


tif 
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prr in rendering JShl, *« It shines.*’ The 1 v5h}^curs twice 
in this clause> ^hich has been most injudiciously rendered, not 
in this new prodjiction,«but also in our Bible translation. 

• irhei learned annotator has passed over this verse* in silence, 
thougUtuRS translator has rendered the •j vau, in one place by 
the conjunction copulative and, in the other by -the neutral 
pronoun it. Many errors have been made in q\\ received 
translation by the improper rcy.^v<l^ of tlJe ^ y/u\ particles 
have been chosep by*Transiators,^^hich have^scured, and 
perverted the sense of the passage, bu^tl^f/is a certain rule 
for determining by what particle in ajgf^ther language it should 
be rendered, which hereafter is intended to be noticed* The 1 vau, 
prefixed to the negative must rendered by the word 
even^ as in 1 Sam. xxviii. 3 . « and thf ij (uNcd him in Rdmahy 
even in his city'*— but prefixed to it becomes a 

n^ativc particle, agreeably to construction. The verse will 
with propriety j everjj word is poetically emphatical 
in t^je Hebrew, and I have rendered it word for word, as 
follows— “ A Jajid of obsctirity^ — like unto darkness ^ — 
of deaths — even xdthout order^-^no splendor ^ — tolp like 

darkness.** * 

• — 

In the translations to is altogether neglected, it is a poetic 
particle, almost expletive, yet the sense of the passage is not' 
complete without it ; i-Juve therefor^ rendered it as it 4 • in 
other parts of scripture l3V fo. inl^ ‘ J«b x^srxvii. 8? There 
Hjic beasts go ** into” to the re{>etition 

of the words ‘‘ like to i y-w^ulsi be recollected tliat 

this book is a summaiy of She most*clegant scholast^ Hebrew, 
written in the true Eastenl p<^^ic sty^ and the rej^ttOJjA not 
introduced without keeping up tfie^attcfe^n w^ith fresh matter, 
as is the case in Homer and the best pocJ\' 

Th^ next varhition which I shall notic^ appea^ to me to be 
as iftcpnsistent with the true sense pf the rpassag^ it j$ in the 
ibth chapter, 22d verse, 

toD '29'=Tnr» 

• •• ; • . : ■ * — 

Whicliin the received translations^rfnijp rendcrcWi 
Jvht/ do i/e persecute meaiJ3od9'* 



^ CrMcal NoHce . 

The Dr. fins to be « a stnpge c:icpression if applied 

to the persecutions of man ?” but it certainly is. more consistent 
than to rendqjr k as his translator has done> do 

pursue me Uke a deerV* He also informsTus, that « this tr^iia-^ 
tor was not singular in her opinion, that here did not signify 
God j” but the correction, which he justifies from R. Levi Ben 
Gerschonru is as far from the sense of the original, for 
cannot hero^e taltfcn for V^e pjpnoum “ these,”- with the tl 
deficient as tl^e Rabbi has^!*t(ftrtrtr^ji^Ghron. xx. 8» . But the 
Rabbi was mio^aken, M in that verse means the mighty 
the writer is in thcJrCnronicles describing the might if men, the 
giants among the Philistines, who defied Israel and were slain j 
the word then immediately follows, which ought not to be 
rendered these , but “ The mighti/ — horn unto the giant in 
Gaih,^* which is far more lofty and emphatic, and perfectly 
consistent with the meaning and application of the ‘word 
in every part of the original. I know that the vulgate an d hm . 
septuagint render sihtt D.ois: and all tlic^jfcurop^i 

translations are taken from them, yet tliey are contrary to the 
true meaning of these original words ; but we shall, by attend- % 
ing to the true meaning of the word determine its applica- 
tion iiTTliis passage of Job, whiclr neither signifies God, nor 
a Deer. 

^ is a terifi used to^:5iignify the power and dominion of “ the 
7 nos>higW'"'iS^^J?^ Gco. xiv. 2(^ Cut when it is applied to 
man, it mcati^^ poxcerful — VK' 

« and there ^ia!t%e no j^M\t hand.'* Dcut* xxviii. 32 — 

T7r power ofkfiiuc htpdJ' Prov. iii. 27. DT 

of their hatldJf j^^ch. iil* 1. — « the 
poxcer of my 29.— So Buxtorf T1 

ff^manufoi-t^m^gentium.” 

Thus^t is«^ar, th^ when ^Mis applied to God, it means his 
. almighty pmcih^, w^heri it is written with the same vowel, 
Jand appU^ to mad, it sigfnlfie^ those who might if in power. " 

patriarchal king* . ainf the supreme governor of the 
larkl and itTs .that he here complainingFagainst the 

. mighty 6ne%^4rho him froiSi his tbroiae, irho 

tad Mi' eroM^Jr^ hU,hca<l, yw^i^ who had 
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encamped against him with troops^ as said in the 

12th verse, « Mis troops come together, and rais^p their way 
uigain^t me, atm encamp roynd my tabernacle >’ the passage 
■ jvul tlien jread consiftently both with the original, and with 
Yeaso^^ 3 l follows — « Why do ye persecute me like unto the 
fu^ighty'r but it is not consistent with the original to suppose, 
that he was pursued like a deer;* nor with^ reason to 
conclude, that God persecuted lnm,^ccau£€ it is faid, there 
was none like him in tln'^ tut *a ‘j^rfect and an^iipright man, 
one that feared Ood and eschewed 

An observation must be made on the i^5j?wlation of the 11th 
verse of the 1.8th chapter. In dlfr* Bible it reads thus ; 

Terrors shall make him afraid on every side, JjnXSiTj, and 
shall drive him to his feet f but in thfs ney translation, All 
around destructions terrify him, and his deliverance is in his 
feel” In the beginning of this verse a word is supplied which 
i^not in the original, and the word which is a verb 

conjugatipn, is clranged for a noun. Here to a 
' derbflnty is a departure frwu the plain, literal, and grammatical 
constritction oPthc Hebrew, now if when verbs are changed into 
S^ins, and nour/s into verbs, they are to ^be supported, 
because ihey vary from the received translation, we soon 

have as many dilFerent readings as there were before Govern* 
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ments interfered, and sanctioned one tr^slation. , . 

A great many alterat1o>M consist mere change of ^rds 
for others of the same iX^port, |6ch as^^ indigent, for poor; 
\njust, fpr wicked; expire, _^^ttljp;. ex^Ct»'fot^ waited ; life, 
for soul ; perverse, for wi^ed, 8jcr^here was the necessity 
for these variations, ^hichVo far from « conveying m'ore of 
the true character and meanin^s^o^^^e Hebrew, 7/^eftc}l!ner so*" 
strong as to expression, nor so proj^Sas we have them in 
our translation. * 

An.crrorof a serious nature claims notic^ as^it com^ 
recammended by the Rev. publisher. The wor I allude 
to is that of : rendering thc^preter by the presenttense of the 
verb : a few instances may be sufficient. In chapter 

our translators have 'very properly reh<lq^»d^jrtese verbs as they 
are in the Hebrew, iff the pretcr JClfStf-verse 

unto nteti gave ear, and and kejd silence ;** 
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but in this npr.'^anslatiott it is rMdeml^' ^^ they Itear me, and 
wait, and my cpnncil puti them to ntence^-^ViCtse th^ 2W. in 
the Bible translation, jtftermy words they spake not 
i in this, j^ier my speech they qmik not again "Verse 23cU 
in the Bible, « and they waited foe me as for th^ rainf 

D5T^^> ** opened their moitthJ* In this new 

translation,^" The^ expect me as a shower ^ they open their 
months” Tlje first vers^w^ following chapter, which 
proves that Job was speaVmg* of tim^ pa?t, it is leasy to 
determine which^ug^di^ftost elegant and proper. " Bui vow 
thcif that aye younger iy^years than /, have me in derision^” 
this is the Bible rendering ; in this new translation, But vote 
those less in years than rnyseff make game of me/^' It cannot 
with any propriety^be s?id, less in years; the word D'Ti’X 
means younger ^ Gen. xix. 31 — « The Jirstboni said unto the 
younger^ Josh. vi. 26. " and in his youngest^'* 

as it is truly rendered in our translation ; and sureljr^thfiJ^^*^ 
clause is more elegant and expressive *in the following wprds, 
have me in derision” than in this of our young translator, 
who has chosen to make a variation by saying, « make game 
of mef* *■ , 

In tt^28th chapter and the I8th verse, we have* another 
variation; in our Bible it is, ^^for the price of wisdom D'WSD 
is aj*ove rubitHi” In t!m new translation, wisdom is more 
, attractive^^than the loa^pne” '^ere certainly is a great 
difference between the rub^iL^;Q^th;i^ loadstone. Mr. Hutchin* 
son and many other leamff men^KTc of opinion, thaf 
signified the loadstone, bu^ !n sucl^ase the prophet would not 
it with the beaut^of the i^azarites, tarn. iv. 7. 
O'ySsb C ^’ in body than rubies;” 
and ip Prov. compared to gold, O'^OID UHV 

«« Gold and ^jfmultilude of* rubies f* for the loadstone jas to 
;^alue bears Wit a snlall proportion when compared with gold, 
and with rj^ard to its beauty, the << comparisotl is odious,’’, 
for it is ofa dirty black. Thus wi find that the scripture alone 
is C3SipableOT'iSfe4l5^qiin the s^se. .The learned Buxtorf 
agrees with oip Bible1|sQS*jadon, he says concerning ^the word 
** Margaritae, J^buficuli, lapides |)reiiost in ighitum 
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rubcntes/* That this is the true meaning^ of^,th^*worcl is plain, 
for it is compared to gold which abides in the and is not 
wasted or injurf|l by it, which is the case with the carbuncle, 
"Mt,^ows red, aitd suffers no* injury in the fire 5 •therefore our 
•igibl^ translation of tfiis word is perfectly consistent with the 
originaljM^atid does not allude to the loadstone, which is a stone 
of little value, whereas wisdom is compared with the most 
precious things in nature, gold, pearls, and rubies. ) 

It may be proper to re,mark,,that^‘.4nany df Dr. Randolph’s 
observations, in which he differs frbm this translator, are just ^ 
those I have examined, are nearer tli^ original, and clearer. 
To enumerate them would require mjr^pajper than you allow 
for these criticisms, I shall notice a few — 

Chap. V. 23 . << For thou /last a covenant rs^iih the stones of 
the field. The Dr. renders by 6^4;/^, which will then read, 

** for thou hast a covenant with ike sons of the feldf viz. 

t?ie wild Arabs/* which certainly is a more agreeable reading, 
2^S£^well as being more consistent with reason, and the 
original. * * 

, Chap, xxxviii. 20. The* Dr. candidly gives the preference 
^.to our Bible tra'fislation 5 and in chap. xxxv. 10. which in this 
nbw truji^lation is rendered, who givetk imaginations in the 
night ;* find he approves Aben Ezra’s construction, ^^un^none 
singeth praises to him in the night this is very near our Bible 
rendering, « who giveth songs in the nigktf both are 
certainly nearer the true se^se of the'* original than the ribw 
.translation. • . f, 

'^It is wiith sincere pleasure reassert, that there are many 
passages in this new productioh, which are elegant and judicious } 
and some which are reAder,ed\nearer the original tlm in^ our 
translation. In some of the la^r^ tb/j Umented atfmor agrees 
* with Parkhurst, who has ackiiowledgeu/^ie sources of his 
infonnatiotl. In the 40th chapter and tJie*23Q>?erse, « 
the stream mt^pess, ini \nhe h not alarmed, he is^, 

sec^el though Jordan rush against ffis mouth tlx^, is most 
beaudful, and Parkhiim infoi^ns us, that the learnea Bochart 
thus exceUently render the passage, Vol. 3. p.,67^^» '' 
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Chap. V. I. ^^’JDh^lare noxo ^ thou hast any sin/* This is 
also nearei^rYo the sense of the original, and adopted by 
Parkhurst, who prefers the rendering of 
\ hj'A\enzx\}xSf Mius perversa rebettimis. ^ 

I have no doubt but that those, who will take tho-^'trouble 
to peruse her work, will be gratified with many instances of 
her good sense and piety. As far as she has attained, she has 
given a proof, that wome^<lye•»caJ2able of making a conspicuous 
figure, not only in works or imagination, but in the deepest in- 
vestigations of' the cqiinruction and idioms of the learned 
guages) and had she beej^ spared till she had acquired a perfect 
knowledge of the sacred language, she might have ranked with 
the Daciers and the Carters, who«have excelled in the cultiva- 
lion of critical liteVaturet 
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iVI. Clavier has published, in Paris, a ii^ork, which will 
prove eitiinently useful to the stadcut in the Grecian History. 
It is entitled, Hishnrv drs p:enners terns de La Gnvc, depuis 
Inachns jusqiC d la chut des Pkislratidcs^ pour scrvir d^intro- 
duction d tons les omrt.ges fjUi onl pinna ce sujet, 2 vols. 8vo. 
TJiis work contains an investigation of all the writings, which 
can throw liglit on the obscure ages of Gr*)ccc. The author 
has availed himself of the labors of poets, historians, orators, 
mythologlsts, and scholiasts, and has presented to the world a 
rich fund of classical erudition, particularly as it explains 
many subjects, which the Greek writers slightly mentioned, as 
the trAditions, to which tl>cy alluded, were familiar to their 
jeaders. 'The aifthor has prepared a new edition of Pausanias, 
with a French translation. He has compared the present Greek 
text with some MSS. in the Imperial Library. He^. . for 
tlic return of peace and of literary communications with this 
country, to publish the work. ^ 

* V 

A Collection of incdVted Fables of Phsedrus has been lately 
published Naples, under the title ot* Jyl. Phesdri Fabularunt 
liber 7iovuSi e MS. Cod. Perotiino Bibliothccre nune 

primion edidit J. A. Ca.^situs. Editio E exemplarium. 

These Fables, thirty-two in number, are extaiifin a MS. 
written by Nic. Perotti, Bishop of Maii^redonia, in: the 15th 
cgntury, and preserved in the Royal Libratj* Perotti, ’aftePan 
indefatigable search, procured a much more complete part of 
the writings of Phjedrus, than tliat, which was afterwards 
published by Pithou, and which has been the basis ot all subsc* 
quent editions. •* 

When Burmann was publishing his edit^n of Phsedrus, in 
1727. this MS. was consfilted by D^.'®e7for his u*e. But he • 
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was permitted fcniy to copy the various readings of the Fables 
already in the hands ot the .public. 

It migh!- Vjo suggested that Perotti himself, bj; a literary fraud, 
of which wo‘h;ive mnny examples, had given'his own fabrica- 
tions as th$ works of Phaedrus. But the state of the classical 
taste in his -time, his want of the necessary talent,,, and his 
ignorance ^f metres, are insurmountable objections to this 
supposition. A comparison of the new with the known Fables 
of Phsedrus, will Ascertain the genuineness of the former. The 
purest latiiiity is observed in tliem, the phraseology is strictly 
consistent with that of PhnedrUs, and the allusions are drawn 
from sources, which must have been familiar to Phxdriis, but 
by no means likely to flow from the genius or the knowledge of 
a modern writer, Fables of Dcsbillons are highly bt*nuiifiil 

in expression, jmd chaste in sentiment, but it requires no un- 
common judgment to distinguish them from those of Phxdrus. 
These Fables, on the contrary, have every internal evidence of 
being the genuine writiiAgs of that pleasing, easy, and elegant 
author. r # > 

A work of considerable importance is publishing at Berlin, 
under the title of Mithridaiesy or General Science of JLou^ 
gua^ begun by J. C. Adelung, and continued by Dr. 
Vater, Professor and Librarian of the University of Halle. 

• This work contains an exposition of the origin, nature, and 
dininction of all tlic known idioms, and a critical history of 
their characters, and of their grammars.- The first volume con- 
tains the Asiatic Languages, amounting to morp than one 
hundred and fifty. Tht second is dedicated to the Languages 
of Europe, in number fifty.- These a^e traced to six mother 
tongues ; the Basque, the Celtic, the German, the Greek, the 
SclavQnian> and thegTinnish. The third volume, which is 
cxjfected in the coir/s6 of this year, and which will complete the 
work, will give an analytical account of the Languages pf Africa 
and America. 
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PlilCES of Professor Porson's prhicipal CLASSICS, 
at his Sale in 1809. 


FOLIO. 


u'Eschylus, Or a/asgo-d!, 117 

Ainniiaiiiis ivlarccllinus, Gronovli/ 0 

‘ Aristoplujics, Aldi, 5 5 

■ ~ ■ IC-IJ j 1,’^ 

Arir-totckv'i, Cas.uibiMVi, j» i 

Ath(Mi;vii:s Cas.wiboni, MSS, not. \612 T kP 

I6:>r — ;; 10 

Btuixus, Aimot. and Comment IT 10 

Catullus, Covraclini, 0 9 

Cicero, Lambini, 0 l.li 

Constantini iioxicon, lo92 12 5 

DeniObthciics, Beiienat, 2 7 

Diodorus Siculus, Wcsseiing, half bound, .... -I* 17 

Dion Cassius, Rciniais, 5 Jo 

*Kuclides, Gregovii, 1 1 

Galen, Aldi, ?• S lo 

(jlesncr 'rtesaurus, half bound, s 12 

Herodotus, Latino, Jtonur^ 11:70 5 0 , 

Hesychius, Alberti, ^ 4 12 

Hippocrates, Focsii, ,1 1 

Homeruin, Eustathius in, llunur, .... 5;> 0 

— ^oliti, • '* i** •••••• i> 0 

No. II,* 


<?. 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

o 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

0 

rf 

0 

o 


o 
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Ilomon llias, Villoison, 4« ,1 O 

J()Sop}uus, llavcrciimpi, 7 0 

Latitantias, Vcnciiis, I ISO . 0 !."> 0 

lAu:ianiw, Altli, * 8 0 

Lycophron, Pottjr, 0 16 O' 

Montfaucon Palxographia^ 2 0 

Nov uni 'IVst. Westenii, 11 0 0 

Orationcs Rlv-'torum, Gr. Aldi, t) IS 6 

Phavorini Lexicon, • • • % ItonuVy * . - - S 16 0 

PlatOj'AKli, 18 0 

Plutarcluis, Xyl.nulri, ] K'J O 

Pollucis OnomastlcLfni, 2 2, O 

iStepliani Tlicsaurus Gr. ling. S vols. C6 0 0 

Stohxus, Gesnori,* I 0 O 

Strabo, Falconer, MOvS ...• S 0 

Suidas, Mediolani, 1 IS () 

AldJ, * 2 12 6 

Kustcr, J. p. 12 12 0 

Thesaurus Conuicopiic et Horn Adonidis, Aldi7 2 5 0 ’ 

Tliucydides, Alcli, ‘t 15) 0 

Duker, * 7 0 O 

^ \^r^T iruis. dc la Cerda, 1 1 0 

Xenophon, H. Stephani, * . . : i ‘j 0 


QUAR^i;o. 

A.hiini Var. Gronovll, 1 8 • 

1 r— - tit? i^nimalibus, Groiiovii, 1 H 6 

Aeschylus, Victorii, 1 4 0 

-i MSS. not. Glasgoxvy • • • • 4 4 0 

, Andiologia Grxea, »Stcpkani, 2 7 0 

Antonini Itinerarium, Wesseling, 1 5 0 

Apuleii Me tarn. Ouderidorpil, . . • 1 53 0 

Aristophanes, Bergleri, 3 3 0 
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An^ilotelcs lie unimri, Juut.j, *2 2 o 

A ulus GcUius, Groiu>\ii, 1 o 

iii'iitleii Episrol *.-, . . . . , j(; o 

, 15il)lia llobr. Viister, “ h; o‘ 

IJx'Sar, (Vulouilorpii, ] J7 o 

Charitoii, irOivi!K.\ j 0 

CLuulian, ranux, 1 l‘j ; j o 

Ji.)‘ rtiu 1 J [. o 

Ktaipiilcs, MusTrwe, 1. (> (> 

( jCLiUcr Scrmuuv^'^ K «‘i (» 

(ivolii [:'\Cv^rnM i*x 'IVa-f. Li Com. Gr. ! O 

I Iarpocrationi:> Ix'xioui, Val^* u, ] IT 0 

( iv. .......... ’J {} 0 

I feh'cHloriis. Basil ! 1 ?.n- 1 7 0 

I le ’.’(^du Tli'insii, O l'> () 

lL'ur\v’r, T,li<ul -jc Ody>. ( -••• o O 

— Editio Grju\ dlv*, 1. p. ) 0 

Ui.r irius, jjj.nibirji, .... 1 J f) 

Criiquii, 0 10 0 

J^ontVii, ...... ITiiS •*.. *» !> 0 

Juven.dis et Rcrsius.* C.ibaiiboii, 1 11 0 

Llvlus, Dr.dvcnbtsrcli, board , U U 

Lont^us, Junta. 1 y 0 

Longinus, Aldi, 0 10 6 

l.ucani Pliarsalia, .Str. hill, 0 10 0 

Lucianus, Hen’istcvJiu.-.y, 3 1- <> 

Lucretius, l lavorcampi, - 6 10 0 

— Wakebelil, boards, lO 0 :> 

IManilius, Bcntleii, - - 0 !() O 

lMa\innis 'Tyvius, Markland, 0 17 0 

Meursii Glossariuui, I .7 0 

Ovidius, Bunnanni, . S 13 0* 

Plialaris, Vaickcnaer, !• J-* 0 

Pinilai'us, Pomii'. Id 1 3 •••• :* 3 O 

— jiciiodicti, 1 13 () 

Plautus, Venct 0 10 ,6 

Poctic Lat. minoros, Burm.uini, * ‘d 3 O 

ProportiuvS, Sautciiii, • k B 

Quiiitillianus do lust. oral. Burmanfti, d b o 
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Sallustius, Wasse, 0 TO 

Cortiii, 2 0 O 

Silius Italicus, Drakcnborch, 1 0 

Sophodcs, Junta, 3 10 0 

— 154*7 , 4 10 0 

Suetonius, Burmanni, 3 0 0 

Tacitus, Gronovii, 3 5 0 

Terentius, Brntlcii, Ams/ 3 17 0 

Thoociilus, Rciske, 1 ll O 

Thcc'pi'irastus, Amaclutii, 0 12 6 

Valerius J^’kiccus, Burmanni, 1 10 0 

Villoison Aiiccdota (Jrxca, 2 /> 0 

Virgiliiis, Burmanni, 3 17 0 

Xenophon Cy^op. ct Aiiab. Hutchinson, •••• 2 17 O 


OCTAVO, li r INFRA. 

jfflt 

•* , 

Avsehylus, Aldi, . . , . 3 15 O 

RoborteJli, o 5 0 

Scliutz, 3 vols. •*•»•••••••••• 2 O 0 

Poison, 1 p. boards, 2 6 0 

Anacreon, Barnes, 0 G 6 

Anthoiogia Gr;ec:t, Jacobii, 7 2 6 

Appiuiius ScIiwM i^liauser, boar<ls, 3 6 0 

Aristophanes, MSS. not. 1.515 •••• 6 0 0 

MSS not. •- Ven 1538 •••• 1 1 0 

Branck, 5 0 0 

— T. InvcTiiisii, 1 11 O 

Bu? torf TcxicOii, 0 8 G 

CaF: I'.'.rhus, Lusac, 0 10 G 

Citiijlus, '^lib et Prop. Alui, 0 lt> 0 

■*- — Niu var 1080 1 13 0 

Cbaritrjn, Rf‘!ske; MSS not. 19 0 

Clirysosioiiii, ^Dionis)' Orat. Aldi, 2 6 0 
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'Cic^ronls Or.itionos, (7ia,‘vii, 

^ • 

i 

6 

l^lu’toruM, 1 iiirn's.piiiij 

1 

0 

Q 

— - . - Disn 1 t** 

.. 0 

10 


Cliiudi.iuus, * 

,0 

17> 

0 

Coriio)iir' , \^;r. 1771 


10 

0 

i);i\ves ( ’rit. , 

0 

17 

r'l 

Dlodour. S:( ' !’i |j 


1 1. 

0 

]:pictoras, iS(,hv/'.*i;jh.*j 1- v..i . Ih ^ 

... 1 


0 

i'icrusj Duk.'vi, j 

0 

{2 

i} 

llcrodi'tii^, l^)l^on I'l ] -u’)!'*.; , 

.d 


u 

IJ\.jiiiC'ri lii.ul t't »)<.!■' ►, ... 1 ^ i 

1. 

M 

t> 

••- 



fl 

Iloraiiijs, AJdl, 

o 

1 1 

v) 

— - -- Iv-hrlcii, ...?. •. 

1 

1 1 

i > 

■ -- J.iui, * 

i 

! 1 

(i 

1 -ocr.uc^, Aii^for, 

— 1. 

i 

0 

lu.'.iinus, Gnjiiov;*, 

1 

1 

y) 

jinonali^, Ri:[)KTti, boanis, 


rj 

0 

AKIi, 

o 

i t 

0 

( rVlinglVN, 


1 1) 

0 

ia’iciaju Di.d. 17J‘) • 

• » . - 

[2 

t> 

JM.iittalro Dial. Ll’.sg. Givac.., S;ur//;, 

a 

IG 

0 

.Mavti.iiis, ScvivoVii, 

1 

1 

0 

Mt^nandri c*t i’liiu'inonis Rcliijiii.a, iVL^.S. / 

i. ‘t. 1 

2 

q 

Musxus ct (')rphi-U:;, Aldi, 


[J 

() 

Novum Test. CurcolLti, 

0 

1 

! t 

0 

— - fid, • 

...... 0 

1 ! 

a 

— — Altfr, 

1 


(> 

( Aijsb.icii, jMSS. iK'i 

.s 

1.7 

0 

Oppiaiius, Scliiifidor, ' 

0 

1.7 

0 

Ovidiiis, Not. var 
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I'iiubinis, Aldi, 

< f 

0 


Plato, Ibpoiit. 12 vols. in 0 

JO 

iO 

0 

I’laiitiis, liavbou, 

. . . I 

1 1 

() 

Pocix Lat. Minovos, Wcrnsdoif, bc.ivds, 

. . s- 

' 1 

0 

Polyanus, Casaiibjiii, 

0 

10 

0 

Pomponius IMfla, (iionovli, 

0 

1 1 

0 

Poiti, (.pmilil) Dict.«l)ov 

0 

1.7 

0 

Scriptcrcs do F#: Riistlca, NloiavS*, 

0 

10 

0 
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Seneca, Gronovii, 

1 

11 

6 

Sophocles, Aldi, 

2 

2 

0 

Stobyci Eclog. Heeren, 

1 

16 

0 

Suetonius, Oudcndorpii, 

0 

1 + 

6 

Terentius, Aldi, 

,2 

4 

0 

Tibullus, Heynii, 1 

0 

15 

0 

Timxi Lex. Platon. RuhnkcTni, 

0 

12 

6 

Toup Emend. y\ Suidam, boards. 

0 

J>i 

0 

Triphiodorus, Merrick, MSS. not. 

0 

15 

6 

X'irgiliiii, Heync, I- wols. I'TOf’’- 


1 

0 

Xenophontis opera, Schneideri ct Zeunii, 7 vols. } 
boards, ” " i 

4 

8 

0 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 

♦ 

HrRC"“i.AN’r.NSiA, or Archseological and T’hilological Dis^cr- 
latlon^^, contaiaing a found among th(' Ruins of Here. Ito. 
6il. ^I5y Sir W. Drummond and Mr. Robert WalpoJe. 

« 

M. Fabii Quintiiliani do Inst, Or lib 12. ab Tngiam, 
1 05, (jd. boaixls. 
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LITETIAKY IXTELIJGENCE. 


Thi^ Royal Society ofScicnces at ll.Ui^ein has proposcil tlir 
following subject ol a)i L^say, to be 'amr Jaeforc tiie ist of 

November : 

• 

Tt 1? required to from classical writers, wlvat bnow- 

leth?- the Creek.; and Komans had of ifitural and experimental 
Plj’Io'opby* and to determine whetlier it appears, that thev 
were in pjssehiion ot any kffov.'led;ie <fn tjiosc sulqecl'', whicii 
liri'i not been delivered to the present tniicc/^ 

• 

The Ks;a\s must be wr.iten in die Dutch, Fiend/, J.atin. w-r 
Cerman Language^- 


'PEFTAlUyG TOR Till: PRESS. 

• 

Several Literary Gentlemen at Vienna, wishing to piomote 
dve st^dy, and diffuse a knowledge, of (^rlenral Litxnature, Ivav? 
resolved to publish, under the patronage* of Count V'cnaslai 
Rzewuski, an annual volume of Essays, Tran.slations, and Mls- 
ecl!.4neous Papers. Tlieir Prospectus is printed in il^e German 
and French languages; and^ Count Rzewnski lias forwarded 
two copies of it, accompanied by a/very fi^itcribg letter, to 
Sir William Oiiseley ; from tliis it appears, that the title of their 
intended work is, Mines o/\ the East P "and tliat ndt 
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discournged by tli? l.'‘lurc of KlupralJi's Asiatic Ma^nzin,*^ 
in Germany, (whicli ('Vislcil hut one yen-,) or of tlit* Oriental 
Cuilccti(>iiSf in England, (whioii w-nv disco!itiiuicd after tlie 
puWication of t^n Number?,) they undertake to conipviM* in 
their projected volume die difFn'cnt ohjecls of those compila 
tioiis. They solicit communications on c\erv topic that can 
illustrate Ivastern Literature in English, FrL'nch, Italian, Spanish, 
and Latin. They ^have correspinulciit ; established not only at 
Ccmstaiirinoplc, but in various p'ait'> <T the l^ev.mt, m Egypt, 
Syria, and even in Persi.n ilvory tiniig relar\'e to ilie Asiatic 
Languages, Poetry, Hisra'y, ^ViCLiquliies, Gcogr.ijdiy, Natur.il 
History, Arts, Scienco’, -nul l>io!.;‘graph' , will liiul .i j)l.ice in 
this comprehensive rep^.itciy, wif.cli is to be further enriched 
with notices of all the mc.^t intc'Lsllng pnbI‘a.allon > on the 
subject of Eastern Litci\.turr, that s]i.*ll appear from time to 
time in Europe. The public libraries of Ahilnl^'acniu and ol 
Pag/iih J\u'//i/y at Constantinople, and the ric.h piivate toliec- 
tion of iV^SS. belvnigiii;^ *'('> Count Wona‘lau.:> R/ewuski, at 
Vienna, arc open lo the Efiitors of work, which is to he 
printed in Quarterly Number.'., and in a /b//o form, the annu d 
volume eOi'!.:dning abou. f><H) j'agc*'. 'J'Jic publisher to whom 
conimuiii(Mtio is may be addics-ed, i^ the lluokseller, Schaiuh- 
iju-'gy of Vienna. 

;\jA. J.A Mr.TrioRiT.R, v.'iio ;/'( ttripiinied .Sir Harfoid Joik'S 
f'li the hlissloii to Persia, and relumed to England with Iii> 
Excellency Mir/ai Abooa! Tlassan, has prepared for the pres- 
an account ol his 'rravels, wliich will form a quarLo voluaT.\ 
with many pkites. 

The Ilistonj of Alexander^ and some I. a tin E.ssays on 
E.vstern Anfitpiitics, v hicli, as xvc mentioned in oi r first 
number. Sir Wiiliain Ouselev had designed lor almost imme- 
diate publication, are unavoidably sii''pen(led, in consequence of 
his being, -appointed private Secretary to Sir Gore Ouscley, 
Ba.i^ Ambassador to tin* King o'* Persia. For die delay occa- 
sioned by tins clr.:umstarii.e, die advantages must amply atone, 
which he will derive from being enabled to trace in person the 
route of Alv‘\aiider liirongh many pi .ces hidierto but little 
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known; to explore the ruins ofPersopolis and PaS'rig;ird.\ -to# 
follow Nearchii'^in the very track of his celebrate*! navigation - 
Ao correct actual ^observation his iieographif* uf Posia^ 
traii.shitc\l Arom the Nitzahut at ('uloah^'^wiS other manuscripts — 
to nignient his collection of .mcieiit gems and •iuedaJs-- to 
ascertain the existtnice of several stupendous monuments of 
former age*,, indicated by oiiental writer?, but never yet 
ydiscovcrc*! bv European traveller^ - to collect wliatever can be 
gleaned of Zonsisteps writings, .iiul other compositifjns in the 
oldest dialects of the Ea-.t, and whatc^ve^ can give value to two 
works, which have employed him many years, 'Hie fli.-f(/n/ (uni 
Ayitifjuit les uf' Per^iuy ;nul the translation of PrydiisTs 
Shnhnnrtt.h^ a most extraordinary boi^y of •Asiatic iMytliology 
and Rumaiice, blcndcvl with interesting anec«loi's ^ of real e\enis. 
Sir Willi.im Ouseley will also have an opportunity ol illustrat- 
ing by local and personal research rnany passages still obscure, 
not only in the Hebrew Scriptures^ but in the works of l lerodo- 
tus, XvMtophon, iStiMbo, Qutinus Curtins, and other Greek and 
Latin writers. 

Dr. Jonathan Scott, at present engaged in ^his ffew 
translation of the Arabian Xig/itSy publishing from an original 
manuscript of that work, brought from the by EilwsTi^ 

Wortlcy INIountague, will shortly prepare another A.‘dilioii of Ins 
Persian 'Talcs, the Bc/iar J)a7icsJiy which have been found so 
eniiucntly usgful to many Orientalists. 

Mr. Walter Win l Edt is, publishing* another quarto volume 
on tile subject of Etymology. It will probably appear early in 
<he ensuyig wdntor. 

Mr. Lu.Vcert, Rector at Hattingcn, is preparing a supple- 
mentary volume to the Bibliotheca Batina of Fabric ins, ^ 
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In our next Number wc hope to present our Readers with a 
Critical Notice of Dr. C. Burney’s long expected work on the 
Metres of ' /lischy^us. 

An interesting Wo.k of Wasse on the I^atin Scholiasts will 
also appear. 

The continuation of Ihe Critique on Butler’s J'lschylus wa^ 
not received in time for this Number. 

The second Number of the Dissertation on << The Or igin 
and Progress of Language anH AVriting,’’ will appear in our next. 

The Inscriptions, with which we have been favored by I.,ord 
Valentia^, ai’e in the hands of the engraver. 

AVc have received Latin translations of some of our most 
admired English Poems. We are unwillingly obliged to decline 
them ; but tne authors have proved tliat they have taste and 
genius for original Poetry, which we earnestly solicit from them. 

The article sent by G. B. has already appeared in that 
valuable repository of useful knowledge, the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Nous ayons lu,' et relu, I’ Article qui nous a etc envhye par 
M. de la D. mais nous n’avons pu en saisir Ic but, da m6me Ic 
rsens. Nous y voyons, tout au plus, 

fjne Metaphy^^ique, on le jar.gfin dominc, 

Souvent imperceptible a force d'etre fine. 

c 

T. will see at once the propriety of our alteration, metrx 
ratione .neinpe postulante. 
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Notes to Correspondents, 

S, Y's defence of the passage, to the Latinity of which we < 
objected in our Izist, is by no means satisfactory. He is indedd 
, Cfmntenanced \^y a simflar construction in a new Edition of a 
popular Woilt just published : Qjice in hdc nova editione preesbi- 
iimm Hccat nobis hreviter exponcTr. This, we again assert, is 
incorrect. It should be pr\cstitcrimus, 

/ Mr. C . ts informed, that we do tiot object tc^insert the answer 
of an author to any criticism on a work falling under*our plan ; 
but wc cannot admit an invective on the jj)rivale character of a 
respectable Critical Journalist. We must remind him of 
Boileau's words : 

• • 

• * 

Corsair PS atiatpimil Coysnires 
mNefont pas^ (lit O/?, lpin‘s ajjaire^^ 

• 

How dilRcult it is to please all ‘tastes may be inferred from 
the letter of Qiiirhius. He objects to ihe introduction of 
Greek or Hebrew into the Classical Jo^cffal ; and asserts, that 
it M'ould be more generally read, if it were confmed to Latin 
literature. This brings to our mind the objectioi^of a GeriTlan 
Bishop to the same languages at the Council of 'I rent : JJlinnite' 
nunquam hue adx)eni^sent literaru Grdccamm li. braicarumqtte 
•prx^essores b Nimiruirij his nunc cerumnis non diveraretur 
•ecclvsia. We shall, hoUxver, be ojiligcd to him for Latin 
Articles. • ^ 

Capmina ad fontem Nicmanls composiia are founded on an 
ingeiTioiis idea, and express a wish felt by all the civilized 
•world ^j^ut unfortunately the wish was^iot realized, and die 
VersesTiave an appearance of being written A tempore; mode 

of writiiilg, which, however crcdita’tle to the author’s genius, 
is seldom lit for the public eye. • 

t 

The observations on Tjmtus shall ny be neglect^. 

Amor PhtrieV evidently means to make his artiije a vehicle 
of political opinioBS on the sub^eefS which at present agitate 
tliQ country. We think that Jliotne Tooke’s admirable work 
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'trliould not have been disfigured by political allusions expressed 
o*r implied. 

f 

$ 

We cannot conclude this Number without acknowledging 
the encouraging letters, which we have received, Wc 
earnestly entreat the asvsistance of tKe learned in a work, which 
we arc warrantf:‘d by the general opinion in considering as 
calculated to be useful to the Scholar. On that ass^'stance tl*,^ 
execution^of the plan essentially depends. 

Some of our Correspondents have expressed a wish that the 
Journal should be confined to Classical criticism. Ctherj 
have hinted that a gi cater attention to literary subjects of a 
more general nature wjmld be more acceptable to the public. 
It is our wish to make tlie former predominant ; b)it to admit 
as much variety as can be iiude consistent with our original 
outline. Of this our' readers will observe some proof in the 
present number. 


'’‘aUonDOft'; 

PRlNTEnJMY A. J.f\ AM’V> 
took'j^ coukt, r 11 ANCKtt a > f i:^ 

1810. 






